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1. TALON 


Saint-Sebastien, which had set sail from La Rochelle 

just one hundred and seventeen days before, bearing 
Daniel de Remy, sieur de Courcelles, the new governor of 
New France, and Jean Talon first intendant of the colony, 
sighted, as do all ships entering the Saint Lawrence river, 
Ile Percée, situated at the extremity of Canada. 

Passing this great rock, three hundred and sixty feet high 
and pierced by a natural archway so spacious that a chaloupe 
can pass through it with full sail, they came in sight of Cape 
Rosier, which marked the beginning of the river, doubtless 
the most beautiful in all America, twenty-five leagues wide 
at its mouth and dotted with numerous wooded islands. 

The first cleared land to be seen was Beaupré, the bishop’s 
estate, at the foot of Cape Tourmente. Ile d’Orleans lies 
between this and the southern shore, and Quebec itself at 
the end of Ile d’Orleans. 

The capital of New France was admirably situated for 
commerce. But as yet it was merely a small borough of 
about seventy houses, built haphazard on the irregular 
ground at the foot of a grey cliff. The offices, stores and 
dwellings were along the river shore; Fort Saint Louis, the 
church, the headquarters of the company of the Cent As- 
sociés, and a stone building which served as bishopric, pres- 
bytery and seminary combined, were on the heights. A 
steep, twisting road led from the lower to the upper town. 
Before reaching the parade ground, near the cemetery and 
within the ramparts, one passed a camp of a hundred and 
fifty Hurons, almost the sole survivors of that great race 
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which had been so flourishing in the days of Champlain and 
was now almost exterminated by the Iroquois. These cruel 
scalpers had become of late years such a menace that the 
colonists lived in continual dread of a similar fate for 
themselves. 

The arrival, in June, of four companies of tried soldiers 
under command of the Marquis de Tracy, who was invested 
with viceregal authority, followed shortly by four others of 
the Carignan-Salicres regiment, had therefore been joyfully 
welcomed. This first relief was succeeded by reinforcements 
of every kind, including workmen and marriageable women. 
New immigrants were expected, also implements, cattle and 
pigs. Twelve horses had already been landed. These “ French 
oddities” amazed the savages, unaccustomed to the sight of 
a domesticated horse. 

The colonists who had dwelt so long in fear of ruin or 
massacre took heart once more. It was a joyous crowd 
gathered that day on the bank of the river to welcome the 
new governor and the intendant. Hundreds of eyes were 
riveted on the Saznt-Sebastien as she drew nearer, slowly and 
heavily, under the blazing sun. Among the crowd the black 
robes of Jesuits mingled with the brilliant uniforms of the 
officers. Colonial husbandmen, healthy and serious of mien, 
with their wives in holiday garb, dragged hordes of noisy 
children at their heels. Large families were the rule in this 
country where the women — possibly from the effect of the 
climate — were brought to bed regularly every nine months. 
How many of these urchins, chasing one another in the 
gutters or dodging the well-aimed cuffs of their parents, 
imagined that at twenty-one they would be authentic noble- 
men? The coureurs de bois, almost as unclothed as the 
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Indians, palavered with the sergeants, recounting the pleas- 
ures and perils of their life on the trail. Whenever a squaw 
passed by, with her copper-colored skin and jet black hair, 
ribald comments passed from group to group. While the 
new-comers, holding their noses, deplored the native habit 
of smearing the skin with natural oil, with its greasy and 
evil-smelling effects, the less fastidious Canadians shrugged 
their shoulders and winked at the soldiers as they pointed 
out the garters of moose or porcupine hide which these 
Indian belles wore above their knees to hold up their mocas- 
sins. This form of stocking, worn also by the men, was fash- 
ioned of leather folded and stitched to the shape of the leg 
and ending in pliable shoes of a heavier leather, without sole 
or heel. 

The costume of the savages consisted otherwise of very 
little. A few wore, as a sort of tunic, a European shirt with 
the sleeves cut off. The greater number contented themselves 

_ simply with a gaccari, a length of cloth or fur passed between 
the thighs and gathered by a belt round the hips, the ends 
hanging down some twelve or fourteen inches in front and 
behind. They wore their blankets flung negligently across 
their backs, with no attempt at arrangement. None the less 
they achieved a certain native elegance, being without excep- 
tion well-built, strong and nimble, and superior in height 
to the French. Except for the eyebrows, their faces were 
hairless. If any hair appeared, it was plucked out immedi- 
ately by the root. Another of their habits was that of always 
carrying in their hand a pipe and tobacco box. 

These savages that one saw in considerable numbers 
gathered on the quay with the rest of the crowd, this 
memorable day, to await the landing of the envoys of the 
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“Grand Onontio,” as they called the King of France, were 
either Hurons from the citadel camp or chiefs of various 
tribes who had come to sell their furs in Quebec. Their 
painted faces excited the curiosity of the stout orphan girls, 
lately dispatched from Rouen by the Archbishop for the 
benefit of those Canadians who wanted wives. Although the 
sailors had contrived to teach them a good deal, in spite of 
chaperonage, during those long nights on ship-board the 
poor girls still opened their eyes at sight of these fascinating 
braves, painted in vermilion, their torsos covered with mag- 
nificent designs worked on the living skin, their faces traced 
with delicate lines in which they rubbed white, black and 
other colors mixed with oil or fat. The savages carried the 
art of self-decoration to a fine degree. They wore head- 
dresses of feathers or embroidery; neck and wrists were 
weighted with collars and bracelets of beads; beads and 
feathers were threaded through three different holes in their 
ears. Some even pierced the cartilage of the nose to make 
place for a feather which, drooping on either side, gave the 
effect of a moustache. Small wonder they were the amaze- 
ment of these simple village maidens, brought up in the 
shadow of the Tour du Beurre. Some of the girls giggled, 
but the greater number took them for devils pure and simple. 

Suddenly a tremor passed through the crowd. The cannon 
thundered across the river. Now one could distinguish, down 
to the least detail, the figures carved on the Saint-Sebastien’s 
prow. 

The throng surged forward with a single impulse, to be 
immediately checked by the soldiers who were clearing the 
space round the landing-stage. The guns of the fort returned 
the salute from the ship. The echoing reports shook the 
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Talon 

windows of the near-by church, now silent and deserted. 
As the customary Te Deum was to be sung in honor of 
_Messieurs Remy de Courcelles and Talon, the two official 
musicians of the Jesuits were already at their post behind 
the new organs. They were the first novices of New France. 
These two seminarists, both born in Quebec, were named 
Louis Jolliet and Germain Morin. 

At last the salvos ceased. At first there was silence; then 
the two young men could hear a far-off shouting, which rose 
on the air and drew gradually nearer. The populace, pressing 
on the heels of the cortege as they climbed the steep road, 
accompanied the march to the church with cries and ac- 
clamations. The voices grew louder; the procession ad- 
vanced; one could hear at last the tramping of feet past the 
wall. Perruques appeared, escorted by the black-robed priests. 
Jolliet stretched his hands over the key-board, his feet touch- 
ing the pedals. He had just time to observe, by stretching his 
neck, that governor and intendant were both men of fine 
stature, and that they looked kindly and sincere. The priest 
ascended the steps of the altar; the deep tones of the organ 
broke suddenly forth. Hearts expanding with hope felt 
that a new era was about to dawn upon their country. 
There stood before them a man who would perform great 
deeds. 

New France had owed its existence solely to a French ad- 
venturer, drawn to those parts in his pursuit of the chimera 
which had haunted the imagination of every navigator of 
the sixteenth century. Jacques Cartier had travelled two 
hundred leagues up the Saint Lawrence hoping simply to 
discover the famous North-west passage. The same dream 
had led Champlain, some sixty years later, to discover the 
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lake which bears his name and also Lake Ontario. The 
founder of Quebec had conceived of it only as an out-post 
on the route to China. These two attempts had differed in 
their practical results. Cartier’s efforts at colonization failed 
swiftly and miserably. The work of his successor endured, 
or rather was prolonged. Champlain, full of zeal and con- 
fidence, hoped to people Canada with husbandmen and 
tillers of the soil. Richelieu, in imitation of England and 
Holland, created at this time the Company of the Hundred 
Associates, or cent associés, giving it the privilege of com- 
merce in this rich fur-yielding district, on condition that the 
Company help in the establishment of colonists. Too en- 
grossed in its own immediate interests, with a zeal which did 
not prevent its later decline, the Company neglected this 
essential part of its duty. The cardinal, monopolized by the 
cares of the Thirty Years war, could turn no practical ear 
to the heart-broken appeals of Champlain, clinging to his 
rock of Quebec. The English easily took possession of it in 
1629. Three years later they were obliged to restore it to the 
French. France set store by this far-off possession in North 
America, but not to the extent of preoccupying herself un- 
duly about it once it was restored to her. The apathy of the 
king and of the Company was a strong incentive to the 
Jesuists to establish an actual theocracy in Canada. 

Once peace was concluded these priests returned alone to 
the country, much to the anger of the Récollets brought 
there a short time before by Champlain, who prided them- 
selves on having celebrated the first mass in New France. 
The barefoot monks of St. Francis resented being thus 
evicted. They lamented above all seeing their wily rivals 
supplant them in the exalted work of converting the say- 
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ages. The idea came from Richelieu, who hoped to lead the 
natives to the knowledge of God and at the same time bring 
them under some sort of control. 

It will stand to the eternal honor of the French that they 
_ preached the faith to the American tribes without ever hav- 
ing recourse to the cruel methods of the Spanish, and that 
they advanced into the interior to carry civilization to the 
wilderness instead of clinging to the coast, like the English 
and the Dutch who were concerned only with mercantile 
profits. This generous policy, at which some have mocked 
but of which the benefits are undeniable, could have found 
no better supporters than the Jesuits, inspired by a definite 
ambition and a no less definite desire for martyrdom in their 
untiring quest for new races to evangelize, in what then 
seemed the limitless regions of this New France. But for 
them its two-fold character of the land of discovery and the 
land of evangelization would never have been so well estab- 
lished. The path they so heroically followed was pointed out 
‘to them by a layman of unusual courage and daring, Jean 
Nicolet, son of a Cherbourg carrier. The Indians called him 
Maritouriniou, meaning “the wonderful man,” a name he 
deserves to carry down through history. 

Nicolet came to Canada in 1618. He first lived alone 
among the Algonquins in Ile des Allumettes, in order to 
learn their language. His influence with these Indians was 
so great that they sought his aid in concluding their peace 
with the Iroquois. He lived next with the Nipissing, with 
whom he stayed nearly nine years, having his own hut, his 
household and his place in the Council of the Elders. Each 
tribe constituted a sort of small republic, divided into three 
families each ruled by a chieftain, without actual royal 
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power. The allegiance of those whom he treated as his chil- 
dren was perfectly free. As a further check against possible 
despotism, each chieftain had certain appointed deputies or 
assistants, called agotanders. After these came the Senate, 
which discussed questions upon which the women had 
previously deliberated among themselves. 

His nomination as commissioner-interpreter to the com- 
pany of the Cent Associés recalled Nicolet for a brief time 
from the pleasures of savage life. But he set out again almost 
immediately, in company with a Jesuit, this time for the 
country of the Hurons. He in turn was haunted by the same 
idea as Cartier and Champlain. On what grounds did he 
hope to find the North-west passage through the country 
of the Winnebagos, who inhabited the south shore of the 
Bay des Puants, communicating with Lake Michigan? The 
Hurons furnished the guides for which he asked, and 
together they covered the three hundred leagues which 
separated the provinces of the two tribes. Nicolet was so 
sure of finding mandarins on the further side of the Great 
Lakes that he even garbed himself, to do them honor, in a 
gorgeous robe of Chinese damask embroidered with birds 
and flowers. This marvellous costume amazed the new tribes 
among whom he penetrated, as did also the two pistols 
or “tonnerres” stuck in his sash, which finally won him the 
veneration of the savages. 

The unconcerned explorer still pursued his dream, ad- 
vancing always towards the west. He passed through vil- 
lages of the Folles-Avoines, the Poteoutamis, the Illinois and 
many others. He ascended Fox River; went down the Wis- 
consin, and was finally the first to hear rumors of a mysteri- 
ous great river known to the Indians under the name of “ the 
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great lake” or “the great sea,” but of which they knew 
neither the source, nor its ultimate place of emptying. 

This at once excited the curiosity of the Jesuits. On 
Nicolet’s return to Quebec, where he became commissary- 
general to the Company, they deluged him with questions 
concerning the mysterious river. This fearless man, who 
ended so tragically (he was drowned in the Saint Lawrence 
in 1642, when a sudden gust of wind overturned his canoe) 
appears in retrospect as an amazing pioneer. Although he 
did not know it he traced, during that fantastic journey of 
many months, the actual map of the future conquests of 
New France, which it took nearly half a century of effort to 
realize. The immediate result of his courage was to further 
inspire that of the Jesuits and the coureurs de bois. 

Champlain never went further than Lake Ontario. Since 
1640 the Jesuits had penetrated as far as the eastern shore of 
Lake Huron. They were the first to take possession of Sault 
Ste. Marie, at the foot of the rapids through which Lake 

Superior empties into Lake Huron. They ascended ten 
rivers; they explored the beautiful valleys of the peninsula. 
They were the first, in their reports, to mention Niagara 
Falls. 

These voyages, sometimes by water, sometimes on land, 
were far from pleasurable. The good father, often alone, 
seated uncomfortably on the bottom of a frail birch-bark 
canoe, totally at the mercy of the Indians wielding the 
paddles, felt divided from death not even by a finger’s 
breadth, but merely by the thickness of five or six sheets of 
paper as they shot those lesser cataracts where, instead of 
making a portage, they followed the narrow torrent studded 
with boulders which could have smashed their slender craft 
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at a touch. When the Jesuit went a-foot, carrying on his back 
his altar, his breviary, his blanket and his kettle, he had no 
choice but to follow the faint Indian trails, or those made 
by the wild animals which, led by instinct in their search 
for water, or the easiest slope of a hillside, traced the first 
paths across the eternal forest, through the tangled creepers 
which stretched from tree to tree. The silence of these woods 
terrified them. Only the murmur of the wind, the fall of a 
leaf, the howling of wolves at nightfall or the crashing of 
some half-starved bear through the underbrush, broke the 
terrible monotony. 

In summer the priest was scorched by the sun, devoured 
by the mosquitos. In winter he suffered from the intense 
cold. Overtaken by a blizzard he would have to stop, im- 
peded by his snowshoes and blinded by snowflakes, and 
grope with his hands for some near-by tree trunk to which 
he could cling, and find some shelter for his shivering and 
frozen body. In spring and autumn he waded through 
swamps deep in half-melted ice, with water up to the waist. 

The reception he met with from the savages would de- 
pend upon the moment and upon their humor. During the 
fine season they were disposed to be friendly, either in the 
hope of receiving gifts from him or simply out of curiosity 
to hear his sermons. Seated motionless in a circle, their arms 
crossed on their breasts, they listened, watching while he 
unfolded his pictures of the damned burning in everlasting 
fire or tortured by a thousand demons. These people showed 
a natural hospitality. The stranger had a right to the best at 
their feasts. They would willingly give away everything 
that they had. But they had to have something to give! 
Being accustomed to eat, even to bursting-point, as long 
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as their supplies held out, they never gave a thought to the 
future. As soon as bad times returned and game became 
scarce they contented themselves with what nature left 
them. Deprived of the sagamité they adored, they were re- 
duced to eating rock-tripe, a species of lichen which re- 
sembles the green crust found on the surface of sun-dried 
marshes, wild berries, boiled acorns, insipid roots or per- 
haps nothing at all. Uncomplaining, they suffered hunger 
patiently. But the poor priest lying on a mat, a log of wood 
for a pillow under his head, in a smoky hut surrounded by 
greasy unwashed bodies, was less easily satisfied. The In- 
dians for their part had no thought but to rid themselves of 
this useless mouth. They would play tricks on him, such as 
stealing his blanket or his kettle. Another trick was to aban- 
don him on some deserted island, alone and without help, 
save what he might obtain from divine providence. Some, 
especially the Iroquois, were crueller yet. Should they come 
to believe, in the excess of their superstition, that their guest 
- was concealing a devil among his personal belongings; 
should they take it into their heads that baptism caused 
death, they would kill the missionary or submit him to the 
most abominable torture. They would apply burning brands 
to his body to make him confess, bite his hands or pull out 
his finger-nails. The victim, living always in dread of an 
ax stroke, bore these tortures stoically, with touching tran- 
quillity of soul. 

But what is most extraordinary is that those who escaped 
would continue to feel a singular tolerance, almost an ad- 
miration, for their persecutors. Although the Indians were 
heedless, fickle, idle beyond expression, suspicious, selfish 
and boastful; without learning or science, without art, with 
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no apparent laws and no organized religious worship; 
although the Jesuits stormed and raged, thundered in holy 
wrath against these miscreants, with their absurd adoration 
of the Great Hare, creator of the habitable world, of man 
and of the fishing-net, with their devotion to their Micha- 
pous, their Menou, their Manitous, their sorcerers, diviners 
and casters of spells, whose mummery and juggleries scan- 
dalized the worthy fathers as much as did their worship of 
the sun, the moon, thunder, fire—a hundred equally per- 
nicious beliefs such as characterize the followers of Satan 
upon earth; none the less all this did not prevent their 
recognizing in these same savages a certain fineness of mind, 
sane judgment, lively imagination, excellent memory and 
pride and nobility of heart. According to the Fathers, they 
brought better judgment to bear upon their affairs than 
did the French, and were to be praised for their heroic con- 
stancy, never giving way to anger through their sense of 
honor and greatness of heart. 

What a confusion of sentiments! But it is readily explained. 
These Jesuits, whose most ardent ambition was to lead all 
strayed souls to God, showed themselves in the depths of 
the American forest the same incomparable humanists as the 
founders of the College of La Fléche. Useless to tell them 
the kind of fable that delighted Jacques Cartier, of strange 
tribes in the north who never ate, of people with only one 
leg. They were familiar with the origin of all tales of won- 
der. They had read Pliny and Ctesias, and more especially 
the Latin poets, whom they had translated with love. They 
were if anything over-nourished on antiquity. And strange 
as it may appear, it was their great culture which inspired 
them with sympathy and tolerance in their attitude towards 
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these savages, whose heads they observed to be just as large 
as those pictured by Julius Caesar, Pompey and Augustus, 
although they had always considered these proportions as 
existing more in the artist’s mind than in reality. 

This established, they readily recognized in the Indians 
not only the features but also the moral traits of the ancients. 
These people who formed actual republics, who honored 
the old and freely obeyed the chieftains chosen for their 
virtues, seemed a rough-hewn copy of the Romans. The 
good Fathers were not far from believing them, on account 
of these resemblances, of an essence superior to our own, 
and were on the brink of admitting the natural innocence of 
primitive man. 

A scruple then came to the Jesuits. Without doubting the 
excellence of their own preaching they began to fear that 
“the corruption which has entered among the Christians 
might be communicated to the converted savages, who 

_ absorb, together with the doctrine of the saints, the evil 
spirit of those about them,” to quote the words of a Récollet 
of the time of Champlain. With the idea of protecting the 
newly baptized converts, whose sincerity was in any case 
none too sound, from the perversion lying in wait for them, 
they determined to isolate them from the rest of the popula- 
tion. The logical sequence of their argument, together with 
the desire for domination natural to their Order, led them 
to an attempt to found a religious empire in New France, 
modelled upon that established by the Spanish Jesuits in 
Paraguay. 

They were therefore compelled to regard anyone who 
attempted to form contact with the Indians, other than by 
their intermediation, as an enemy. The coureurs de bois were 
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naturally the first to fall under the ban. This collection of 
younger sons, first-born of second-rate nobility, officers of 
insufficient means and young Canadian independents and 
half-rebels, lured by what was one day to be known as “ the 
call of the wild,” were by no means distinguished for their 
virtue. In the course of their wanderings they made love to 
the Indian women and were loved by them in return. This 
state of affairs was detrimental to the work of the Fathers, 
still more seriously menaced by the custom, current since the 
coming of the English, of bartering alcohol for furs. The 
Indians took naturally to drinking, and drank incessantly; 
they lost all control and abandoned themselves to orgy and 
excesses of every kind. The Jesuits stormed, invoked the 
civil powers; demanding arrests and punishment and for- 
mal prohibition of all such traffic. The governors, even those 
most devoted to the Order, turned a deaf ear. They realized 
that the fur trade would pass into foreign hands unless they 
acceded to the Indians’ demands; they were by no means 
averse to the mingling of the races, which had been one of 
Champlain’s dreams; furthermore they had need of the 
coureurs de bois, always ready to obey orders when it came 
to chasing the English or the Iroquois. 

The priests, irritated by these culpable evasions, made a 
stand against the governors, relying on the support of the 
bishop who, though in no way depending from them, up- 
held them warmly in the name of outraged morals and 
through a common interest. 

The Jesuits, who sought the monopoly of discovery, 
preaching, martyrdom and hardships were not in fact the 
only opponents of the Sulpicians, those modest but some- 
what dull scholars who in obedience to a vow pronounced 
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at St.-Germain-des-Prés in a spirit not unlike that of the 
Crusades, had made their way as far as Montreal, above 
the village of Three Rivers, in the spot where Cartier had 
terminated his ascent of the Saint Lawrence. Monseigneur 
Frangois de Laval-Montmorency, the first to be appointed 
to the vicariat of New France, had very little sympathy with 
these priests whose Superior, de Queylus, hoping to preserve 
his position in the country as Grand Vicar of the Archbishop 
of Rouen and at the same time keep his independence, had 
intrigued against him at Rome, mocking at the king’s 
threats only to submit himself in the long run. 

The Iroquois war which broke out in 1641 was destined 
to deal a fatal blow to the Jesuits, first in ruining their 
beautiful missions in North Canada, which were deserted 
from 1650, but above all in frustrating their theocratic aims, 
in so far as France awoke, in the face of danger, to a realiza- 
tion of her duties towards the colony she had so long ne- 
. glected, and the commercial company responsible for it. 

The Fathers, although they had with great éclat baptised 
one of the Iroquois chiefs, had made very little impression 
on the Iroquois as a whole. These Indians were divided into 
five nations; the Senecas, the Cayugas, the Onandagas, the 
Oneidas and the Mohawks. They inhabited the country 
situated between the Appalachian mountains and the south- 
ern shore of Lake Ontario. Although not very numerous — 
there were barely twenty-five thousand all told, of which the 
warriors numbered two thousand five hundred — they con- 
stituted the greatest military power of North America, on 
which they had the same claims as the Romans upon the 
Old World. Aggressive, fierce and fearless, wilier than the 
Hurons and their superiors in physical stature, they were 
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good politicians and indomitable warriors. They had early 
become aware of the rivalry between the French and the 
English, and made good use of this knowledge to avoid 
falling under the yoke of either party. 

In 1641, tired of smoking on their mats, z.e., living in the 
monotony of peace, they sharpened the tomahawk, resolved 
upon the immediate extermination of their enemies the 
Hurons. Twenty years later the war was still raging, and 
at the beginning of the summer the Iroquois, redoubling 
their audacity, seized twenty-three of the French, some at 
Three Rivers and some at Montreal, lying in ambush even 
in the court-yard of the Hotel-Dieu. Two Sulpicians perished 
in this attack. They decapitated one, roasted and ate the 
other. 

The colony, plunged into panic and at the end of their 
resources, sent an envoy to Versailles in the autumn of 166r. 
Mazarin, never greatly concerned about New France, had 
just died, and Louis XIV was beginning his personal reign. 
His Majesty received this ambassador from the backwoods 
personally, treated him with favor and promised troops for 
the chastisement of the savages. The Canadians awaited 
the arrival of these troops for three years, during which 
period they received some little help in money and more 
marriageable young women, decimated, by small-pox, for 
the settlers. Colbert, however, in the first glow of royal favor, 
inaugurated his colonial policy by substituting, for the fast- 
failing Company of the cent associés, that of the West 
Indies, destined to an equally brief career. The arrival in 
Quebec three months earlier of a viceroy, and now of the 
governor and the intendant, put an end to a period of 
interminable sufferings. 
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The triumvirate was a good one. Tracy, conciliatory and 
firm, had already settled the affairs of his country at Cayenne 
and San Domingo with judgment and promptitude. Daniel 
de Rémy, former lieutenant of the king at Thionville, was 
a valiant soldier, impatient and touchy, but devoted to the 
public welfare. As for Talon, he was hard-working, clair- 
voyant, orderly, large in his views, clear in his ideas and full 
of executive energy, never hesitating when necessity arose to 
overstep his powers and trespass upon the provinces of 
others. Colbert, making his choice after long deliberation, 
had sought him out in Hainaut where, although barely forty, 
he had for ten years held the position of intendant. 


Talon, at first sight of the country, was swept off his feet. 
He was enchanted by the beauty of the Saint Lawrence with 
its wooded banks, by the perfect situation of Quebec. He as 
yet knew nothing of this vast land, inhabited by three 
_ thousand French people, two thirds of whom were crowded 
in the capital and its outskirts, while for two hundred leagues 
along the mouth of the river the country stretched, derisively 
empty, to the tiny fortified village of Montreal, no larger 
than a single farm; but already he dreamed of carrying the 
name and the arms of His Majesty as far as Florida, New 
Sweden, New Holland, New England, even to the Mexican 
sea. He was obsessed immediately by the idea of founding 
a great kingdom. 

On the other hand he realized also that there were more 
urgent things to be done, in particular the establishment of 
peace. This was the task of Tracy and de Courcelles who, 
after a bold winter campaign with very little result, finally 
carried fire and steel into the enemy’s country, forcing re- 
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treats at every step, burning village after village, until they 
succeeded in impressing upon the savages that it was use- 
less to resist the power of the King of France. The Mohawks 
were the last to bury the hatchet; they did not uncover it 
for eighteen years. 

This necessary war of destruction was succeeded promptly, 
under the control of the governor and intendant, who treated 
the Indian not as subjects but as allies, by a clever policy 
of collaboration, based upon interest. 

The peace once concluded Tracy left the colony for good, 
on August 26, 1667, by the Saint-Sebastien, taking with 
him a young Canadian, twenty-two years old, delighted at 
this opportunity to travel and to see France. Louis Jolliet 
was born in Quebec, in the Lower Town; his father, a native 
of La Rochelle, was wheelwright to the company of the 
cent associés. The child, orphaned at an early age, was 
educated by the Jesuits, who induced him to enter the semi- 
nary. He received minor orders and was also one of their 
official musicians. This voyage was for him an extraordinary 
adventure. Who could have predicted when, less than two 
years ago, seated at the organ in the church he listened, to- 
gether with his companion Morin, to the salutes being fired 
from the Saint-Sebastien, that he too would one day embark 
on this same ship? 

How did such good luck come his way? By chance, as 
often happens. The year before the first philosophical debate 
had taken place in the congregation, in presence of all the 
high powers. Monseigneur Francois de Laval had attended 
the debate, as well as Tracy, Courcelles and Talon, who had 
taken it into his head to speak, with great effect. Jolliet had 
replied equally well, displaying much logic. The novice 
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pleased them. The intendant made him a promise. The 
young man respectfully begged the permission of his mas- 
ters to renounce the ecclesiastical career. The Jesuits com- 
plied regretfully, but without rancor, contrary to their usual 
custom. Possibly the Fathers were secretly pleased that one 
of their old pupils, on whose fidelity they could count, should 
have attracted the favor of the royal authorities at a moment 
when, in face of the zeal displayed by Talon, they were 
forced to realize that the country was escaping more and 
more from their influence. 

It was the intendant’s object to reserve for the king this 
realm that the others hoped to reserve for God and their 
Order. The stakes were high; it was a keen struggle on both 
sides, in spite of courteous appearances. But even while mak- 
ing their strongest efforts the Jesuits were always ready to 
admire any advantage gained by the adversary. 

Talon devoted himself first to the administrative, judiciary 
_and political organization of the colony, afterwards giving 
his attention to agriculture and commerce. Thanks to him 
the forests receded, the cleared land spread, new crops were 
sown and the herds multiplied. He exploited the forests 
and built ships; he developed the fisheries and established 
factories. After three years of patient toil he could declare 
with legitimate pride: “I can now clothe myself from head 
to foot in the products of Canada,” while a priest exclaimed 
at the same time: “It is fine to see nearly every bank of our 
Saint Lawrence peopled by new villages, that please the 
sight with their quantities of houses, and offer the conveni- 
ence of frequent resting-places.” The population was almost 
trebled and the intendant asked Colbert for more girls to be 
married to the officers and soldiers of the Carignan-Saliéres 
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regiment, who at his request had agreed to remain and help 
to people the country. In this he encountered once more the 
continual and irritating opposition of the governor in sup- 
porting the view of Saliéres, who would have preferred to 
disembark at La Rochelle, under the eyes of all the fine 
ladies, with his companies complete. 

The characters of Talon and de Courcelles, one straight- 
forward, the other full of suspicion, became more and more 
incompatible. The underhand disapprobation of the church, 
which Talon had refused to maintain on the pedestal of 
authority where he had found it, finally exasperated him. 
He demanded, and obtained, his recall. 

At the close of 1668 Talon set sail from New France, 
leaving behind him a colony which, before his arrival, had 
been a colony only in name. Everyone expected him to re- 
turn, and it was his own desire to do so. 

Installed at Versailles he assumed, in fact, the attitude of 
official representative of Canada, which he continued to 
govern from a distance in spite of his ephemeral successor, 
who was a failure. At the same time he applied himself to 
obtaining, from Colbert, authority to put into execution a 
plan of extension which he claimed was very necessary for 
the future development of the country. 

When Talon returned to Quebec in 1670, invested with 
full powers, and still full of enthusiasm, he devoted this 
last and most glorious period of his administration largely 
to discovery, though not to the neglect of other interests. 


The intendant’s first act was to dispatch men of character 
and resolution to the West and North-west, to the South and 
South-west. They were instructed to seek for mines of every 
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kind, particularly copper, to take possession of the country, 
whether inhabited or not, to raise the royal standard and 
draw up official statements on which to establish future 
claims. Through these new countries he hoped to find what 
was his principal and almost unique object, some opening 
by sea further south than the Saint Lawrence, which being 
situated in the extreme north only permitted entry to ships 
during five or six months of the year. His aim was to dis- 
cover the famous passage between the seas of the North and 
South, to penetrate as far as the Gulf of Mexico or at least 
find some more convenient access to the Atlantic. 

The Jesuit whom he sent with a companion to Hudson 
Bay learned from the Indians of the presence of English 
in that region, led there by two Huguenot renegades, Chou- 
ard de Groseilliers and Radisson, convinced that the sea 
which lay to the north of the Kilistinon country communi- 
cated with the China Sea. Talon asked if it were not possible 
to establish a depot in the bay to serve as a base of supplies 
for ships attempting this discovery. A certain Captain Poul- 
let, from Dieppe, had already offered to attempt a passage 
through Davis Strait. The Intendant recommended him 
with enthusiasm to Colbert. 

Why did Daumont de Saint-Lusson, who on June 14, 
1671, assembled at Sault Ste. Marie, on the already conquered 
shore of Lake Superior, the representatives of fourteen In- 
dian tribes, in order to plant before their eyes an immense 
cross bearing the escutcheon of France, while a crowd of 
Jesuits and coureurs de bois intoned the Vexilla Regis and the 
Exaudiat, choose for his theatre the country of the Ottawas 
and the Nez Percés? It was because he believed himself free 
to advance towards the west, beyond Lake Michigan, as far 
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as that mysterious great river first mentioned by Nicolet, now 
known as the Mississippi, which perhaps might lead to the 
China Sea. 

Why again should this same Saint-Lusson, immediately 
on his return to Quebec, set out again breathlessly for Acadia, 
restored by the English after the Treaty of Breda? Because 
Talon, the king having refused his proposition made in 
1667 to occupy New York, the possession of which would 
have secured to New France an easy and permanent access 
to the Atlantic, wanted to possess, across the vast zone of 
forest separating the two countries, in one of the small 
Acadian ports of Pentagoet or Port Royal, a harbor open all 
the year round. 

He showed tireless energy in his movements, and great 
wisdom in his choice of pioneers. He wanted to acquire 
Hudson Bay. It would have been madness not to apply to the 
Jesuits, who had made Tadoussac the centre of their northern 
missions, had ascended the Saguenay several times, discov- 
ered Lake St. John, and dreamed of still further exploration. 
But side by side with Father Albanel he sent a young 
Canadian, recently raised to the nobility by the king, Denys 
de Saint-Simon. Since the close of the Iroquois war the 
Jesuits had been solidly entrenched at Sault Ste. Marie. 
It would have been bad policy to exclude them from the 
famous assembly of the fourteen tribes. Father Allouez was 
therefore asked to pronounce a discourse in honor of Louis 
XIV. For the benefit of the Indians he portrayed the Great 
Onontio as more terrible than the thunder, making the earth 
tremble beneath his onslaught and setting fire to sea and 
land by the discharge of his cannons. But it was Dumont 
de Saint-Lusson who spoke in the name of His Majesty. 
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Thus, with the idea of increasing the power of France and 
strengthening her position, Talon profited by the progress 
made by the Jesuits while forcing them more and more into 
a state of dependence. Simultaneously he encouraged all 
their possible competitors. During his absence the Sulpicians, 
jealous of the rival order, had bent all their efforts towards 
the conquest of new souls for heaven and new domains for 
the king. Francois de Fénelon, brother of the Archbishop, 
had together with Trouvé founded a mission on the northern 
shore of Lake Ontario, and Lascaris d’Urfé another on the 
site which bears his name. The intendant encouraged them 
to persevere. He had brought with him from France some 
Récollets who made excellent parish priests. By continually 
increasing the numbers of those priests outside the Jesuit 
Order he hoped gradually to wean Monseigneur de Laval 
_ from their influence. A later result of this policy was to assign 
an increasingly dominant part of the work of discovery to 
the civil element. 

Before his arrival his secretary, inspired with the same 
idea, had already despatched an expedition to Lake Superior 
in search of copper beds. The expedition was in charge of 
young Jolliet, with whom was associated a certain Péré, an 
engineer. This old pupil of the fathers, on his return from 
France, had decided to make his fortune by trading. The 
friendship still shown him by the Jesuits and the protection 
of the authorities, which he knew how to foster for his ad- 
vantage, seemed powerful aids in this career. He left Péré 
busy rummaging in the ground, and returned to Quebec 
with a rich cargo of furs, following a new route imparted 
to him secretly by an Iroquois, which led by way of the 
Great Lakes. Broken only by the falls of Niagara, it had the 
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advantage of requiring only a half league of portage. In 
the territory of the Ottawas Jolliet had met with two Sul- 
picians who ended by taking possession of Lake Erie in the 
name of His Majesty but whose original aim had been to 
reach China, at the instigation of an imaginative colonist 
from Montreal, who had abandoned them suddenly midway 
on a pretext of illness, but more probably merely to rid him- 
self of their company. This same Robert Cavelier, sieur de 
La Salle, had returned on his steps to interview Talon, had 
convinced him of the possibility of reaching the Gulf of 
Mexico, and had once more departed. 

The intendant would have been delighted to forestall the 
Jesuits in the Mississippi region so long coveted by them. He 
patiently watched their evolutions in this direction, already 
prepared, if this adventurer or another should not succeed, 
to enter the country in their tracks and steal their conquest 
from them at the last minute. 

The fathers advanced methodically towards the West. 
_ They were still haunted by the suggestion of Nicolet. In the 
midst of the Iroquois war, even while they were being driven 
back on all sides, one of their number, Ménard, had man- 
aged to approach Lake Superior, eager to visit the mysterious 
river. But this unhappy priest lost his life while engaged in 
helping a Huron tribe pursued by the enemy. The only 
traces found of him, many years later, were his soutane and 
his drinking-pot, then in possession of the Sioux, who ex- 
hibited these articles at their feasts and offered up food to 
them. 

Not until 1666 did Allouez, a sturdy mountaineer from 
Forez, then fifty-three years old, a fearless marcher and 
skilled canoist, arrive to resume the interrupted work of 
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Ménard in Green Bay, opening from Lake Michigan. From 
the Indians whom he found living in a marvellous spot, with 
full view of the open country for miles around, compared 
by him to the earthly paradise, he learned the hitherto un- 
known name of the great river. From the information they 
gave him he gathered that the Mississippi rose in the north 
and flowed southward, to regions so remote that the Indians 
who had navigated the river in search of enemy tribes to 
combat had been unable, after innumerable days of journey- 
ing, to discover the mouth, which must lie either in the direc- 
tion of Florida or of California. 

This new information reached the Jesuits at a moment 
when their spirit was already undergoing a change. They 
were forced to admit a check in their great work of conver- 
sion. The Hurons distressed them by their lack of piety, 
the Ottawas by their devotion to Manitous. The hope of 
finding other tribes more amenable to their teaching, the 
ever-present fear of attack from the Iroquois, the hostility 
of the civil powers, everything combined inspired them with 
a desire to found the new Paraguay of their dreams in some 
region much further afield. Unwilling to lose the country 
bordering on the Mississippi, they held solidly to the island 
of Michilimackinac, the so-called cradle of the Great Hare, 
and to Sault Ste. Marie, the keys respectively to the tribes 
of North and South, inhabiting the shores of the great river. 

In the latter spot they had an excellent fort, that is to say 
a stockade built of cedar logs a dozen feet in height, enclos- 
ing a chapel and a house, together with some cultivated 
ground. The Indians never failed to salute this fort with 
several gunshots when they passed it by. Every year, from 
spring until the beginning of winter, the Sault Indians, 
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nomads of the region, came here in numbers to secure the 
fish obtainable in vast quantity at the foot of the rapids, 
which formed a natural fishing-station. 

The two fathers, Dablon and Marquette, who occupied 
the post, tried to induce the Indians to settle by clearing the 
land. Naturally they did not succeed. By way of consolation 
they talked at great length of the famous Mississippi, await- 
ing discovery. 

Dablon was a man of great resistance and energy. Jacques 
Marquette, then thirty-two years of age, had less physical 
strength and was of gentler character. Born at Laon, he had 
begun his novitiate at Nancy, and studied later at the Uni- 
versity of Pont-a-Mousson; he had taught grammar at 
Rheims, Charleville and Langres, but with no great inclina- 
tion, his desire being always to make his life-work the con- 
version of the savages. The Blessed Virgin, object of his 
most tender devotion, gave heed to the young man’s prayers 
shortly after he completed his first year of theology. The 
Superior of New France sent him out to the mission of 
Tadoussac. On account of the ease with which he acquired 
the Indian languages — he ended by speaking six dialects — 
he was sent in 1668 to Sault Ste. Marie, the entry of those new 
territories peopled with unknown tribes whose language he 
immediately set himself to learn. 

In the autumn of 1669 Marquette replaced Allouez at 
Point Saint-Esprit, to the south-west of Lake Superior, while 
that indefatigable native of Forez, accompanied by Dablon, 
proceeded to the south of Green Bay to found the mission of 
Saint Francis Xavier, the second which had grown, always 
following the westerly direction, from that of Sault Ste. 
Marie. 
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The Illinois, who had been chased by the Iroquois to 
within seven days’ march of the Mississippi, came every year 
during the trading season to Saint-Esprit. They often spoke 
to Marquette of the great river, so extolled by the Sioux who 
inhabited its banks, increasing his longings to explore its 
course. But an unlucky incident destroyed his hope of ever 
reaching it. The Hurons of his flock provoked the enmity 
of the Sioux and fled in panic. He followed them. Together 
they travelled beyond Sault Ste. Marie to install themselves 
on the Island of Michilimackinac where Marquette, in de- 
spair at being driven from the west, founded the mission 
of Point St. Ignatius. 
- Meantime Allouez and Dablon called together the neigh- 
boring tribes of Green Bay, harangued them, unrolled their 
pictures and gathered new information about the Mississippi. 
Beginning from 1670, Dablon wrote to the general of the 
Jesuits that the great river must undoubtedly empty its 
waters near the shore of Florida, over four hundred leagues 
“away. He heard from the Indians that the river was so 
wonderful that at three hundred leagues from its mouth it 
was wider than the Saint Lawrence at Quebec. The father 
proposed to accomplish the voyage the following year. He 
was already making his preparations when he was recalled to 
take up the functions of Superior-general in New France. 

Allouez was left alone among the Fox Indians, with whom 
he had at first very little success. They ended, however, by 
flattering him. They offered up tobacco to his crucifix, and, 
on return from a victorious combat, for which they had set 
out with a cross painted on their shields, they formally sancti- 
fied Jesus as god of war. 

During this time Dablon was making his way to Quebec, 
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which he reached in 1672. Talon received and questioned 
him, and was convinced from this latest information that the 
possession of the Mississippi would afford a powerful natural 
frontier for the French in North America. Where was the 
outlet of this river? In the south sea or in the Gulf of 
Mexico? Either supposition seemed to him possible. 

The intendant, his actions hastened by the fact that he was 
preparing to leave the colony, sought at once for a man 
capable of carrying out this important exploration, now 
rendered almost easy, thanks to the patient work of the 
fathers. The Superior, who would willingly have dispensed 
with the everlasting meddling of the royal authorities in 
what he considered to be the personal business of the Order, 
but could not very well rebel openly against the will of 
His Majesty’s representative, proposed Jacques Marquette as 
being the one best qualified in his eyes to bring such an 
enterprise to a successful termination. Talon, faithful to his 
policy, insisted, without repulsing the candidate from Point 
St. Ignatius, that the expedition must be headed by a civilian. 
He picked out his protégé, Jolliet, just returned from a long 
trading expedition on the shores of Lake Superior, where he 
had had the opportunity of witnessing the assembly of the 
fourteen tribes, the year before. The choice was an excellent 
one. 

This young man was the most expert boatman in Canada; 
he could draw a map; he stood well with the priests, and he 
knew Jacques Marquette. They had met for the first time 
at Sault Ste. Marie, where Jolliet wintered in 1669. Dablon 
was also there. Of an evening, before the blazing fire of logs, 
they had talked together of the Mississippi, which had been 


for years the principal topic of discussion among the western 
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missions. The Superior undertook himself to announce the 
great news to the Jesuit. His companion was to join him 
shortly at Point St. Ignatius. 

While the preliminary discussions were going on, Talon 
packed his trunks. He regretted leaving this land that was so 
dear to him, at the very moment that he was about to be rid 
at last of Courcelles. But it was enough to see and hear Cour- 
celles’ successor for Talon to congratulate himself that he 
would not be called upon to share the government of New 
France with Louis de Buade, count of Pallau and Frontenac. 

Frontenac, god-son of Louis XIII, was fifty years of age. 
Ambitious, fond of domination, he was given to black hu- 
mors and fits of rage. This Gascon Parisian, although a 
member of high society, had the manners of a bully. He was 
perpetually boasting of his table, his china, his horses. Yet 
at Paris he was on the point of starvation, and was over- 
joyed to obtain the position of governor at 8,000 livres, on 
_ which M. de Grignan, the son-in-law of Madame de Sévigny, 
already had his eye. 

Madame de Frontenac and her friends strongly favored 
this exile. The “divinity” as she was called, who gave, from 
the depths of her apartment in the Arsenal, the tone to the 
Court where she never appeared, was as impetuous in charac- 
ter as her husband. For a long time they had lived apart. 
The count had had much experience in warfare; he was 
brave, almost foolhardy. 

He had no preparation for his new functions. But he 
showed considerable capacity. He had an unerring eye and 
a quick mind, penetrating and resourceful. He allowed him- 
self to be initiated by Talon, listened to his advice and ratified 
his decisions. He signed the order despatching Jolliet to the 
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The intendant set sail for France ais Cour 
vember, 1672. He was not destined to return, as he hi ‘ 
He ended his career at Court quietly, as first gentleman- 
waiting to the King and secretary to the cabinet. . 3 
At the time the vessel set sail Jolliet had already passed , 
the falls of St. Louis, opposite Montreal. He rowed as fast 
as he could so as to reach Michilimackinac before winter 
set in. 
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IJ. THE DISCOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


x (): THE 8th of December 1672 Louis Jolliet, 

having covered three hundred and fifty leagues 
LS by canoe and made fifty portages, finally 
reached the island of Michilimackinac, at the entrance of 
the neck of water connecting Lake Huron and Lake Michi- 
gan. Jacques Marquette was busy writing his journal. He 
welcomed the young man warmly, rejoicing that a favor- 
able decree of providence should have brought him here 
exactly on the feast of the Immaculate Conception. It was 
a new proof of the tender protection bestowed on him by 
the Virgin Mary, whose aid he had so often invoked for the 
grace of being permitted to visit the tribes inhabiting 
the shores of the Mississippi. He decided at once to dedi- 
cate their future voyage to her, and Jolliet, who was of a 
pious mind, made no objection. 

The two men spent the winter in careful preparation. The 

_ father questioned the Indians, took note of the names of 
villages that they would pass on their way and the rhumbs 
of wind they should follow. On this information the chief 
of the expedition drew up a temporary map. 

When the fine weather returned he occupied himself with 
the construction of another boat and the recruiting of car- 
penters. At Sault Ste. Marie, barely three days distant from 
Point St. Ignatius, there were always a number of “ donnés,” 
who gave free service to the priests in return for the absolu- 
tion of their sins. He engaged five, among them Pierre Por- 
teret and Jacques, whom he knew particularly well. 


On May 13, 1673, the little troop, having loaded their 
canoes with some Indian meal, dried meat, gifts for 
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the savages, astronomical instruments and paper for the 
account of the voyage, left the island Michilimackinac 
on a course towards Green Bay. Marquette, serious and 
happy, seated uncomfortably in the midst of his baggage, 
recited prayers to Mary in his gentle voice as the canoe 
glided forward. 

The explorers first crossed the territory of the Folles- 
Avoines, or Wild Oats, so-called after a kind of wild rice 
found in that district growing on the clayey bottom of the 
small rivulets. When the Indians evangelized some time be- 
fore by Dablon and Allouez learned that the object of the 
“Black-robe” was to adventure into the countries watered 
by the Mississippi they did their best to dissuade him from 
so perilous an enterprise. The inhabitants of those lands, 
they assured him, would knock any stranger on the head at 
sight; war moreover had broken out between several of the 
tribes there; the great river was full of dangers for those 
unfamiliar with its course; it was peopled by terrible mon- 
sters who devoured men and canoes at one gulp; there was 
also a demon who could hear anyone coming from a long 
distance, and would obstruct their passage; finally, the heat 
was so excessive that they would infallibly die from its ef- 
fects. Marquette replied that he had no fear of demons, that 
even death itself did not frighten him; and they embarked 
once more in their canoes. 

Reaching the extremity of Green Bay the expedition en- 
tered the river which flows into it, a tranquil stream haunted 
by quantities of teal and other birds attracted there by the 
wild rice. Shielding their eyes with their hands from the 
strong sunlight Jolliet and the father searched the horizon 
for signs of the Indian settlement which Allouez had visited 
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the year before, and which they knew must lie somewhere 
in this direction. They finally saw it, a charming and de- 
lightful village built upon an eminence, surrounded by limit- 
less fields divided by woods and tall trees, where one saw 
wheat, plums and grapes. This spot was inhabited by the 
Miamis, as well as by the Mascoutens and the Kikaleux. 
The former wore two long locks above their ears, giving 
them a graceful appearance. They were the best looking and. 
the most civil. The others seemed like peasants by com- 
parison. 

Marquette was delighted to see a large cross set up in the 
middle of the village. The Indians had decked it with white 
furs, red belts, bows and arrows in thank-offering to the 
Great Manitou of the Christians for the plentiful hunting 
during the winter. 

The Jesuit called ee the elders of the tribes, to whom 
he presented Jolliet, the governor’s envoy, and revealed the 
object of their mission, before asking for two guides who 
could accompany them some three leagues further, as far 
as the river which empties into the Mississippi. They had 
been told that the ground was thickly covered with marshes 
and small lakes among which it was very easy to lose one’s 
way. The Senators, who remembered Allouez with friendly 
feeling, supplied the two guides and pressed on the travellers 
a beautiful mat which might serve as a bed during their 
voyage. 

On the following day, June 10, two Miamis led the French 
by a portage of two thousand seven hundred paces to the 
banks of the Wisconsin, where they lingered for a last sight 
of these seven white men who had undertaken such an 
extraordinary expedition. 
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The father, who had forgotten the prowess of Nicolet in 
earlier days, was convinced that no other European had 
advanced so far. As soon as they embarked he recommended 
their party once more to the Blessed Virgin, and began to 
examine all their surroundings with minute attention. The 
river bed was of sand; each moment they passed between 
vine-clothed islands; on either side was good ground inter- 
spersed with woods, fields or hills covered with walnut, 
oaks, white birch and enormous holly trees. At about thirty 
leagues from the portage the river bank assumed a singular 
appearance. One of the paddlers, who had seen a similar 
appearance elsewhere, told them that it was due to beds of 
iron. The explorers seized their paper to note down this inter- 
esting fact. A few leagues further on the river suddenly 
widened to immense proportions. They realized that they 
were approaching the mouth. 

They had been paddling for nearly a week when a shore 
appeared in the distance, barring the horizon. Each man 
quickened his stroke; the shore grew, assumed definition. 
Everyone rose in their seat, shouted, laughed. “The Missis- 
sippi! The Mississippi!” An ecstasy was on every face; 
every heart beat faster with joy. 

And on June 17, while Marquette offered fresh prayers 
to Mary in gratitude for her constant protection, the two 
canoes entered the great river, over half a league wide, over 
which a solemn silence seemed to reign. 

Enormous and ancient trees were mirrored in its peaceful 
waters, which were of the utmost transparency, free from 
rocks and scattered with beautiful islands. On the right, 
some distance away, rose high and rugged mountains, while 
on the left stretched fields and clearings opening towards 
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the hills. How far they seemed to be from the dense forests 
and the rapids of Canada! The canoes glided without ob- 
struction, through a rich and vigorous landscape. They 
gazed about them in astonishment and admiration. Every- 
thing had changed in appearance. Never before had they 
seen wild swans like these, those birds that come every year 
to pass the moulting season; never fish of such immense 
size. One of these happened to bump against the canoe, 
and Marquette, startled, took it for a big log that would 
destroy the boat. The father was positive that he saw, in a 
clearing on the river bank, a great monster with the head 
of a tiger, a pointed nose like a wild-cat, whiskers and up- 
right ears. Quantities of wild turkeys now took the place of 
other game, and there were herds of strange and enormous 
animals resembling domestic cattle, but much heavier in 
build. They had tremendous heads, a sort of dirty tassel 
hanging below the throat, black horns, shaggy manes 
_above their fierce eyes and a small hump between the 
shoulders. The rest of their body was covered with thick 
wool. 

For a hundred leagues the seven Frenchmen advanced as 
in a dream through this wonderful country, which seemed 
to be inhabited only by birds and beasts. None the less they 
were on their guard. At nightfall they lighted a fire ashore, 
but as soon as they had eaten supper they anchored their 
canoes as far as possible from the river bank to sleep. Two 
of their number kept watch each night until dawn, in case 
of surprise. 

On June 25 the explorers observed on the western shore 
some human footprints, and a little beaten path winding 


through a field. They halted and decided, as it seemed to 
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be a path leading to some village, to reconnoiter. Jolliet and 
Marquette left their canoes and their men and set out alone, 
recommending their souls to God. 

After a couple of leagues they came upon a village of about 
three hundred huts situated on the edge of a stream, and saw 
two others on a hillside. They called to the savages, who 
emerged promptly and deputed four old men to receive 
them. As the tongue of this unknown tribe bore a strong 
resemblance to Algonquin Marquette was able to converse 
with the elders, who told him that they were Illinois. An 
impatient crowd, respectful but full of curiosity, escorted 
the strangers to a hut where they were received by an old 
man standing, entirely naked, in the doorway. 

“Splendid is the sunlight, Frenchman, when you come 
to visit us!” he exclaimed, raising his hand above his eyes 
as though to protect them from the rays of the planet which 
his tribe held in adoration. 

After taking snuff, he then announced that he would lead 
them to the great chieftain who lived in the neighboring 
village. 

The chieftain was seated, naked, between two equally 
naked old men on a large platform. He invited his guests 
to seat themselves beside him, and the salutations and 
speeches began. Marquette spoke first, by offering four pres- 
ents. The chieftain responded by the gift of a tiny slave 
nine years old and of a calumet, or pipe of peace. 

This calumet, an actual passport for the safety of life in 
any battle or dangerous encounter, was made of a red stone 
polished like marble and pierced in such a way that one 
opening served to receive the tobacco and the other consti- 
tuted the end of the stem, a cane two feet long and as big 
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round as a walking-stick, decorated with the heads of birds 
of beautiful plumage, and with many-colored feathers. 

This exchange of presents made, the great chieftain begged 
the Frenchmen not to proceed further south on account of 
the great dangers to which they would undoubtedly be ex- 
posed. Not far away a terrible monster lay in ambush, ready 
to devour any passerby. Marquette replied that his greatest 
happiness would be to lose his life for the glory of God. 
The chieftain admitted frankly that this was beyond his 
understanding, and conducted them to the feast which had 
been prepared. 

They first offered the strangers a dish of sagamité, which 
these Indians, who were dependent upon the wilderness for 
their eating-vessels, ate with a sort of spoon fashioned from 
the skulls of cattle. There followed three turkeys, then a 
dog, which was immediately removed upon the Frenchmen 
refusing to taste it, and last of all a piece of beef, the choicest 
morsels of which were forced into the mouths of the guests, 
much as food is given to nestlings by the mother bird. 

Marquette and Jolliet stayed several days with these 
friendly Illinois, observing their traits and customs, so dif- 
ferent from those of the Canadian tribes. 

They wore, when they deigned to clothe themselves at all, 
dresses made from the hides of their cattle, which taken in 
summer after the wool is shed becomes as soft as velvet. 
They had guns, which they had bought from other tribes. 
Their chief had almost a royal air. They knew winter only 
as the season of rains. The soil yielded them three good 
harvests of corn every year. They kept jealous guard over 
their wives, cutting off their noses or ears if they did not 
behave. But the young girls gave themselves freely to prosti- 
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tution. They had also men dressed as women, who assumed 
all the obligations of the sex, resulting in an indescribable 
corruption. The latter were prohibited from dancing; in 
war they carried a club instead of the bow and arrow. They 
were regarded as Manitous, and nothing was done without 
their advice. | 

At the end of June the two explorers, rejoined by their 
companions, embarked at about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, in presence of the whole population, who had never 
before seen canoes so small in size, and descended the Pekina- 
toui, which empties into the Mississippi. 

The river was overhung with very high and menacing 
rocks. Suddenly the French caught sight, on the summit of 
one of these, of two huge monsters, as large as calves, staring 
at them with frightful red eyes. They had the face of a man, 
with horns and a beard, a greenish body covered with scales 
and an immense tail so long that it passed over the head 
and came out between the legs, terminating in a fin. Upon 
looking at them closely, which their young slave refused, 
terror-stricken, to do, Jolliet and Marquette discovered that 
these monsters were merely painted figures. They did not 
however believe that they were the handiwork of the savages, 
a question which they discussed as they floated over the deep 
tranquil water. Before long they were forced to leave the 
river, to avoid some swift rapids. This tangle of big trees, 
branches and floating islands which encumbered the mouth 
of the river was too dangerous to pass, so they decided to 
make a portage to the south. 

After twenty leagues’ march they reached the shore of 
the Ouabouskigon River which finally brought them, as they 
had supposed, to the Mississippi. Following its course they 
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made acquaintance with the demon of which they had heard 
so much, the said demon being nothing more than an arch 
of rocks within which two opposing currents of water met 
with such force as to produce an uproar well calculated to 
strike terror to the hearts of the naturally superstitious 
savages. 

As they left the mouth of this river bluish grey cliffs rose 
along the shores of the Mississippi. The current had become 
more powerful and the heat was stifling. As a protection 
against the sun and also against the mosquitoes which were 
becoming more and more numerous the travellers were 
forced to contrive a kind of hut with their sails. 

As they were thus drifting at the mercy of the current 
they saw some savages with their guns pointed. Marquette 
rose and brandished his feathered calumet, while his com- 
panions prepared to return the first volley. The priest ad- 
dressed the Indians in Huron, but they made no reply. Was 
it a sign of war? But in the end they came to an understand- 
ing. The savages, more frightened than themselves, merely 
wished to invite them to eat. The French having agreed to 
disembark, they regaled them with wild beef, bear oil and 
some excellent white plums, telling them that they were 
only ten days’ journey from the sea, and that Europeans, 
from whom they bought cloth, lived on the eastern side; 
that these played on curious instruments, had pictures and 
rosaries and dressed in the same manner as the father. 

This news raised the spirits of the French, who took to 
their paddles again joyfully. The two canoes now advanced 
slowly through country in which no meadows were visible, 
though they must have existed, hidden from sight by the 
tall woods which clothed either side of the river, for they 
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could hear somewhere near by the continued lowing of wild 
cattle. The elms, the white oaks and cottonwoods were 
enormous in size. There were quail by the edge of the water 
and flocks of parrakeets flew by overhead. 

By their instruments the explorers found that they had 
descended as far as the thirty-third degree of latitude, when 
they came in sight of a village on the shore, called Mitchi- 
gamea, the inhabitants of which had a far from friendly air. 

Warriors with bows and arrows, clubs, hatchets and 
shields, uttering loud war cries, were making ready to at- 
tack them by land and water. Two young men were already 
swimming towards them with the intention of seizing the 
canoes. The current forced them back, but one of the two 
threw a club which passed just over the head of the priest, 
who was bent on displaying his calumet and making signals 
of peace. The elders, having finally seen the pipe with its 
feathered stem, calmed the zeal of the warriors, and the 
seven Frenchmen, unwillingly and not without fear, obeyed 
their command to come ashore. 

The parley was begun under difficulty, no one under- 
standing any of the six dialects which the father spoke. They 
at last found an old man who spoke a little Illinois. Through 
his interpretation the travellers learned that they would be 
taken next day to the great village of Arkansas, some eight 
leagues distant. 

On the morrow, far from reassured, they set out for this 
village preceded by ten savages in a canoe and saw the chief 
of the tribe coming to meet them on the water, as nude as 
his subjects, his nose and ears decorated with down, holding 
his calumet in his hand and chanting agreeably. 

The information that Marquette succeeded in extracting 
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from this chief confirmed, without rendering any clearer, 
that which he had received from the other savages. These, 
the chief told him, were enemies of his own people, inter- 
fering with their free passage to the sea and thus hindering 
them from commerce with the Europeans and even from 
hunting the buffalo, so that they were reduced to great straits 
for food. 

During the evening the chief sent for the strangers and 
passed round the pipe of peace to allay their suspicions, there 
being a rumor that the elders were deliberating the proposal 
of some of their number to kill and rob them. 

All this undercurrent of insecurity forced Jolliet and Mar- 
quette, whose uneasiness was increasing, to hold a council on 
their side to decide their line of action. Should they go 
further, or turn back? 

It was certain that the Gulf of Mexico was situated at 
thirty-one degrees and forty minutes; at the most they could 
be only three or four days’ journey from it, and it was un- 

-doubtedly there that the Mississippi emptied and not, as 
was believed, by the eastern side in Virginia, the sea coast 
of which was on the thirty-fourth degree, which they had 
already passed, nor on the western side toward California, 
the river flowing directly south. 

The two Frenchmen, now convinced that they had no 
chance of learning anything more, hesitated to pursue their 
explorations. By falling into the hands of the Spanish, who 
would undoubtedly hold them prisoner, or risking death at 
the hands of the numerous savages, expert with the gun, 
who infested the lower part of the river, they would only 
stand to sacrifice the entire fruits of their voyage, since in 
either case their information would be lost with them. 


ate. 





For these reasons, therefore, they yee to return 
on July 17, headed northward, they left Arkansas. _ ‘ 

Another European, Hernando de Soto, had already been 
over the ground they abandoned. This companion of Pizarro, 
the conqueror of Peru, had carried the war into Florida, 
discovered by Ponce de Leon who, in love with his too young 
wife, sought there the island which, according to legend, 
concealed a miraculous fountain whose waters held the gift 
of everlasting youth. In the course of his marches, counter- 
marches and vain victories Soto crossed the great river 
before he succumbed, May 15, 1545, at the junction of the 
Mississippi and the Red River. Although his compatriots 
paid slight attention to this discovery which was due to 
chance and of which they, no more than its author, under- 
stood the importance, Soto was none the less the first white 
man to see the Mississippi. 

Jolliet and Marquette, having re-ascended the river, not 
without some difficulty, as far as the thirty-eighth degree, 
now entered another tributary, the Illinois, a wide, deep and 
quiet river which they had been told would lead them easily 
to Lake Michigan. 

This new country delighted the French, as much for the 
quality of the soil, the woods and the prairies, sometimes ten 
and even twenty leagues in extent, as for the abundance of 
fish and game. Of all the regions they had seen this was 
certainly the most beautiful and the best adapted to settle- 
ment. 

The voyagers stopped at Kaskaskia, a village of seventy- 
four huts, where they were very well received. The Indians, 
who seemed of a natural amiability, begged the father to 
return and instruct them. One of the chiefs, accompanied 
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by the young men of the tribe, carried his politeness so far 
as to guide them to the portage of Chicago, on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, from whence they reached Green Bay. 

At the end of September, after an absence of four months, 
the two explorers reached the mission of Saint Francis 
Xavier. There they passed the winter together, the Jesuit 
copying and perfecting his journal, Jolliet drawing up a map 
of the expedition. In the spring of 1674, while Marquette 
prepared to keep his promise of evangelizing the Kaskaskias 
Jolliet returned to Quebec by way of the Great Lakes. He 
was already in sight of Montreal when his canoe overturned 
in the rapids of La Chine. During four hours he struggled 
for life in the water, before finding himself alone on the 
shore, having lost his two boatmen, the little slave whom 
he had intended presenting to the governor, and a pre- 
cious casket containing, besides his beautiful map and his 
own notes, the Account of a Voyage Full of Rarities 
and Curiosities, in the handwriting of the father, of which 

ba copy had very fortunately been preserved at Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

The bells were rung all day in the capital to honor the 
arrival of the explorer, and the bishop, followed by all his 
clergy, went to the altar steps to thank God for the success 
of so great an enterprise. 

Frontenac and Father Dablon each on their own account, 
for hostility had not ceased to increase between the two 
powers, interrogated Jolliet upon his voyage. 

It was now definitely established that one could go by 
boat from the Saint Lawrence River to the Gulf of Mexico, 
making only a single portage, at the point where Lake 
Ontario falls into Lake Erie; that is to say, at Niagara Falls. 
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The former novice affirmed also the possibility of discovering 
through the numerous tributaries flowing into the Missis- 
sippi an issue to the Mer Vermeille (z.e., the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia) and to California. He spoke of the abundance of 
the mines they had glimpsed. He was loud in praise of the 
territory of the Illinois. 

“A settler,” Jolliet said, “ would not there spend ten years 
in felling and burning the timber as he does here. From 
the first day he could put plough to the ground. He could 
grow good vines, graft the fruit trees, make use of the buffalo 
hides, and from their wool spin a stuff finer than the red and 
blue blankets of the Iroquois. The climate is better than 
that of New France, where the ground is covered with snow 
for six months of the year.” 

Thus already grew the idea, fundamentally true, that the 
West was a sort of paradise; an idea destined to haunt the 
mind forever after. 

On November 11, 1674, the governor announced the dis- 
covery to the minister, at the same time sending him by his 
secretary the map of the regions explored, which Jolliet had 
re-drawn from memory. The young man, a good courtier, 
had given the name of Frontenac to the Mississippi. The 
other, equally so, preferred that it be called after Colbert. 
True to his hatreds, he meanly omitted in his letter to men- 
tion the name of Marquette. France was at the moment 
conducting a difficult war. The news which overjoyed the 
Canadians left Versailles unmoved. 

Meanwhile the pious Jesuit was on his way to the village 
of Kaskaskia. A hemorrhage overtook him during the jour- 
ney, and he arrived, at the beginning of autumn, a sick man. 
Even so he managed to fulfill his duties, going from hut to 
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hut to preach the holy faith. The Kiskakons listened to him 
with respect. 

In the spring, realizing that his illness was becoming 
more acute, he ordered Porteret and Jacques to take him back 
to Michilimackinac, to the midst of his beloved Hurons. He 
could not complete the voyage. His boatmen carried him 
ashore at the mouth of a river by the portage path of Chicago. 
They hastily built a hut and laid him in it. He had to be 
lifted and carried like a child. 

Marquette, calm and serene to the last in spite of his ex- 
treme weakness, pointed out a hillside where he wished to 
be buried, and thanked God and the Virgin for the grace of 
being allowed to die in a forest, far from all human aid, like 
his model, St. Francis Xavier. On May 15, 1675, his lips 
pressed to his crucifix, he died. 

Two years later the Kiskakons exhumed his bones, washed 
them and placed them carefully in a birch-bark casket, 
which they carried with great reverence to Point St. Ignatius. 
Thirty canoes filled with grief-stricken Indians followed 
this strange funeral cortege. 
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x ATHER MOURET, who was in charge of the <e 
novitiate of the Company of Jesus had great 


x reason for rejoicing when the student who had 
given him the most anxiety finally made his vows, on 
October 10, 1660. 


The good priest had often wondered whether he would: 


ever succeed in overcoming this headstrong dominant char- 
acter, in curbing this fine but restless imagination with its 
powerful urge for independence. 

The youth, then fifteen years of age, who had just finished 
his studies in rhetoric, had been sent in 1658 to the Jesuits 
in Paris by their colleagues of the College of Rouen. He was 
a strong Norman, tall of stature, with a proud eye and 
vigorous constitution, of the name of Robert Cavelier. His 
father, a wealthy wholesale merchant, described as an “ hon- 
orable man,” lived in the parish of Saint-Herbland. When 
young Robert, following the example of his elder brother, 
already a priest of Saint Sulpice, wanted to enter holy orders, 
he raised no objections to what seemed a sincere vocation. 

The novice after taking his vows went to La Fléche to 
take courses in logic, physics and mathematics. Without 
being a model in either study or application he showed con- 
siderable aptitude for the two latter sciences, on which the 
college laid great emphasis. 

He soon developed, however, a peculiar restlessness; he 
could never stay very long in the same place. Before finishing 
his philosophy he went to teach the fifth class at Alencon; 
before beginning his theology he was master of the fourth 
class at Tours, then of the third at Blois. Everything bored 
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him; nothing interested him. He lacked moderation with 
the scholars, modesty with his equals, submission towards his 
superiors. His strong and scrupulous sense of honor kept 
him from breaking the bonds which attached him to the 
Order, but he already longed for more freedom. He wrote 
to the superior general at Rome begging to be sent abroad. 
They replied that he lacked the steadfastness required by 
the Constitutions for such a mission. He insisted obstinately. 
A second and more curt refusal followed the first. All the 
same his superiors, in order to help him the sooner to realize 
his ambitions, allowed him to enter the theological course at 
five years below the required age. He appeared satisfied. 
But at the end of six months he asked as a favor to be allowed 
to continue his studies in Portugal. The general refused 
“Remain quietly in your Province,’ he wrote to him. 
~ When your third year of probation is over I will do my best 
to grant your zealous wishes.” This note irritated the young 
man extremely. His only thought now was to throw off the 

| yoke. He asked to be absolved from his vows, which was 
granted to him. 

On January 28, 1667, Robert Ignatius Cavelier, experienced 
scholastic, was dismissed from the Society. His father had 
just died. Did he believe himself suddenly wealthy, misinter- 
preting the text of the recent law of 1666, which allowed 
him to resume his liberty but left him deprived of his in- 
heritance? He could only claim, as a matter of fact, out of 
this entire large fortune some 400 livres income, the capital 
of which was paid over to him immediately by his co- 
inheritors. 

What could be done with such scant resources? He had 
a natural taste for travel and movement; he was familiar 
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with the Jesuit Relations; there had been frequent discussion 
of the New World in his family, one of his uncles being 
among the first inscribed shareholders of the Company of 
the cent associés; moreover, and it was this which finally 
decided him, his elder brother Jean, the Sulpician, had a year 
ago joined the mission of this order in Canada. As soon as 
his affairs were settled with the notary Robert set sail for 
America. He reached Montreal just at the beginning of 
summer. He had lost no time. It was exactly six months from 
the day he left La Fléche. 

He had come without any definite plan. His enthusiasm 
being easily aroused, and some means of livelihood being 
necessary, he believed that he had found his career as a 
colonist. The Sulpicians, proprietors of the region, made land 
grants on very easy conditions. Jean obtained for him one 
of the best properties, at the spot where the Saint Lawrence 
widens into Lake St. Louis. Full of zeal, he intended to found 
a village here. He surrounded his new property with a stock- 
ade, distributed several acres among agricultural tenants 
capable of working the land, and erected several small 
buildings. 

But his changeable moods quickly led him to give up 
cultivation for trade. With a gun on his shoulder and some 
Indian meal in a bag, accompanied by either French or 
natives, he went among the Iroquois, trading glass beads, 
hatchets, saucepans or knives for their beaver pelts. Little by 
little these small expeditions roused a desire for real adven- 
ture. He too, like everyone else, dreamed of discovering the 
North-west passage. This idea so haunted him that he 
changed the name of his estate, calling it no longer St. Sul- 
pice but La Chine. 
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Some Indians spoke to him one day of the Ohio. He con- 
ceived a theory that this unknown river might lead to Asia. 
He even convinced a certain Sulpician, Dollier de Casson, 
a giant of a man with great physical strength. This former 
cavalry captain of the army of Turenne agreed to join him. 
Neither of them had any money. Cavelier unhesitatingly 
sold the land he had received for nothing, and so raised the 
necessary funds for the voyage. M. de Queylus, however, 
mistrusted seeing one of his priests set out with such a 
scatterbrain, and obliged the two future explorers to take 
a second Sulpician with them, René Brehan de Gallinée, 
who seems to have been the only sensible man in the party. 
The deacon at once found out the weaknesses of their im- 
provised leader. The Sieur de La Salle — Cavelier had borne 
this title since his arrival in Canada — understood very little 
Iroquois in spite of all his boasting; he set out at hazard 
without even knowing which way he meant to go; he had 
_ blind confidence in the compass and his own genius. The 
expedition broke up on the way. The Sulpicians, as the 
reader may remember, returned to Montreal in company 
with Jolliet, who was on his way back from Lake Superior, 
while La Salle, who had just time to interview Talon, set 
out again, to be shortly abandoned by half of his boatmen, 
towards the Ohio. 

For three years, from 1670 to 1673, this energetic man with 
his iron constitution wandered across the primeval forest. 
Once a coureur de bois came across him, hunting with some 
Frenchmen and Iroquois. He lived otherwise on wild 
fruits and berries, and what little he could obtain from the 
savages. Through necessity he picked up a little of their 
language. He finally discovered the famous river which 
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he sought, and followed its course to a spot where it 
falls from a height into vast marshes;’ there he turned 
back. : 

These long and mysterious wanderings were really the 
making of La Salle. They had further the great advantage 
of inducing in him much salutary reflection. Intelligent, 
proud and headstrong as he was, he was forced to realize, 
especially when overtaken by discouragement and starva- 
tion, the folly of venturing at hazard into such difficult 
regions. Nicolet, who had moreover an extraordinary knowl- 
edge of the Indians, was an exceptional case. In those dark 
and solitary hours he could not but admire the sure methods 
of the Jesuits, who never advance blindly. They extended 
their explorations only when they had established some solid 
bases behind them. Did he conceive the idea of supplanting 
them by following their methods? One thing certain is that 
a new idea took birth in his active brain while he was hasten- 
ing to Montreal. Embarrassment, rather than hostility, pre- 
vented him from approaching the order with which he had 
so abruptly broken. Having no means of his own, he was 
unable to continue alone. He tried therefore to gain the good 
graces of the Récollets, and succeeded. It was a clever move, 
and one that decided his career. Frontenac favored the Ré- 
collets because their rivals, the Jesuits, were his enemies. 
Through them La Salle was presented to the governor, who 
at that precise moment was in need of someone who had no 
link with the Jesuits and would be entirely at his orders. 
This young fellow, cultured, energetic and resolute, without 
means but full of brilliant qualities, and whose very faults 
could be made use of, delighted the wily Gascon. He en- 

1 The falls of Louisville. 
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trusted him immediately, in the May of 1673, with a very 
important mission. 

For some time past the Iroquois had been sending their 
best furs to New England, sure of selling them at a better 
price there than in Canada. They also endeavored, for the 
same reason, to obtain possession of the beaver furs from 
the northern tribes. In fear of seeing this flourishing business 
slip entirely from the hands of the French the governor was 
roused to prompt action. The trade route between the Iro- 
quois and the English lay by way of Lake Ontario and the 
Cataraqui river. His idea was to assemble the delegates of 
the five tribes at this point, at the same time to demonstrate 
the power of the Great Onontio and to inspire them with a 
certain confidence, so that they would not take fright at 
the establishment of a fort at the mouth of the river. This 
fort would close the route to the Indians from the northern 
side, keep them under discipline and stop the consignment 
of furs to the English and the Dutch. 

La Salle called together the chiefs and the elders of the 
various Iroquois communities and, by the use of much diplo- 
macy, brought the assembly to a successful issue. Frontenac 
rewarded him by entrusting him with the construction of 
the proposed fort, which was to bear his name. The bond 
between these two men, each ruined but full of ambition, 
was growing closer and closer. La Salle’s career was now 
established; he had become the governor’s right hand, which 
forced him almost against his will into the position of adver- 
sary to the Jesuits. 

In 1674, shortly after the return of Jolliet who realized 
that Talon’s day was over La Salle, on the advice of his 
patron, set sail for France, hoping to obtain the concession of 
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Fort Frontenac from the king. The favor of the high powers — 
was no longer extended to him. In spite of his great discovery 
there was a growing suspicion of him, on account of his 
over-attachment to his old masters. 

La Salle, though armed with a warm letter of recommen- 
dation from his friend, went from Paris to Versailles and 
from Versailles to Compiégne, without succeeding in seeing 
Colbert. He was said to be crazy. Possibly, as he believed, 
it was the sons of Loyola who set this rumor afoot. More 
likely they were taking advantage of his naive self-assurance. 
A gift to the Sieur Ballinzani, director of commerce, of a 
cask of wine worth twelve hundred livres had, however, the 
effect of promptly opening the doors of the Ministry. The 
Prince of Conti in turn introduced him to the king. 
The whole affair was arranged without delay. He received 
on May 13, 1675, a grant of the seigniory of Frontenac and 
its adjacent land on condition of his undertaking the cost 
of the establishment of the fort. The patent of nobility was 
accorded him the same day. His family, overwhelmed, put 
all the funds he needed at his disposition. 

His satisfaction upon returning to Quebec was marred, on 
landing, by an unpleasant incident. The lack of a comfort- 
able inn obliged travellers bound to or from Montreal and 
Three Rivers to accept the hospitality of the habitant. La 
Salle felt some surprise when this was offered, in his case, 
by the tax-collector Bazire, who together with his wife was 
strongly infected by the Jesuits. The exaggerated fawning of 
this couple, who possibly wanted to curry favor with a pro- 
tégé of the governor, aroused his suspicions. The fair lady 
made tender eyes at him, much to his annoyance. One Sun- 
day she enveigled him into her room and carried her effront- 
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ery so far as to ask him to feel her breasts. He made his 
escape, blushing, only to find the elderly husband outside 
in the corridor, concealed in a closet. He had no further 
doubt but that his enemies had devised this trap on purpose 
to ruin him. This time, as on other occasions, he was saved 
by his imagination. 

In less than two years he had replaced the original fort, 
built of earth and stockaded, with a new structure of cut 
stone with four reinforced bastions, which cost him about 
forty thousand livres; he erected a chapel and a house for 
two Récollet fathers; he contrived a good harbor and built 
four decked vessels; he had the isthmus drained by ditches 
and sown with wheat and other crops; he created two vil- 
lages, one of a dozen French families, the other of about 
a hundred natives. It was the first time that the Iroquois 
had been seen helping Europeans to build their fortifications 
and cultivate their ground. His ability was undeniable, and 
it found the necessary support in the frequent visits of the 
governor, who had great prestige among the natives. In a 
word, the enterprise succeeded and prospered. It developed 
into a direct rivalry with the Jesuits’ missions, and marked a 
new form of the supremacy of civil power in the colony. 
Naturally the fathers looked upon it with aversion. But it 
seems absurd to maintain that they tried to poison La Salle 
by putting hemlock in his salad, or that having charged one 
of their own men to stir up revolt in the garrison they should 
have shown the naive imprudence of sending him there in 
the first place under their own recommendation. The authors 
of the libels attacking his enemies, and in which passion dis- 
torts the small fragments of truth, forget that the intelli- 
gence, talent and courage of the Norman were accompanied 
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their violent hatred. 

Another of his faults, long ago an by the fathers, was 
that he could never remain long in the same place. He never 
ceased to conceive new projects, one vaster than another. 
Scarcely was Frontenac finished than he hastened to solicit 
a concession on Lake Erie and in Illinois. Jolliet, allied since 
his recent marriage to the leading families of Quebec, and 
whom no one had yet troubled to reward for his discovery, 
addressed the same request to the minister. Colbert refused 
it on August 28, 1667, under the wise pretext that it was 
necessary to increase the settlements of New France before 
thinking of more remote districts. But on May 12, 1678, 
he authorized La Salle, who had returned to Versailles at 
the end of the preceding year, to explore the western part 
of Canada and gave him permission to establish forts where- 
ever he should judge necessary, on the same clauses and 
conditions as Frontenac. 

This time it was no question of a simple journey, but of a 
veritable voyage of conquest. La Salle’s intention was to 
reach the mouth of the Mississippi and to establish between 
the colony and the Gulf of Mexico a series of stations which 
would take the place, further south, of the line of missions 
established by the Jesuits towards the west. So the fathers 
had, from their point of view, the best possible reasons for 
regarding the establishment on Lake Ontario with an un- 
friendly eye. 

In France La Salle recruited carpenters, blacksmiths and 
sailors, for a great idea was taking form in his eager mind. 
He engaged as commander of this little troop of thirty per- 
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sons a certain Sieur de la Mothe, whom he promised to asso- 
ciate with his own fortunes. He brought with him as lieu- 
tenant a valiant officer of extreme honesty and devotion, the 
son of Laurent de Tonty, the celebrated inventor of the bank- 
ing system which bears his name, who had been introduced 
to him by his patron the Prince de Conti. This young man, 
formerly guard in the marines, had lost his hand at the siege 
of Messina. He had replaced it by one of iron, which he 
used with great skill. 

On July 14, 1678, La Salle and his companions embarked 
at La Rochelle on the same vessel that carried the bishop, 
M. de Barrois, the governor’s secretary and three Récollet 
priests to Quebec. The Norman autocrat almost immedi-: 
ately fell into altercation with one of these priests who 
was in charge of a party of prospective brides, and who 
took it upon himself to forbid their dancing. There was 
some exchange of words and matters might have come to 
serious pass had it not been for the intervention of M. de 
Barrois. 

This priest, Louis Hennepin, was a strange character, rest- 
less, untruthful, a great boaster, crassly ignorant, extremely 
proud and always ready to give ear to the wildest fables. The 
conversion of the savages mattered nothing to him! He went 
to Canada merely because he imagined it to be a sort of 
Eldorado, in order to satisfy his own craving for travel and 
adventure. His superiors in the monastery rarely set eyes on 
this queer youth from Hainaut, now thirty-five years old. 
He preferred the career of a begging friar. With a staff in 
his hand he wandered through Artois, Picardy and Ger- 
many. He had been present —for everything in turn at- 
tracted him — at the battle of Seneff where he boasted that 
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he had ministered single-handed to three thousand six hun- 
dred wounded, having doubtless taken the time to count 
them as well. From there he went to Calais during the her- 
ring-salting season, and thence to Dunkirk. He told how in 
these ports he had hidden behind tavern doors to listen to 
the sailors relating their voyages. He could not tear himself 
away, although the fumes of their tobacco made him sick 
at his stomach. He would have passed entire days and nights 
without eating to listen to these men as they told about 
their adventures at sea, the dangers and accidents of their 
voyages in far-off countries. Some friends in Amsterdam 
had wanted him to go to the East Indies and only the re- 
monstrances of his sister kept him back. But the attractions 
of New France, sung by some braggart at the cross-roads, 
had won the day against her tears. 

As soon as he landed at Quebec the Bishop asked him to 
preach at the Ursuline convent, much against his inclination, 
and later sent him to Frontenac in the company of the 
fathers Zenobé Membré and Watteau. They arrived on All 
Souls’ Day at eleven in the morning. Hennepin cast one 
glance about him, and was already full of projects. He ques- 
tioned his brother priests, Gabriel de la Ribourde, his former 
novice-master, and Luc Buisset, who had been there for two 
years, on the possibility of attempting a reconnoitring expedi- 
tion towards New Orange across the Iroquois territory. It 
would cheer him to see the Dutch, whose language he spoke 
fluently. He fidgetted, prowled, rummaged, put snowshoes 
on, and was convinced at the end of a week that he began 
to understand the dialect of the Indians. The great expedi- 
tion towards the Mississippi which was in preparation ex- 
cited him in advance. He impatiently awaited the return of 
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La Salle, engaged in collecting material in the capital, so 
that he could give him some advice. 

The leader finally appeared, calm, determined and Polite 
as ever. He at once put his plan into execution. He first sent 
fifteen men supplied with seven or eight hundred livres of 
merchandise to the Illinois to trade, establish good relations 
with the natives, open the route and prepare provisions. On 
November 18 he despatched Tonty, Hennepin, La Mothe and 
sixteen workmen aboard a brigantine of ten tons, with orders 
to go below the Falls of Niagara and there choose on the 
river shore the most suitable spot for the construction of a 
large and powerful vessel, which it would be impossible, on 
account of the falls, to launch at Frontenac. 

It was La Salle’s intention to proceed as far as the Gulf 
of Mexico with this ship, which would enable him to bring 
back from those wonderful countries not the few dozen 
buffalo hides that might be carried in a canoe, but hundreds, 
even thousands; to keep discipline more easily among his 


men and protect them from the arrows of the savages. It 


was a useless precaution. As the terrible Iroquois had just 
declared war upon the Illinois there was danger in crossing 
their field of battle. 

How would he pass the single short portage indicated by 
Jolliet at the extreme west of Lake Michigan? Did he expect 
the land to be flooded at this point, or was he going to take 
his ship to pieces and put it together again further on? Upon 
this subject he was silent. 

The difficulties began long before. The Iroquois in the 
neighborhood of Niagara took umbrage at Fort Conti. Gifts 
to the value of five hundred livres failed to appease them. 
It became necessary to compromise, building only a stockade. 
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The vessel under construction offended them also. An In- 
dian, pretending to be drunk, tried to kill the blacksmith. 
The entire village plotted to set fire to the ship. But a squaw 
who had fallen in love with one of the Frenchmen gave the 
alarm. The Indians refused to sell corn to the “ esprits per- 
cants”’; the starving carpenters, incited by some good-for- 
nothing, talked of escaping to New Holland. Hennepin, 
hoping to restore their failing courage, preached with re- 
doubled energy on Sundays and feast-days. La Salle dis- 
tributed brandy and louis-d’or. He went to and fro con- 
tinually between Frontenac and Conti, bringing’ sails, 
rigging, and seven small pieces of artillery. 

At last, about the middle of 1679, the Griffon, so christened 
in allusion to the arms of the governor, which bore two 
winged griffons, was complete. La Salle’s creditors chose this 
precise moment to seize his personal property, his furniture 
and even the bed belonging to his secretary, with the inten- 
tion, as he thought, of preventing his departure. But they 
did not know their man. In the beginning of August the 
ship set sail with thirty-two souls on board, among them 
the fathers Gabriel de la Ribourde and Zenobé Membré, who 
had rejoined Hennepin. 

The Griffon ascended the Niagara River, crossed Lake 
Erie, passed through the canal joining it to Lake Huron 
and drifted towards Michilimackinac which they reached 
on August 27, after encountering a violent storm. It was the 
first time in history that a real ship had navigated the inland 
waters of Canada. 

Landing on the island La Salle recognized to his surprise 
several of his men whom he had believed to be in the Illinois 
country, but who had deserted, stealing the provisions and 
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merchandise entrusted to them. Someone had convinced 
them that their leader’s enterprise was a chimera. La Salle 
demanded the name of their mysterious informant. The ras- 
cals hung their heads in silence. The seigneur of Frontenac 
suspected the Jesuits. There was a rumor that others of his 
men had taken refuge at Sault Ste. Marie. La Salle detailed 
Tonty to go and arrest them and bring them back with their 
accomplices to the mission. The winter rapidly approaching 
he set out once more on the Griffon, making a rendezvous 
with his lieutenant on the south shore of Lake Michigan at 
the mouth of the Miami River. 

Passing the narrows he put into port to visit an Indian 
chief, a friend of the governor’s, and in the village discovered 
the last remnant of the men he had despatched the year 
before to trade in these regions. They had collected twelve 
thousand livres of furs. Here was the wherewithal to appease 
at least a part of his creditors! La Salle ordered the entire 
cargo taken aboard the Griffon, and decided to send her back 
to Niagara with five seamen who would unload the freight 
at Fort Conti and afterward return to meet him at the same 
spot where he had given rendezvous to Tonty. 

The Griffon weighed anchor on September 18, favored 
by a light westerly breeze, and the following day La Salle 
set out with four canoes containing the three Récollets, his 
workmen, a forge, some fittings and several bales of mer- 
chandise. The little party followed the coast, went ashore, 
lost their way, had their goods stolen by the natives, nar- 
rowly missed provoking a war and all but perished from 
starvation before they finally sighted, on November 1, 1679, 
the mouth of the Miami River, where they fully expected to 
find Tonty already awaiting them. But there was no sign 
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of either the deserters or the officer with the iron hand. 
Had they all perished by shipwreck on the way? For some 
time past the weather had been stormy and a gale had 
blown. 

His companions, who dreaded being overtaken by winter 
in this spot, urged La Salle to proceed without waiting for 
the others. But this man, in Hennepin’s phrase, would be 
guided only by his own will. He announced his determina- 
tion to stay here until the arrival of Tonty and of the Griffon. 
To give his men some occupation he set them to work at 
building a fort. The workmen grumbled, complaining bit- 
terly of the food. The native hunters only killed bear, a meat 
overloaded with fat. 

Despair was at its height on November 20, when Tonty 
appeared, bringing two deer in his canoe. They threw 
themselves eagerly on the fresh game. La Salle alone showed 
some displeasure. Tonty, delayed by the storm, had been 
forced by lack of food to put several of the deserters ashore, 
some thirty leagues up the lake. From the tone in which 
La Salle received his explanations he had no choice but to 
set out again post-haste to fetch them back. Of the vessel 
there was no news at all. The Indians who had returned 
from Michilimackinac, questioned, had heard no mention 
of it. Had it been lost? 

La Salle left ten men in charge of the fort, with orders for 
the Griffon if she should make her appearance, and at the 
head of his party set out for the Illinois River by way of the 
Miami. Snow was falling heavily. The portage seemed much 
longer than was claimed by Jolliet, who moreover had fol- 
lowed a different road. They paddled through the marshes 


and with some difficulty reached the river. 
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After following it for about a week the explorers reached 
on January 1, 1680, a large Indian village, entirely deserted. 
They entered the lodges in search of some Indian corn. 
After much hesitation, for they were afraid of incurring the 
enmity of the natives, they made use of some of the stores 
they found there. They had no food left, and were driven 
by necessity. 

Four days passed. Suddenly an army of twelve hundred 
warriors appeared, threatening them with their arrows. La 
Salle waved his calumet, calming their suspicions. They in- 
vited the French to a feast, followed by songs and dancing. 
When the elders had assembled La Salle confessed to having 
taken some corn from the village through which he had 
passed. It being yet untouched he offered either to give it 
back or to pay for it, and spread out his merchandise. He 
then asked permission of the senators to build a fort on this 
spot with the purpose, as he said, of serving as a defence for 
them against the Iroquois; also a large canoe which he told 
them would enable him easily to go to and from Europe by 
sea, through the Mississippi, and bring back quantities of 
new gifts. If they agreed to his proposals, a skilled black- 
smith of his company would repair their hatchets for them. 
This decided them to consent to everything he wanted. 
Navigation on the great river was according to them the 
easiest thing in the world. 

But the next day La Salle noticed an unfavorable change 
in the attitude of the Indians, coinciding with the desertion 
of six of his own men. Possibly it was these latter who had 
worked on their minds during the night. Or else it was the 
work of a mysterious Miami who had come to warn them 
that the white chief was an ally of their Iroquois enemies. 
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This ambassador, who had already disappeared again, came 
from the village visited by Marquette and Jolliet, where 
father Allouez now had a mission. It seemed evident to La 
Salle that the Jesuits were behind this plot. Must he abandon 
his projects? Without hesitation La Salle went courageously 
to the elders and asked to be brought face to face with the 
lying messenger, that he might refute him. His manner im- 
pressed the old men, who none the less made him a long 
speech under the pretext of curing him of his mania about 
descending the Mississippi. 

La Salle now judged it more prudent to build his fort at 
some distance from the village. He called it Crévecoeur, a 
name inspired by his misfortunes. At the same time they 
began the construction of the vessel. 

At the end of February, seeing no sign of the two men he 
had sent to Michilimackinac to make enquiries about the 
Griffon he resolved to go himself to Frontenac with the 
double purpose of learning the fate of his ship and bringing 
back the ropes and fittings for the new vessel, now almost 
completed. Before leaving he charged Hennepin, with two 
boatmen, to re-ascend the great river which perhaps led 
to China. 

The Récollet would far rather have returned to Quebec. 
Not that the dangers daunted him, but because he was suf- 
fering from an abcess in the jaw, which he felt was in urgent 
need of medical attention. La Salle upbraided him, threat- 
ened. Father Gabriel de la Rebourde reminded his old pupil 
of the celestial bliss which would be his reward for martyr- 
dom should he perish at the hands of the savages. Hennepin, 
full of anxiety, set out for the unknown country, armed with 
a magnificent feathered calumet, which did not save him 
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from falling into the power of the Sioux. This cruel tribe 
put him to a hundred humiliations, profaning his pyx, forc- 
ing him to appear in a canoe in company with a hideous 
elderly squaw. Rescued by a cousin of Tonty’s, Daniel Grey- 
solon de Lhut, who like himself had been present at the 
battle of Seneff, as gendarme in His Majesty’s guard, the 
priest did not reach Quebec till the following year. The in- 
tendant then sent him back to France, cured doubtless of his 
abcess but not of his love for travel. 

La Salle, having said goodbye to the father, started the 
following day, March 1, accompanied by four French and 
one Indian, the faithful Nika who had followed him day 
and night for ten years. 

Partly by water, partly on foot, carrying his pack, through 
rain, snow and cold he forced his way through the brush and 
among the tangled reeds, sinking knee-deep in marshes, 
until he reached the mouth of the Miami River where he 

found his two envoys, who had heard no news anywhere of 
_ the missing ship. He sent them back to Crévecoeur with a 
letter addressed to Tonty, telling him to build a new fort — 
_ Fort St. Louis—on the site of the abandoned village dis- 
covered last January. Then he embarked on Lake Michigan, 
his anxious gaze still searching the horizon for signs of the 
Griffon, passed in view of Michilimackinac without stopping 
there, and finally touched ground at Niagara after having 
covered nearly five hundred leagues. His vessel had not re- 
turned to Fort Conti. He made up his mind now that it had 
been lost for good and all. Was this a new blow on the part 
of the treacherous Jesuits? He left his men here, sick and 
exhausted, and taking three fresh ones set out once more, 
indefatigable as ever, for Frontenac, where he appeared 
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He tried to see some clear way out of his dimealtes His = nl 
affairs were in complete disorder. His creditors were clamor- : 


ing; his associates refused any loan. All that was left him 
out of the ruin was the friendship and support of the 
governor. On the invitation of the latter he went to Mont- 
real and, by hook or crook, so arranged matters as to obtain 
a little credit. He recruited new employes, bought mer- 
chandise and materials. He was in the act of loading his 
new canoes when he received a most alti letter from 
Tonty. 

The lieutenant, following the instructions in the letter 
brought by the Miamis, had moved immediately to the 
abandoned village. But while he was tracing the first foun- 
dations for Fort St. Louis, the garrison at Crévecoeur re- 
volted and fled, after pillaging the place. Doubtful of being 
able to hold out alone with the three Récollet fathers and 
the few faithful French still remaining, surrounded by the 
Illinois whose suspicions were increasing, he appealed ur- 
gently for help. 

La Salle stripped Frontenac of its governor, La Forét, and 
its soldiers, and despatched them to Tonty. On his side he 
planted himself firmly to await the deserters, weapon in 
hand. One group of these rascals had reached New Holland 
but the greater number had planned to come quietly back to 
Quebec. He arrested two of them on the way, threw them 
into prison and went on with his twenty-five men. Early in 
December he landed at Fort Miami and took the road once 
more in midwinter, to Crévecoeur. 

There a horrible spectacle met his gaze. Half-consumed 
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corpses were strewn about the fields of decaying Indian corn, 
the approaches to the fort and the ruined lodges. What had 
become of Tonty and his companions? Only the wolves 
prowling nearby could tell the story, for the entire country 
was a desert. From the ends of burned poles hung heads 
devoured by the crows. La Salle took down one, then an- 
other, examining each in turn. None of them belonged to a 
European, whose skulls are always much smaller than those 
of the natives. This revolting task somewhat reassured him. 
But those six stakes which stood a little distance away, 
painted in red and each bearing the design of a man with 
bandaged eyes, filled him anew with uneasiness. Six! The 
French had been scarcely more in number, allowing that one 
or two had managed to escape. 

The broken branches along the road gave him fresh hope. 
Were they the traces of Tonty’s passage? But they only 
marked that of La Forét, who also had retraced his steps, 
and was awaiting his leader at Fort Miami. La Salle spent 
the rest of the winter at the fort, continually sending out 
messengers with despatches to search for Tonty, but without 
avail. During the summer however he learned that Tonty 
had landed at Michilimackinac on the day of Fcte-Dieu, 
together with father Membré and other survivors. He has- 
tened there, arriving August 15, 1681, just one year after his 
departure from Frontenac. They embraced, rejoicing, and 
the lieutenant related his adventures. It seemed that in the 
middle of September the Iroquois had attacked the Illinois, 
and the latter had asked Tonty to go as their ambassador 
to the enemy. The Iroquois having charged the French, in 
a tone at the same time conciliatory and menacing, to de- 
part immediately, he followed their advice. On the following 
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day they all embarked at dawn. On the way, while they 
had stopped to repair the canoe, father de la Ribourde, lured 
by the beauty of the country, strolled away from the party. 
They called him, fired several gunshots, but received no 
reply. They then searched the woods and at last found him, 
lying with his head cut off. The rest of the party took to the 
lake again immediately. They tried to continue their route 
by land, but lost their way. Two Ottawas guided them to 
their village where some French were already staying. Father 
Zenobé learned that the Jesuits had a large settlement not 
far away, on Green Bay, and deemed it more suitable to go 
and stay at the mission of St. Francis Xavier than to re- 
main in the midst of these lewd savages, many of whom 
went about disguised as women and indulged in unspeakable 
debauch. For his part, Tonty said, he had passed a very agree- 
able winter in their company. Membré had returned to join 
him in the spring and together they had come to Michili- 
mackinac. 

“What are your plans now?” he asked La Salle. 

“ The same’as ever.” 

He sent Tonty and his men at once to Crévecoeur, where 
he rejoined them after having taken the time to visit Fron- 
tenac, on Jan. 4, 1682. He had now changed his ideas. This 
year he was going to use canoes instead of the larger vessel. 
Probably because he lacked funds. 

On February 6 the little fleet, carrying fifty-two persons, 
both French and natives, entered the Mississippi and began 
to follow its course downward. 

At the junction of the Ohio River they made a halt. Mid- 
way between this spot and Arkansas La Salle built a fort 
which he called Prudhomme, the name of one of his men 
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who had been lost but was afterwards recovered. He left 
half his party here and with the other half pushed on to- 
wards the mouth of the river. Arriving at the last village 
visited by Marquette and Jolliet he asked for and obtained 
guides to take them to Taensas, which he reached on 
March 20. ; 

The observations made by the two early explorers were 
confirmed more and more by all eyes. While the Canadian 
tribes were characterized by republican institutions and 
the absence of religious cult, those of the lower Mississippi 
were ruled by kings and even had temples. 

In the village of Taensas which Tonty was the first to en- 
ter, twelve armed warriors were stationed in front of the 
chieftain’s lodge, which had a dome-shaped roof covered 
with a mat of various colors. An old man led them through 
a vestibule into a large paved room, hung with mats all 
around. Four beautiful women and sixty elders wearing 
white capes were grouped about the chief, who was seated 


on a couch resembling a throne and wore a head-dress of 


woven reeds exquisitely worked and ornamented with a tuft 
of plumes. 

The monarch, although a king in his own right, willingly 
agreed to become the protégé of the King of France, accord- 
ing to the proposal of the officer, who presented him with a 
sword damasked in gold and silver, several cases of razors 
and some flasks of cognac. Tonty discreetly slipped a pair 
of tortoise-shell scissors to a very pretty lady, who thanked 
him with a pressure of the hand which went to prove that 
these women were not altogether savages, and might easily 
be tamed. Another, to whom he gave some pins, offered 
him in exchange a necklace of pearls which she took from 
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her own neck. THEE did not oe to accept until com-— 
pelled by a glance from the chief§ a 

They were afterwards taken to visit the ete, Be he va 
centre was a large hearth instead of an altar. Priests in white | " 
capes tended the three large logs which burned upon it. 
The lieutenant thought he caught a glimpse, inside a secret 
chamber to which the gods forbade entry, of ingots of gold 
and silver and of European goods bought from the Span- 
iards in Florida. | 

Everywhere the explorers received the same courteous 
welcome. The Natchez Indians and also the Koroas prom- 
ised them their absolute submission. At the end of April 
they came to a spot where the river divided into three 
streams. La Salle, Tonty and La Forét followed one of these 
and after some ten leagues found themselves in a lake which 
seemed a tributary of the same river. They finally reached 
the long sought mouth of the Mississippi. 

Though the banks of the river were uninhabitable on ac- 
count of the floods, at about a league and a half inland there 
began some of the finest country in the world. Oranges, 
citrons and pomegranates flourished everywhere. The reeds 
were full of aquatic birds. Game was abundant, and there 
were large herds of buffalo. 

La Salle verified the position, indicated the mouths of the 
delta in detail, followed up several of the currents and ex- 
plored the surrounding region. 

On April 9, 1682, he planted a cross and a column bearing 
the royal arms, and in the name of the king took possession 
of the entire country traversed by the river Colbert, formerly 
called Mississippi, extending from the St. Louis river, form- 
erly called the Ohio, to the Gulf of Mexico. Before the chant- 
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ing of the Te Deum, the Exaudiat and the Domine saluum 
fac regem broke triumphantly forth, the three harmonious 
syllables of the word “ Louisiana,” fell for the first time on 
human ears. By desire of the discoverer the realm which 
he gave to Louis XIV would bear his name. 

Jacques de la Metairie, notary of Fort Frontenac, then drew 
up the proces-verbal which was signed by thirteen French- 
men. 


La Salle was in all haste to announce his conquest to the 
governor of New France. He left Tonty en route in the 
Illinois village to build the fort of St. Louis, of which he 
appointed him governor, and continued towards Quebec. 
On his arrival the blow fell. Frontenac had left Canada, and 
had been succeeded by M. de la Barre. In place of a friend 
La Salle found himself faced by an enemy, treacherous, frivo- 
lous and very stupid. 

_ The new governor made light of the pretended discovery. 
He suspected its inventor of having recounted a great many 
falsehoods about the matter. Father Membré, whom he 
questioned, kept a close mouth. This seetned to him sus- 
picious. Moreover this M. de la Salle had stirred up the 
Iroquois terribly by building those stockaded houses all over 
the place. He wouldn’t mind telling them that they could 
have him and welcome, if they liked; he would gladly 
close his eyes. Frankly, he would have been very glad to be 
rid of this restless, troublesome individual. He discharged 
his Tonty, and took away Frontenac. La Salle showed 
his title from the king. The governor paid no heed. 
Was he master, or was he not? Then he would act accord- 
ing to his own good pleasure. He gave the fort in seign- 
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iory to Sieur le Bert, a partner of Jolliet and a worthy 
man. 

“And under the thumb of the Jesuits!” retorted the 
ruined and humiliated Norman. 

Why waste any more time in this country? He sailed for 
France in the autumn of 1683, with his faithful Indian, 
Nika, and La Forét, on one of the first ships available. Had 
he a presentiment that this was the last time he would see 
Lake Ontario or the beautiful Saint Lawrence? 

The ship skirted the island of Anticosti, Jolliet’s domain, 
which now supplied fish to all Quebec. Here the discoverer 
of the Mississippi, after having made other important ex- 
plorations in Labrador, was doomed to die seventeen years 
later of an accidental gunshot. 

La Salle landed at La Rochelle in December and went 
straight to Versailles. Here a fresh blow awaited him; Col- 
bert had died that year. But his son Seignelay had succeeded 
him in the navy. The minister received La Salle favorably. 
All the same Louisiana had no great vogue here, either. The 
explorer extolled the wealth of the silver mines he had found 
near the river; they scarcely listened to him. He offered to 
raise a large army of Indians and take possession of New 
Biscay. This roused more interest. His Majesty hoped to 
tire out the Spanish, with whom he was at war. It happened 
that a certain Comte de Pénalossa, scion of a very honorable 
family, had already made a proposal to the king of setting 
out from San Domingo with some filibusters and making 
his way as far as Mexico. La Salle might, notwithstanding, 
attack the region of New Biscay, the nearest to the Mississippi. 
It would be a good idea for the two adventurers to meet and 
come to an understanding. The comte, a fussy individual 
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who would listen only to rule and compass, declined the 
suggestion. He hinted with dark looks that he knew too 
much of La Salle. All the same some secret conferences took 
place. 

On March 14, 1684, La Salle was appointed viceroy of 
northern America by letters patent. He also obtained, in ac- 
cordance with his early privileges still existent, the restitution 
of the forts confiscated by La Barre. La Forét set out im- 
mediately to take possession of Frontenac again, bearing with 
him the commission which re-established Tonty as governor 
of St. Louis. 

In short, his Majesty granted the new viceroy, in addi- 
tion to the gift of the frigate La Belle, everything he de- 
manded in order to accomplish the conquest of Louisiana 
and the formation of a colony; that is, a company of one 
hundred soldiers, cannon, ammunition, guns, swords, pow- 
der and shot, provisions and money. The transport Aimable 
and the ketch Sz. Francois were placed at his disposition 
for the transportation of men and material. The Joli, a ship 
of thirty guns, was to escort them as far as the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Her captain, M. de Beaujeu, a cousin of 
Grimarest, who wrote a celebrated life of Moliére, would be 
in command of the squadron. 

~ The squadron? You mean the expedition? ” asked this 
officer, only putting the question as a matter of form, since 
he knew the answer in advance. 

When told that the command would be given to La 
Salle, while he himself would only be in charge of the 
navigation, he protested furiously. So he was to be under the 
orders of a landlubber who had passed his life with school 
brats and savages! If it was M. le Marechal d’Estrée coming 
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aboard they couldn’t make more fuss! He submitted, of 
course, but it did not prevent him from regarding with a 
saturnine humor this inscrutable man who was continually 
changing his mind, who understood nothing of naval mat- 
ters, nor of many other things for that matter. Was he ex- 
pected to put up with M. de la Salle cluttering his decks 
with cases and coffers of such enormous size that they in- 
terfered with the guns and the windlass? And who were all 
this crowd that he must feed at his table? Morbdleu, it would 
end with having the police in! 

The viceroy took with him two hundred and forty peo- 
ple, embarked upon the other vessels. If the military were 
mediocre and the workmen and colonists badly chosen in 
the mass, there were among them estimable men like 
Duhaut the elder, who owned a share in the Azmable, and 
Joutel, a native of Rouen and a friend of the explorer’s 
family. La Salle had no thought of abusing the captain’s 
hospitality in refusing to be separated from Abbé Jean Cave- 
lier, his brother, whom he could very well have done with- 
out, his nephews, young Cavelier and Moranget, the Sul- 
pician Chefdeville, the Récollets Anastase Douay, Maxime 
Leclercq and Zenobé Membré, who was moreover an old 
acquaintance. 

On July 18, 1684, La Salle wrote a fitting letter of farewell 
to his mother, whom he had just time to embrace at Rouen. 
And on the 24, they set sail. 

The dangerous misunderstanding which had broken out 
immediately between the viceroy and the naval officer only 
increased during the voyage. Beaujeu remained on the de- 
fensive; the other was not more forthcoming. He opposed the 
captain’s putting in at Madeira for provisions; he ordered 
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him to forbid the usual ceremony of crossing the line, under 
the weak pretext that his own people must be respected. The 
seamen grumbled, deprived of the customary dole, and the 
officers made fun of his absurd prohibition. 

On September 28 they dropped anchor at Petit Goave, in 
the island of San Domingo. Only then did they discover the 
loss of the ketch, captured by the Spanish in spite of the fact 
that peace had been signed on August 30, which saved the 
viceroy the trouble of conquering New Biscay. Two days 
after they reached port La Salle, overtaken by a bad touch 
of fever, had to go to bed. They were obliged to await his 
recovery. Beaujeu spent his leisure time talking with the 
filibusters. Nothing pleased him more than to hear these 
sea-rovers pass knowing judgement on the fantastic enter- 
prise of this former schoolmaster who wanted to play at 
admiral. He trimmed his best quill and solaced his rancor 
by writing to the minister, relating all the comments that 
had been made about the famous voyage. The squadron, 

_ reduced to three units, did not leave till November 25. La 
Salle, now recovered, was transferred on board the Aimable 
on a courteous excuse which did not deceive the captain of 
the Jolz, by no means sorry to be rid, thanks to this new 
whim, of such an insupportable passenger. 

On December 12 they entered the Gulf of Mexico. On 
January 6 they began their search for the mouths of the 
Mississippi, which they had not yet found by February 13. 
They put ashore without knowing just where they were. 
Beaujeu had a suspicion that they had gone too far west- 
ward. But he left the great man to solve his own difficulties, 
watching him through a telescope as he questioned the 
natives on the shore. The latter did not understand a word of 
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his dialects, and La Salle gesticulated in vain. It was in this 
same bay, which the French christened St. Bernard * that the 
Aimable foundered three days later, through the criminal 
fault as some said of her captain. Only a portion of the cargo 
was saved from the wreck. This new misfortune did not help 
to strengthen the morale of the men who were decimated by 
syphilis contracted at Petit Goave and already undermined 
in discipline. The foolhardiness of young Moranget had 
caused the loss of several men from an ambush and the 
viceroy’s nephew was in danger of death from severe wounds. 

For three weeks La Salle and Beaujeu continued to ex- 
change venomous letters, wrangling over the bills for pro- 
visions, bickering about a case of knives which had been 
mislaid. The officer was insulted: nothing is ever stolen, 
Monsieur, on board the king’s vessels! He had nevertheless 
a good impulse; he offered to go to Martinique for help. His 
adversary rather inconsiderately disdained the proposal, and 
demanded the cannon and ammunition belonging to him 
which were still in the hold of the Jolz. The commander 
paid no attention, and threatened not to take back the crew 
of the Azmable unless La Salle provided him with sufficient 
provisions for them during the voyage. This La Salle op- 
posed absolutely, and returning to the charge clamored for 
the immediate delivery of his artillery. Beaujeu replied in a 
cavalier way that these were all at the bottom of his ship, 
and that it would be a great deal of trouble to get them out. 
On March 12, 1685, tired of the discussion, he fired a parting 
salute and left for good, abandoning La Salle with about 
eight pieces transported by the La Belle but without a single 
round of ammunition. Let the devil take this cheeky man 


1 Now called Matagorda Bay. 
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who would like to lay down the law to officers of his 
Majesty’s navy! 

Meantime Joutel, the friend of the Cavelier family, had 
finished building a fort for the garrison, as protection against 
attacks from the Clamcoets, who were terrible warriors, de- 
spite their hilarious faces, and whose enmity the viceroy, 
always impetuous, had attracted by commandeering five 
of their canoes to make an ascent of the river, which he 
believed to be a branch of the Mississippi. His only discovery 
was that of some very fine country, suitable for cultivation, 
and he decided to install himself there, about two leagues 
inland. During his absence the deaths and desertions had 
multiplied. There were now barely a hundred and fifty men, 
counting the thirty sick, left to work at the construction of 
the new Fort St. Louis. The disappearance of the master 
carpenter, who was in any case none too efficient, obliged 
La Salle to turn architect. He treated his people sternly, and 
the discontent grew. In the month of August 1635 the new 
- building was finished. 

It was situated on the bank of the river which they named 
the Buffalo, on a slight eminence overlooking a wide coun- 
tryside broken by groves here and there, which reminded 
Joutel of his beloved landscape of Caux, only without its 
chateaus. The building was divided into four parts; one 
reserved for the viceroy, one for the Récollets, who spent 
their time writing, with the exception of Father Membré, 
who amused himself by laying out a garden; one for cer- 
tain privileged persons, one for a storeroom. The workmen 
slept in the open air. The new-born colony included seven 
women: the widow Tallon, married to a Canadian soldier 
who had recently died, and mother of three sons and two 
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daughters; the wife of another soldier, a girl from St.-Jean- 
d’Angély, a girl from Paris who, as no one knew her real 
name, was thus simply referred to, and finally a young 
woman who claimed to be related to the curé of St. Eustache. 

La Salle, to accustom his men to long marches, took a 
troop of twenty-four to visit, on the invitation of some natives 
who proved friendlier than the Clamcoets, a large village 
surrounded by walls of earthwork, ornamented with little 
towers. He was surprised to see there several hammers and 
an anvil, two iron cannon and a bronze culverin, some old 
swords, some pamphlets of Spanish comedies and a copper 
plaque, fixed to a stake, which bore the arms of Castile and 
the date 1588. 

Returning from this excursion, he set out with his troop 
to look for the Mississippi. Joutel, the commander of Fort 
St. Louis, stayed behind with twenty-four persons, including 
the store-keeper Legros, who had been bitten in the foot by 
a rattlesnake. Thibault, the surgeon from Rouen, tried vainly 
to save his life by amputating the leg, where gangrene had 
already set in. Before dying the good man placed his entire 
fortune, a thousand livres in gold, in the hands of the gover- 
nor to be given to M. de la Salle with the request that he 
would have the kindness to pay the sum over to his relatives 
when he returned to France. One more gone! Since land- 
ing, the number of able-bodied men had been reduced by 
two thirds. 

Whenever he had a little leisure Joutel would climb to the 
roof of the building, where his gaze never tired of this beau- 
tiful country, so much like his native land. One day he gave 
the call to arms. He had seen from his post of observation 
a party of suspicious looking men coming towards the fort. 
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Were they Spaniards? They were in any case Europeans, 
since they wore clothes. As they drew nearer he recognized 
La Salle and his troop. But in what a state! They had no. 
hats. Their garments and their linen hung in shreds. Of 
Abbé Cavelier’s soutane one could not have found a whole 
fragment large enough to wrap a ha’porth of salt. 

As they met there was general rejoicing. They refreshed 
themselves with bread and cognac. The viceroy had not yet 
discovered his river. But the account of his journey raised 
their spirits none the less. 

La Salle had a new idea; he would reach the delta by sea. 
Make ready the La Belle! Alas, his five seamen had perished 
at the hands of the savages, being foolish enough to sleep out, 
one night, unarmed on the beach. Thank heaven the worthy 
Tessier, in charge of the manceuvre, was still alive. He added 
the Sulpician, Chefdeville, as commander, and for aide-de- 
camp a lieutenant of infantry, the Marquis de la Sablonnicre, 
a good-for-nothing who always complained of illness so as 

to avoid the marches, and spent his time with the servants 
and children, or paying court to the girls who, knowing the 
cause of his illnesses — he dissipated nearly all his possessions 
at San Domingo in amusements unworthy of his birth — 
would have nothing to do with him. 

As soon as he set foot on the vessel the cable parted and 
she foundered. It was now impossible to send Moranger 
and Joutel to seek help at the Antilles, as had been momen- 
tarily planned. On the first of November La Salle, the same 
as ever, set out by canoe with the double object of finding 
the Mississippi and the mines of St. Barbara, by way of 
the river. 

Meantime things were going very badly at the fort. Du- 
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haut the elder, whose share amounted to one half of the 
cargo of the Amable and who had agreed to considerable 
loans, began to lose his patience with this discoverer who 
could discover nothing, succeeded only in bringing death 
and ruin on those around him and would listen to no advice. 
His opinion was shared by Father Maxime Leclercq, who 
had already written a long memorandum on the matter. 
As soon as Joutel got wind of these dark intrigues he became 
furious, threatened to put the partner in irons and ordered 
the Récollet to burn his document. So, not to make matters 
worse than they were, he said nothing to La Salle. 

The viceroy returned two months later, having found 
neither mines nor Mississippi. But he was not the man to 
lose heart. On April 26, 1686, he set out once more, with his 
brother, the abbé, Moranget, the young Cavelier, fathers 
Anastase-Douay and Leclercq, the surgeon Lanquetot, Du- 
haut the younger; Hiens, a Lutheran from Wurtemburg 
and an old filibuster, who read Latin, spoke English and 
was a good mathematician, whom he had engaged at San 
Domingo; the faithful savage Nika, Sager, his own servant, 
and Larchevéque, the servant of Duhaut, as well as some 
others. 

It was two months since Tonty, informed by messenger 
from Quebec that his friend had now arrived at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, had left Fort St. Louis in the Illinois ter- 
ritory in order to rejoin him. The officer wandered about the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, found the column and the 
cross, overturned by the floods, and carried them five leagues 
inland; fastened a white shield to a tree trunk, left a letter 
for La Salle with the neighboring Indians and regretfully, 
tired of waiting, returned northward. 
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La Salle, on his side, continued to lose his way in Texas. 
Both he and Moranget fell seriously ill through eating some 
unknown fruit, and on October 17, after having crossed a 
number of rivers which he christened, the Maligne, the 
Robec, the Sablonniére, returned to the settlement with five 
horses which he had found running loose in a meadow and 
of which the party had taken possession. These animals, 
which answered to the rein as though already saddle- 
broken, were the greatest discovery he had made on this 
latest trip, which was otherwise fruitless. But the troop had 
numbered twenty when they set out, and only eight returned. 
Six were lost, four had deserted, one had been eaten by an 
alligator. 

“My brother?” cried Duhaut, after calling his name 
vainly in the darkness. 

“Killed, without doubt,” returned La Salle. 

Duhaut ran shrieking to his room. Only a few minutes 
ago he had been spending the evening light-heartedly with 
his companions. Now! He flung himself on his pallet, 
weeping and swearing vengeance. 

They exchanged news. The viceroy named those who 
would never return: Hurié, Bihorel; he paused. Joutel told 
how the poor surgeon Thibault had died; that Lieutenant 
Barbier was married. He had wedded the so-called relative 
of the curé of St. Eustache; Abbé Chefdeville had performed 
the ceremony. La Sablonnicre wanted to follow his com- | 
panion’s example. He had cast his eye on Mademoiselle 
Paris, who would give anything to become marquise. The 
governor had opposed this mésalliance, but Sablonnicre 
would be sure to appeal to La Salle, for he had by no means 
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get the viceroy’s papers and his clothing from the barque; 
a blue coat with gold braid and another scarlet one. The 
latter would do very well for Moranget, whose own coat was 
worn out. What else had happened . . . Joutel tried to 
think. The corn was coming on well and they had now 
seventy-five pigs and twenty hens. Another trouble... . 
The widow Tallon and Barbier’s wife, now pregnant, were 
continually quarrelling about the decree of his Majesty. 
which conferred nobility upon the first child born in a new 
colony. The widow insisted that her child, born on board 
ship, had first claim. Her opponents said no. The dispute 
was settled by Barbier’s wife having a miscarriage. 

La Salle remained at Fort St. Louis for nearly three 
months. On Christmas Eve he attended the midnight mass, 
solemnized as best they could. They kept the feast of the 
Epiphany with water, as the wine had to be saved for the 
holy offices. In the beginning of 1687 he started on a new 
expedition. Joutel offered to take his place. But La Salle 
refused, not wishing to part from his brother, who wanted 
to return to France. He planned to acompany him as far 
as the Illinois territory, and then reach the delta by de 
scending the Mississippi. 

On January 12 the remaining twenty-six survivors took 
leave of one another so sadly that it seemed as if everyone 
had a secret presentiment that they would never meet again. 

The expedition included Abbé Cavelier, Moranget, the 
young Cavelier, Joutel, father Louay, Duhaut the elder, 
Larchevéque, the surgeon Lanquetot, de Marle, a so-called 
nobleman, the Breton sailor Ruter, Hiens, Barthélemy, a 
native of Paris, the Indian Nika, Sager the valet and the old- 
est Tallon boy, whom La Salle intended to leave for some 
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months with the Cenis Indians so that he might learn their 
language. | 

The twenty others remained at the fort under the com- 
-mand of Barbier. The expedition camped in the woods, 
reaching by the first of March a spot known as the Boucan, 
so-called because it was here that they had made their 
boucanage on a previous journey. From here they began to 
traverse a beautiful but rather difficult region, where prog- 
ress was slow on account of the numerous rivers which had 
to be crossed. One of their number, Ruter, had already de- 
serted. The provisions began to give out. On March 15 La 
Salle ordered several of the party to go in search of some In- 
dian corn which had been left in a cache during his earlier 
expedition. They found the cache, but the corn had rotted. 
Duhaut the elder flew into a rage. Moranget threatened him, 
-and they exchanged insults. Nika succeeded in killing a 
couple of buffalo, which should have calmed their tempers. 
But they quarrelled violently over the question of the bou- 
canage. Night fell. Moranget, Sager and the Indian lay down 
to sleep. Duhaut took aside Lanquetot, Hiens, Tessier and 
Larchevéque. They conspired together, and came to a ter- 
rible decision. The surgeon seized an ax and killed the sleep- 
ers in cold blood while his companions kept watch. The 
valet and Nika died on the spot. Moranget made an effort 
to rise, but Marle was ordered to finish him off. The pseudo- 
gentleman obeyed, trembling. The murderers, drunken with 
rage, decided to return to camp and make an end of the 
others. A sudden rising of the river prevented their crossing. 

By the 18th, no one had re-appeared. 

La Salle, fearing that the party had either lost their way 
or been surprised by savages, was very uneasy. He resolved 
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to go and look for them. He took father Douay with him 
and left Joutel behind to light grass fires from time to time, 
so that they could find their way back again. All at once he 
saw two eagles circling overhead as though attracted by 
some prey, and heard a rustling among the canes. He fired 
a gunshot in the air, and saw Larchevéque. 

“Where is my nephew?” he cried. 

Larchevéque replied that he had been carried away by 
the current, and pointed to the river. He kept his hat on 
his head and spoke with an insolent air. La Salle looked 
him up and down, but before he could speak Duhaut, hidden 
behind a tree, had sent a bullet through his forehead and he 
fell face downward. The terrible commander was no more. 
He was just forty-three years of age. 

The canes stirred and the assassins emerged from all 
sides. Father Anastase Douay threw himself on his knees, 
begging for a few minutes to make his peace with God. 
But they reassured him. No one would do him any harm. 

“ We were driven to it!” Duhaut kept repeating. “ I have 
no ill-will towards anyone else!” 

The ruffians searched the body, stripped it and kicked it 
with contempt. 

“That will teach you, you Pacha! That will teach you!” 
sneered Lanquetot. 

They dragged the naked corpse into a thicket, to be de- 
voured by the wild beasts, and set out in the direction of the 
camp, still raging, but uneasy as well as embarrassed. Face 
to face with Cavelier, the brother, Duhaut kept muttering 
his eternal phrase: “ We were driven to it! We were driven , 
to it!” The abbé, always cowardly and hypocritical, merely 
replied that they had killed the only man who could save 
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them from this country. Such was not the opinion of the 
assassin; he could take care of them better than La Salle. 
For now he was the commander! He handed some food 
to Joutel, mute and immobile, who accepted it. One must 
eat, all the same. “It is my turn to hand out the rations! ” 
he said with an ugly glance, while the two priests knelt to 
pray for the dead. 

Great as was their revulsion, the friends of the victims 
were forced by circumstances to remain in the company of 
the assassins, sharing with them in mutual protection. In 
the hope of securing provisions they resolved to set out all 
together and try to reach the Cenis tribe. 

On the way Joutel met a horseman magnificently dressed 
and accompanied by two foot servants. The stranger was of 
olive complexion and wore a tunic with blue body and 
white sleeves, short tight-fitting breeches and a wide flat 
hat in the Castilian style. Deceived by this costume, Joutel 
took him for a Spaniard and approached him in this tongue. 
Obtaining no response he tried some words of Italian, but 
without success. The horseman then drew a printed paper 
from his pocket and handed it to him. It was a papal in- 
dulgence. The man’s unintelligible speech led Joutel to ex- 
amine the document more closely, when he discovered that 
the false European was actually an Indian, who offered to 
lead him to his own village. Here a new comedy took place. 
There fell on the Frenchman’s neck an Indian who turned 
out to be a Provencal, an old member of the crew. A second 
and yet a third deserter, equally nude, embraced him in 
turn: the sailor Grollet from La Rochelle and Ruter, the 
Breton. The latter, who had only been here a few weeks, 
looked more Cenis than the Cenis themselves. He had al- 
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ready had himself tattooed, and admitted that he found 
every pleasure in the savage life. He asked the ex-governor 
for some beads and copper rings to give to the squaws. Joutel 
gave them to him, and tried to obtain some information 
about the Mississippi. Ruter declared that a certain village 
which they had once visited, some forty or fifty leagues to 
the north-west, could not be very far distant from it. He 
and Grollet agreed to show them the way. 

At the camp Duhaut had announced his intention of re- 
turning to Fort St. Louis, building a ship there and thus 
making his way back to the civilized world. But the men 
said that they were too tired to undertake such a journey. 
They meant to rest here for a while and then try to reach 
Canada. Already father Douay had begun to make his red 
and white rosaries into pretty bracelets which could be bar- 
tered for provisions in the villages. They would therefore 
separate. All was agreed when Duhaut suddenly changed his 
mind and decided to go with them. But before starting he 
wanted to wait for Hiens, who was absent bickering with 
the Cenis. The German, on his return, shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He wasn’t going to be stupid enough to risk his neck 
at Quebec! Let Duhaut go, if he liked. Good. Share the 
booty and let each go his own way, said this obliging ac- 
complice. 

“Share!” cried Duhaut. “Everything belongs to me. | 
should think I had made enough advances already!” 

“So you are the boss? Good. Then pay me my wages!” 

And without waiting for a reply Hiens drew his pistol 
and shot him at four paces. This brutal behavior infuri- 
ated Lanquetot. That of the surgeon exasperated Ruter, who 
raised his gun and sent three bullets through his body. Joutel, 
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trembling lest Larchevéque, still absent, should seek to 
avenge his master, ran to meet him. The valet, furious at 
first, quickly calmed down. The trio decided with one accord 
to remain with the Cenis, together with young Tallon. 

The German, already wearing La Salle’s fine coat with 
the gold braid which he had taken possession of, together 
with the thousand livres in gold left by Legros, stitched into 
its lining, authorized the departure of the rest of the com- 
pany, but on one condition; that the abbé sign a paper stating 
that he had no part in the assassination of the viceroy. If 
he decided to go to Fort St. Louis he could show this to 
M. Chefdeville. Cavelier had the wisdom not to refuse. Hiens 
then handed over to him his brother’s papers. The abbé 
burned the greater part of these, but slipped one letter into 
his pocket which might turn out useful. 

Accompanied by young Cavelier his nephew, Joutel, father 
Douay, Tessier, Barthélemy, the Parisian and Marle, he em- 
barked in a canoe for the Assonis. After traversing the ter- 
ritories of several tribes the little troop reached the Arkansas 
by July. 

They found two natives of Rouen, Couture and Delaunay, 
who had built a house there and who welcomed the travel- 
lers warmly. They told them that they had been of the 
party that accompanied Tonty to the mouth of the river the 
years before. And how was M. de la Salle? 

“In excellent health,” replied the abbé. “ He has discov- 
ered some marvellous country and found enormously rich 
mines, and has founded a large colony.” 

Cavelier had determined, in fact, to keep his brother’s 
death in complete secrecy. He told his companions that he 
had very serious reasons for this. 
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~ He therefore told the brave Tonty, at Fort St. Louis in 
Illinois, the same fables before presenting him with the 
letter found among the dead man’s papers, which enjoined 
the officer to give the bearer, who was returning to France, 
the price of his passage by ship. The word was in the singu- 
lar, but was to be constructed in the plural—a mere slip 
of the pen — since according to orders there were six who 
were to embark. Tonty, unsuspecting, counted out seven 
thousand livres of beaver pelts which the wily ecclesiatic 
was to sell at Quebec, where his marvellous accounts gave 
the governor sleepless nights worrying lest all the Cana- 
dians should shortly migrate en masse to this new Eden by 
the Mississippi. 

The abbé had reached France before Tonty finally learned 
the truth from Couture, who had run to him with the 
news as soon as he himself heard it from Barthélemy of 
Paris, who had preferred to stay with him rather than follow 
the others. In December 1688 the lieutenant set out coura- 
geously to bring help to the French left at Fort St. Louis in 
Texas. Within three days’ journey of the spot where his 
leader had been assassinated he learned that the Clamcoets 
had destroyed the building and massacred all the inmates. 
He made no further effort, but returned to Illinois. 

The information gathered was true only in part. The 
squaws, touched by their youthfulness, had succeeded in 
saving the two brothers and the sister of young Tallon, to- 
gether with the little Parisian Eustache Bremen, whom they 
brought up with their own children. 

The Spanish, who for three years had searched for the 
French settlement in order to attack it, took Larchevéque 
prisoner a short time later. Become a complete savage, he 
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was the last survivor of the trio, Hiens and Ruter having 
been killed in a fight. They also seized another of the de- 
serters, Pierre Meunier, and sent them both to work with the 
convicts in the mines. The Tallons and their companion 
met with a better fate, being taken into the service of the 
Comtesse de Gabez, wife of the viceroy of Mexico, who 
brought them back with her to Europe after her husband’s 
downfall. The elder took passage alone on board the CArisiz, 
which was seized by the French outside Cuba, and did not 
regain his native country until 1696. He ended his days at 
Oleron, without ever succeeding, much to his annoyance, 
in removing the traces of his tattooing. 

The two hundred and forty souls which La Salle had 
brought over with him had all either perished or fled the 
country. But others were to come in their place. It was father 
‘Hennepin, who had now taken refuge in Holland, who was 
destined indirectly to bring about their coming by his 
absurd inventions and shady intrigues. It is an ironic 
thought that the Récollet priest, who once hid behind the 
tavern door in Dunkirk to listen to the gossip of the sailors, 
should have succeeded in setting by the ears the two greatest 
administrations of the world, those of France and England. 
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x. Pees the sea, on the corner of one of those — 

slippery little streets smelling of tar and tide- 
x water which form the sailors’ quarters at Dieppe, 
there stood at about the year 1640 a tavern kept by a certain 
Le Moyne. His wife and his son Charles helped him in serv- 
ing the customers, tall garrulous fellows with sunburnt faces 
and thick beards, copper earrings in their ears and a parrot 
roosting on one shoulder. They brought back from far-off 
islands strange objects of scented wood and multicolored 
shawls, wrapped in a piece of hammock-cloth. 

At that time everyone was talking of Champlain's Canada. 
The society of Ville-Marie sent out appeals all over the coun- 
try, praising the village which was later to become Montreal. 
An uncle of Charles’ had been settled there for some years. 
In 1641 the youth, with a few sous in his pocket, embarked 
also for New France. 

He was a pious lad, quiet, docile and hard-working. He 
applied to the Jesuits, who sent him among the Iroquois to 
learn their language. After four years they rewarded him 
for his zeal with the gift of twenty crowns, a suit of clothes 
and some stout underwear. He became interpreter at Three 
Rivers; married, and had for his brother-in-law La Bert, the 
enemy of La Salle. From the latter he bought a small patch 
of land, at the time the Norman went to look for the Ohio 
with Dollier de Casson and René de Gallin¢e. He had al- 
ready obtained a concession at Longueil on the south shore 
of the Saint Lawrence, facing Montreal. Talon favored him 
and raised his property to a seigniory. When he died in 1681 
he left a good-sized fortune and several sons, all brave men 
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who were to rouse America by their exploits. These noble- 
men covered with glory, in whose honor the old grandfather 
at Dieppe stood brandy to all the drunkards of the port, are 
named in history: Longeuil, St. Helene, Iberville, Mari- 
court, Serigny, Sauvole, Chateauguay, Bienville and d’As- 
signy, and the greater part were sailors. They justified amaz- 
ingly Frontenac’s prediction to Colbert. The governor 
maintained that in a very short time he would be able to 
make excellent seamen out of the people of New France, 
who were hardier and more adroit than those of Europe 
because they were all born boatmen and as inured to the 
water as fish. 


After the peace of Ryswick, when Louis XIV suddenly 
remembered Louisiana, abandoned for seven years, by giving 
his delegates instructions to forbid the English any claim to 
the entrance of the Mississippi, the most illustrious of all 
the Le Moyne brothers was the frigate captain Iberville. 

_ He was thirty-seven years old, and had a magnificent 
record. With two canoes, in company with St. Helene and 
Maricourt, he forced an English ship to surrender in Hudson 
Bay. On another occasion, while in command of a vessel of 
forty-six guns, he was attacked by three ships of fifty-six, 
thirty-eight and twenty-four guns respectively. He sank two 
and put the third to flight. He was seen along the coasts of 
New England and Florida, and on the trails of Acadia, for 
he was as much at home on land as on sea. He was pre- 
paring to take Newfoundland when the enemies laid down 
arms. His courage was admirable. He seemed born with a 
sword in his hand. Everyone praised his exactitude, his 
integrity, his dignity. He possessed both audacity and sang- 
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froid. In 1698, while he was resting at Court after his ex- 
ploits, the Minister of the Marine appointed him to com- 
plete the discovery of La Salle. ms 

Several had already solicited this honor; the Jesuits, natur- 
ally, first of all; the brave Tonty; two hardy Canadians and, 
lastly, the chevalier de Remonville. The latter had been, to- 
gether with Abbé Bernou and the avocat Thoynard, a rela- 
tive of the Pontchartrain and Beauharnais families, one of 
the intimate friends of the dead discoverer. The abbé, who 
was very fond of foreign countries and used to say jokingly 
that America was his diocese, had first turned La Salle’s 
thoughts to the St. Barbe mines. The avocat, associated with 
the Gazette de France, had invited La Salle to his house at 
Orleans when the latter was on his way to Rouen. Both 
these learned gentlemen were aghast at the news of his 
check. Were they to die without learning the secret of the 
Mississippi? The idea filled them with despair. 

The Pontchartrains, especially the son, who had taken the 
matter up and who was to succeed the following year to 
the ministry, had on the contrary examined the question 
very thoroughly. They were convinced that only a naval 
officer could succeed in the undertaking. 

Iberville, tall, handsome, strong and heroic, at once ful- 
filled the ideals of this young man, who was himself intelli- 
gent and studious, but physically weak and delicate of build, 
blind in one eye and naturally timid, and sought instinctively 
in others the qualities he himself lacked. Together they 
organized the expedition, and without losing an instant, 
their action hastened by certain news received from London. 

Ever since the peace of Ryswick William of Orange had 
been at a loss what to do with the protestant refugees who 
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had so greatly helped his cause, and whom for this very 
reason the British parliament refused to naturalize. Chance 
brought him in contact with the famous father Hennepin. 

After having published, to the fury of La Salle who would 
have far preferred silence, a fairly truthful work entitled: 
Description de la Louisiana and dedicated to his Majesty, 
the Récollet had been expelled from the realm by Louvois. 
For five years he filled the post of confessor to a convent of 
nuns, near Charleroi, and then went to Holland with the 
idea of finding a printer for two new manuscripts in which 
he vented his spleen and satisfied his innate love of untruth. 
He even boasted, he whose sole exploit had been that un- 
propitious sojourn with the Sioux, of having been the first 
to descend the Mississippi as far as its mouth. 

It seemed strange, if such were the case, that he had not 
revealed the fact a little sooner. But he explained that this 
was merely because he did not want to hurt the feelings of 
_ La Salle, who wanted to claim all the glory of the discovery 
for himself. 

His search for a publisher having led him to Utrecht, he 
learned of the presence there of the king of England, ob- 
tained an audience, talked about his voyages and tried to 
induce the monarch to found a settlement in that lovely 
land watered by the great river. 

William of Orange, thinking of his protestants, listened 
to him, and must even have gone so far as to give him money, 
for the manuscripts were on the spot transformed into books. 
The grateful author dedicated the first to His Brittannic 
Majesty, without forgetting, since one absurdity more or 
less made no difference to him, to implore this sovereign 
to take under his protection the catholic missions of North 
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America. Meanwhile at London three captains prepared 
themselves for the Mississippi, and a contingent of French 
refugees were disposed to follow them. Several of these even 
journeyed to Holland to beg Hennepin to accompany them. 
The good father probably realized that in accepting this 
offer even he would be pushing matters a little too far. 

As a matter of fact, he was not very clear in his own mind 
what he wanted to do. His strongest desire was to receive 
permission to return to France. He opened the question to 
Bonrepaux, ambassador of Louis XIV to the Etats-Génér- 
aux, confiding to him that he was tempted by Italy, as the 
captain of a large Tuscan vessel had offered to take him as 
chaplain. He talked altogether too much and too long, and 
ended by showing the diplomat some letters from England 
containing an announcement of the foundation of a Missis- 
sippl company. 

Bonrepaux warned Versailles and Pontchartrain, on the 
alert, urged Iberville to hasten his departure. 

The Badine and the Marin set sail on October 24, 1698. 
The leader of the expedition was in command of the first 
frigate, the Chevalier de Surgéres of the second. The Mar- 
quis de Chateaumorant received orders to join them at San 
Domingo with the Frangazs and escort them as far as the 
Mississippi. Two Le Moyne brothers, Bienville, of the 
marines, and Sauvolle, ensign, took their places at La Ro- 
chelle on the Badine and the Marin respectively. 

The mission with which Iberville was entrusted consisted 
of choosing a good site which could be defended with as few 
men as possible and which would at the same time bar 
other nations from entering the river. His Majesty had, in 
other words, no intention of founding a settlement at this 
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point. The object was merely to keep the English out and 
to complete an interesting discovery. 

The expedition had been very carefully prepared. The 
majority of the two crews consisted exclusively of Canadians 
and of sailors who spoke Spanish. There had been built at 
Rochefort, besides the chaloupes and feluccas, three bark 


canoes. Father Anastase Douay, one of the very few sur- 


vivors of the Texas group, had consented to join the party. 
They would have liked to have Joutel also. But the latter, 
now employed in the customs at Rouen, had declined the 
invitation. Iberville took with him however a copy of Jou- 
tel’s account of his adventures. He had also procured one 
of the latest Spanish maps, and had gathered all possible 
information about the river. He knew that its waters near 
the outlet were white and muddy, and that La Salle had 
sounded thirty fathoms along the shore and twelve at a 
cannon shot from land. 

At San Domingo Iberville tried to complete his indica- 


~ tions. He questioned M. de Graff, captain of a light frigate, 


who knew the coast down to Mexico, having plied up and 
down it all his life. The captain remembered a pilot, a 
Flemish Spaniard, telling him that he had once come across 
a river with a very fine harbor at about fifty or sixty leagues 
from the Appalachians. No one, however, had any definite 
idea of the Mississippi. 

The three ships weighed anchor and on January 23 the 
guns announced land. On the morrow a reconnoitring 
party sent out in a chaloupe from Ile St. Rose reported hav- 
ing seen thirteen leagues distant a harbor as fine as that of 
Brest, with vessels in it. Were the English already in occupa- 
tion of the mouth? Iberville went in that direction and 
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found three hundred Spanish from Vera Cruz ensconced 
in a miserable little fort at the end of a bay which they had — 
christened St. Marie de Pensacola de Gabez, and which was 
not the bay which they sought. 

On February 3 the navigators landed on a deserted island, 
where they found such a quantity of bones that they named 
it Ile Massacre. 

On the fourth, they discovered the Mobile river, which 
emptied into the gulf just opposite the above island. On 
the 27th Iberville, father Douay, Bienville, Sauvole and some 
others embarked in two chaloupes and followed the coast 
as closely as possible so as not to miss a single river. The 
sea was rough and dangerous. On March 2, between two 
black rocks some twelve feet in height, of petrified wood 
and clay, they recognized a strong current of fresh water. 
It was white and muddy. On the third, Shrove Tuesday, they 
ascended this river, which shortly divided into three forks. 
La Salle had spoken of these three forks, and father Douay 
had often heard him describe them. They were undoubtedly 
in the Mississippi. At least it seemed extremely probable. 

On the morrow all celebrated the rites of Ash Wednesday, 
and navigation was resumed. On the 14th, at midday, the 
French stopped at the village of the Bayagoulas, who lived 
together with the Mugulasha. Both tribes wore only a single 
lock of hair at the top of the head, to which they attached 
feathers of various colors. They both wore also belts with 
small bells and fragments of copper, so that when they 
danced it sounded like the arrival of a stagecoach in a town. 
These savages assured them that their river really was the 
Mississippi. Chance gave them a further proof. The Mugu- 
lasha chief had a cape of blue Poitou serge made in the 
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Canadian fashion. Did these people trade with the English? 
In reply to this question the chief said that the garment had 
been a gift some time ago from a captain of the name of 
Tonty. 

The little band ascended as far as Baton Rouge, so-called 
from a red pole surmounted by heads of fishes and bears 
attached in sacrifice, which marked the hunting boundary 
between the Oumas and the Bayagoulas. Here they were just 
one hundred leagues from the mouth of the river, and one 
hundred and thirty from the ship. It was time to return. 

Iberville ordered Bienville to re-descend the Mississippi 
with their brother Sauvole and father Douay, and on their 
way to buy from the chief of the Mugulasha the letter 
which Tonty had left some time ago for the captain who 
would come from the sea, and of the existence of which he 
had here learned. On his side he entered alone, without his 
boatmen, a little river which led him to two lakes which he 
christened Maurepas and Pontchartrain, and which con- 
verged at about eight leagues from the spot where the Badzne 
and the Marin had cast anchor. The others joined him several 
hours later, bringing the famous missive destined for La 
Salle, which was to confirm at Court the exactitude of the 
discovery. 

In accordance with his orders Iberville built, in the neigh- 
boring bay of Biloxi, a fort with four reinforced bastions, 
armed with fourteen cannon. He left here seventy men and 
sixteen mousses, boys in training as seamen, and named Sau- 
vole governor, with Bienville as his assistant. The sieurs 
Boisbriant, his cousin, and Levasseur exercised the functions 
of major without title. They also landed one of the chaplains 
of the ship, the Récollet having refused to remain. He had 
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suffered much annoyance from the Bayagoulas, who amused 
themselves by hiding his breviary and rummaging in his 
haversack. All these matters arranged, Iberville and Surgéres 
made ready for sea on the 13th of May, 1699; the Marquis 
de Chateaumorant having fired his parting salute as soon as 
the river mouth was found. 

Abbé Bernou, the avocat Thoynard and their friend the 
Chevalier de Remonville were overjoyed at the return of 
the expedition. For months past these gentlemen had been 
overwhelming Madame d’Iberville with polite attentions in 
hopes of winning her husband’s good graces. They had done 
the same to Serigny, another of the Le Moyne brothers who, 
alas, returned to Hudson Bay before he was able to secure 
them the promised introduction. At last their ardent curiosity 
was about to be satisfied! The geographical question seemed 
to be definitely settled. La Salle had placed the mouth of the 
river at the two hundred and seventy-third degree. Iberville 
fixed it at two hundred and eighty-four degrees, three min- 
utes. The discoverer’s error was due, according to him, to 
the use of bad maps and also to his own desire to believe 
himself nearer than he really was to the mines of New 
Mexico. 

The severe strictures passed by the sailor on the malicious 
Hennepin, enemy of his beloved hero, ended by filling the 
trio with joy. The priest had deceived everyone, caused much 
suffering and risked the failure of the enterprise through 
the time wasted on false tracks. Louis XIV had not waited 
to be enlightened up to this point before commanding the 
governor of New France to arrest the Récollet if he ever set 
foot in Quebec. What had become of this dangerous liar, 
whose address was unknown even to his publisher? Accord- 
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ing to rumor, he was either in England or America. He was 
discovered shortly to be in the Ara Coeli at Rome, where 
Cardinal Spada had allowed himself to be so much bam- 
boozled about the Mississippi region that he was said to be 
on the point of financing a mission there at his own per- 
sonal expense. 

On August 26 his Majesty invested Iberville and Surgéres 
with the Order of St. Louis. 

Joutel, still engaged in inspecting carriages at the gates of 
Rouen, sighed bitterly that the pioneers of this great dis- 
covery were already forgotten. As for Beaujeu, retired to 
Le Havre, he wouldn’t give much for the Biloxi garrison, 
which he saw beforehand exterminated by the Spanish and 
the savages. Spare him above all the boredom of dining with 
this Canadian; he knew that type of braggart only too well! 

Meanwhile Iberville prepared to set sail again. The king, 
who still hesitated to found a permanent colony in Louisiana, 

wished to have fuller information about the resources of 
the country. On October 27, 1699 Iberville set out from La 
Rochelle on board the Renommée, accompanied by the 
Gironde under the command of Surgéres. The Chevalier de 
Remonville, and father De Ru, a Jesuit, sailed with Iberville, 
as also a young uncle of his wife’s, Juchereau de St. Denis, 
and a cousin, Le Sueur, who claimed to have found, among 
the Sioux whom he visited five or six years before, mines of 
copper, lead, gold and silver. 

The vessels reached Biloxi on February 9, 1700. 

Iberville embraced his brothers, Sauvole and Bienville, 
also Boisbriant, to whom he brought his major’s commis- 
sion. The governor told him all that had happened during 


his absence. 
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The younger Le Moyne, always in canoe, had established 
good relations with the natives in the neighborhood of the 
fort, those of Lake Pontchartrain and on the shores of 
the Mississippi. He had visited the Mobiles, the Tohomes, 
the Acolapissas, the Bayagoulas, the Mugulashas and the 
Taensas. He had ascended as far as Natchez. On September 
16, returning from this excursion, he had encountered, 
twenty-five leagues up the river, an English sloop of war of 
sixteen guns, commanded by a certain Banks. 

Banks! But Iberville knew him. He had taken his ship in 
Hudson Bay. He was an obstinate fool. 

This captain had asked Bienville if he was actually in the 
Mississippi. Bienville had told him no, and requested him 
to leave of his own free will. The Englishman agreed, but 
not without some vain threats. His tale was that he had 
left London in October 1698 with three vessels convoying 
some transports filled with emigrants who were going to 
settle in Louisiana. While Bienville was on deck he was ap- 
proached by a Huguenot named Second, an engineer, who 
offered to bring into the country, on condition of their being 
assured full liberty of conscience, four hundred families 
from Carolina who could not adapt themselves to British 
ways. The passenger gave his address both in this colony and 
in London. 

Iberville promised to lay this proposal before M. de Pont- 
chartrain. But the minister replied that the king had not 
driven the protestants out of France in order to establish 
a republic of them in America. 

The spot where the meeting took place had been chris- 
tened the détour des Anglais. A post had since been estab- 
lished at ten leagues from the river mouth. Sauvole had 
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also received a visit from two missionaries who had come 
from Canada, MM. de Montigny and Davion. The 
latter had made his home on a terrible rock south of the 
Mississippi. : 

As for Biloxi, it was a pretty bad place to stay in. The sun 
in summer was as hot as in Spain, and in winter it was 
extremely cold and windy. Water froze on the glasses while 
one washed them. The garrison had suffered a good deal 
from dysentery. There were no real pearls, as Tonty had 
claimed, at least unless he applied this term to the alligators 
and rattlesnakes. The Indian corn had been burnt. The other 
crops had not succeeded. The excellent salad they had en- 
joyed together before Iberville’s departure had been the first 
and last to grow in the garden. 

Iberville only stayed three months in Louisiana. Of all 
the districts which he saw in ascending the Mississippi with 
Bienville and father Du Ru, and later with Tonty, who ar- 
rived from Fort St. Louis in Illinois, that of Natchez seemed 
to him the best adapted for establishing a colony. Small hills 
covered with sweet-smelling trees divided the flowering 
meadows. Several streams of very clear water flowed from 
beneath a mountain which seemed about two leagues away. 
They found cherries which grew in clusters, like the grapes 
in France, mulberries, walnuts, plums and strawberries of 
exquisite flavor. The Indians there had pleasant houses 
shaded by peach trees. They showed a certain sense of civili- 
zation. But they were given to cruelty and licentiousness. 
Young girls, were taught that only those who had enjoyed 
sexual intercourse with the young men were allowed after 
death to tread the narrow plank leading to the villages of 
the departed. When the great chief died his wife and servy- 
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ants had to kill themselves also, so that he should not be 
lonely in the realm of shadows. 

In the month of May, 1700, Iberville and Surgéres made 
ready to sail. Le Sueur had already gone to look for his mines 
among the Sioux. Bienville and Juchereau de St. Denis pre- 
pared to reach the country of the Cenis to learn what they 
could about the former settlement of La Salle and the tricks 
of the Spanish. 

After his return to France the grandson of the Dieppe 
tavern-keeper, already known as a brave and adroit sailor, 
was to reveal a mind capable of the highest political con- 
ceptions. 

While the avocat Thoynard, who had busied himself in 
spinning and weaving the buffalo wool, warmed with en- 
thusiasm to the point of declaring to Locke, the philosopher, 
that he would wear no other cloth than this, Iberville in a 
measured report concluded in favor of the occupation of 
Louisiana. He drew up a brief budget of future receipts and 
expenses. He requested the despatch of some families of 
colonists and of future wives for the Canadians moving 
seaward from the lakes. He deemed it urgent to establish a 
hospital, under care of the grey nuns from Rochefort. He 
had found a great many sick people over there! At that very 
moment, though he did not know it, his brother Sauvole had 
just died of fever. 

Iberville was not carried away by enthusiasm. The coun- 
try, he said frankly, had nothing extraordinary about it. 
The accounts of the late Sieur de la Salle, of father Henne- 
pin and the Comte de Penalossa were either fabulous or over- 
colored by their own desires. But it was certain that the 
Mississippi was about eight hundred leagues long, that it 
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traversed beautiful country that would yield great riches if 
properly exploited, and that it had many affluents. Those 
on the west led to the foot of the Mexican mines and those 
on the east had brought to knowledge the existence of a 
number of tribes between the Mississippi and Carolina whom 
the English intended to subjugate. | 

It was here that he revealed his far-sightedness, which in- 
cluded not only the new-born colony of Louisiana but, to- 
gether with Canada and Acadia, every portion of the im- 
mense empire which France was engaged in establishing. He 
clearly indicated the dangers which menaced it and which 
the occupation of New York, the great dream of Talon, 
would have nipped in the bud. Through the possession of the 
St. Lawrence, the lakes and the domain of the Mississippi 
France could doubtless prevent her adversary from expan- 
sion in the interior, but only at the cost of continual vigi- 
lance. At present the English were approaching the Ohio, 
were already reclaiming Lake Ontario and penetrating as 
far as Arkansas. They must be stopped. Otherwise they 
would in thirty years have the mastery of the whole of 
America, which by its very shape seemed destined to belong 
to one single power. Iberville foresaw the necessity of arm- 
ing the Choctaws, at war with the Chickasaws, allies of the 
English. According to his calculations it would cost the king 
only 24,773 livres. Finally, in order to be nearer to those 
~ whom he intended to help and at the same time make use 
of, he asked for the annexation of Pensacola. 

How was it possible to address such a request to the Span- 
ish, who regarded the Gulf of Mexico as their own property, 
resented La Salle’s expedition and had recently complained 
of the establishment of Biloxi? The circumstances seemed 
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at the moment favorable. Charles II had bequeathed his 
throne to the Duc d’Anjou and Louis XIV had accepted the 
testament. England, Holland and the Emperor were pre- 
paring equally to attack the two crowns, now united, and 
in their pact of alliance the combined powers would oppose 
the designs of France on America. 

At Versailles Iberville tried to convince the ambassador of 
his Catholic Majesty, Castel Dos Rios, of the innocence of 
his designs. But the proposal, transmitted to the Junte des 
Indes was indignantly rejected. According to the Spanish 
council the Mississippi region belonged entirely to that king 
whose subjects had first discovered it. The Bull of Alexander 
VI, dividing the New World between the Spanish and the 
Portuguese had on the other hand already decided the ques- 
tion. Pontchartrain replied that if Soto had discovered the 
river neither his master nor his successors had made any 
settlement there. As to the tenor of the Bull, it was no longer 
taken seriously by anyone since the Pope himself had ap- 
pointed a French bishop at Quebec. Let the Spanish keep 
Pensacola, where the future would doubtless show that they 
were able to maintain themselves! The French would remain 
on the Mississippi. 

In the autumn of ror Iberville returned to Louisiana in 
command of the Renommée, together with the Palmier 
under command of the faithful Surgéres, authorized by the 
Minister to take with him another Le Moyne brother, Ser- 
igny, just returned from Hudson Bay. The object of this 
third voyage was to find a suitable site for the construction 
of the proposed fort between the mouth of the river and 
Carolina. 

The leader of the expedition stopped on his way at Pen- 
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sacola, where he learned of the death of Sauvole, who was 
succeeded as governor by Bienville. It was here, after hav- 
ing adroitly questioned the Spaniards, that he decided to 
install himself in the bay of Mobile. The river of the same 
name which emptied here had its source in the Appalachian 
Mountains, flowing parallel to the Mississippi but further 
east. Leading to the country of the Choctaws and the Chicka- 
saws, it seemed to him well adapted to form a preliminary 
barrier against possible invasions of the English. 

He immediately sent Surgéres and Chateauguay to Ile 
Massacre, which formed the western shore of the entrance to 
the bay, and ordered Bienville to join them with forty men. 
He was unable to go himself, being tied to his bed ever since 
he left San Domingo by an abscess in the side which had 
necessitated an incision six inches long across the stomach. 

Ile Massacre would serve as a stronghold until the fort 
was built. The island was wooded for the space of nearly a 
league, yielding excellent pine for masts and spars. There 
also grew there a kind of wild pear, bearing thorns, the fruit 
of which cured diarrhea and dysentery. The four remaining 
leagues were of snow-white sand. 

On February 15 Iberville, now convalescent, finally 
reached Mobile. From the 2oth to the 23rd he laid out roads 
and indicated the sites for building. The fort, which would 
be sixty zozses* square, with six guns at each corner, would 
dominate a shore twenty feet above the water, covered with 
white oaks. 

On March 25 Tonty, in accordance with his orders, 
brought the commander several Choctaws, three chiefs and 
four elders of the Chickasaw tribe. Iberville charged them 

1 About 6 French feet. 
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to live peacefully, to beware of the English, a race reputedly 
cruel and cunning, and announced to them that there would 
soon be established a post between the two tribes where 
merchandise could be purchased much more cheaply than 
from the Europeans in the east. After which, having once 
more fulfilled his task with exactitude, he set sail on April 
24, 1702. 

With him there returned to France the Chevalier de 
Remonville and Le Sueur, who brought from the Sioux 
quantities of cases filled with samples of earth, green, blue 
and red, which to the great anger of avocat Thoynard were 
doomed to remain for a long time unopened at the Hotel 
des Fermes, due to the negligence of M. Lhuillier, chief 
partner of the Society. 

The colonists left in Louisiana comprised one hundred 
and thirty persons, of whom sixty were Canadians. There 
was also sent out this same year a general commissioner, 
Sieur Nicholas de la Salle, with his wife and family. This 
position, carrying an annual salary of six hundred livres, 
was well bestowed upon him. Though not related in any 
way to the illustrious La Salle, he had in his youth accom- 
panied him in the discovery of the mouth of the Mississipp1 
and had been the last of the original thirteen French sub- 
jects who signed the proces-verbal confirming possession. 


The king, pleased with Iberville’s zeal, made him cap- 
tain of a ship of the line on his arrival in France. Iberville, 
not neglecting his own interests, at once asked for a con- 
cession on the Mobile, where he could establish a seign- 
iory, the gift of a so-claimed lead mine and permission to 
trade with the negros in Guinea. He compromised how- 
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ever by accepting the position of commander-in-chief of 
Louisiana. 

Although he did not trouble his head about San Do- 
mingo, trembling for her own commerce at sight of a new 
colony nearer than herself to the domain of the Spanish, 
the hostility of Canada worried him. The intendant had 
written that this latest conquest of the king’s would cause 
the loss of New France through the thousands emigrating 
towards the Gulf of Mexico. His brothers and his friends 
who remained on the shores of the St. Lawrence complained 
that, since this wretched affair, the governor barely men- 
tioned the services rendered by them. Lemoyne de Mari- 
court none the less had just negotiated an invaluable peace 
with the Iroquois, who had again become a menace! 

The establishment of the frontiers of Louisiana, now rec- 
ognized as an individual government, was to be a new source 
of conflict. Quebec claimed that they must not extend fur- 
ther than the junction of the Wabash and the Mississippi, 
while the founder, claiming the entire Illinois country, 
wanted to carry them as far as the narrows uniting Lake 
Erie and Lake Huron. 

Was it the insistence of Pontchartrain or his own personal 
will and ambition which succeeded in getting the better of 
Iberville’s hesitation? In September 1703 he was preparing 
to return to the colony. A fever prevented him at the last 
moment from embarking. By November he was no better, 
and the vessels set sail without him. The following year 
his wife and his brother Serigny hastened by post-chaise 
from Paris. to Rochefort; he was on the point of death. 
Slowly he recovered. As soon as he had regained his health 
he offered the minister, the war of the Succession of Spain 
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still continuing, to attack the enemy’s fleets in Virginia and 
harry the New England coast. He received the eleven ships 
he asked for. In 1706 he took the Ile de Nevis and exacted 
ransom. He brought back an enormous booty from Mar- 
tinique and was preparing to execute his project when his 
strength failed him suddenly and he died. 

He was succeeded as governor of Louisiana by Bienville, 
on whose shoulders the actual duties of the post had fallen 
for so many months past. 


_ This young man, twenty-six years old, had neither the 
influence nor the prestige of his brother. None the less he 
possessed good qualities which happily compensated for his 
easy, almost disorderly, habits. The difficult situation in 
which he found himself called for either genius or an in- 
domitable stubbornness. He had only a tactful patience, 
plenty of courage and the resolution to hold fast. 

His adroit attitude towards the savages, which cannot be 
too highly praised, was that of an intelligent Canadian 
brought up from infancy in their midst, who knew very 
well how to handle them. He intervened with scarcely an 
error in their wars and their alliances. The results of this 
policy were convincing; in spite of his meagre forces and 
of unfavorable circumstances, he was never once, over a 
space of six years, seriously menaced. He twice went to the 
rescue of the garrison at Pensacola, attacked by the tribes 
in subjection to the English. By nature adventurous — he 
was still at heart the intrepid boatman of early days— 
he was keenly interested in discovery. Under his government 
the Mississippi was explored for four hundred leagues up, 
and would soon be followed as far as its source. The region 
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west of the river became better known. They made advances 
towards New Mexico, which attracted Juchereau de St. 
Denis; they re-explored the Missouri. The Spanish fre- 
quented these latitudes in search of buffalo hides, from which 
they made harness for their mules. They never appeared ex- 
cept in casque and cuirass, as a protection against arrows. 
Thus encased they excited the admiration of the savages, 
who took them for spirits. 

Bienville, therefore, was not lacking in merit. But he 
lacked the quality of a Talon. This was scarcely his fault. 
The young man had arrived here at twenty years of age, 
having no experience but that of following the sea at his 
brother’s side. If the colony languished, was he the only 
person responsible? His Majesty sent to Louisiana every 
year about twenty or thirty settlers, adding sometimes a few 
soldiers or marriageable women, sometimes a few priests or 
nursing sisters. Was this enough to people an empire? 

True that they sent the governor the agricultural imple- 
ments he asked for, and that the ground was no better culti- 
vated. As ill luck had it the spots chosen for settlement were 
bad; too sandy and too much exposed to wind. The wheat 
came up well, but as soon as the ear was formed the fogs 
ruined it before it could come to maturity. The whole coast 
was equally unhealthy. They had already been forced to 
abandon Fort Maurepas on account of its unhealthy situa- 
tion. Finally, in 1704, the Pelican brought yellow fever into 
the country. In spite of the devoted care of the grey sisters 
the epidemic carried off thirty soldiers, the Canadian Le- 
vasseur and the brave Tonty. 

The colonist attacked by fever, exhausted by the great heat 
and poorly aided by his Indian slaves, was quickly dis- 
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couraged. The good grounds were inland along the river, 
towards Natchez. No one dared to risk his life there alone. 
Besides, no one had come with the intention of sowing or 
tilling the soil. They had all crossed the ocean in the hope of 
getting rich immediately. Their dreams were all of fabulous 
mines, buffalo hides and beaver skins, while they dragged 
out an idle existence round the forts of Biloxi and Mobile, 
where eighty wooden houses roofed with palm or straw 
served to house two hundred and seventy-nine persons, of 
which one hundred and twenty-two belonged to the garrison 
and eighty were native slaves. 

Everyone, including the officers and the soldiers who had 
not touched their pay for six years, traded with the Indians 
and the Canadians who came down from Illinois. They also 
raised, without much trouble, a few cattle, pigs and chickens. 
In the fine season they killed a little game; they caught some 
fish. If the savages refused to sell their Indian corn and if 
the ships which brought supplies from France were de- 
layed, there was famine. This occurred unfailingly year after 
year. At such times they ate acorns; they begged the gover- 
nor of Pensacola, for whom they had formerly performed the 
same service, some flour for relief, or, failing all else, retired 
to the woods to be fed by the natives. The gay Picart be- 
took himself there with his fiddle and taught the squaws 
the quadrille in exchange for a dish of sagamité, which the 
greater number of his companions paid for in gallantries. 
And the squaws wept bitterly when the last soldiers left in 
the fort came shouting at the tops of their voices that the 
ships had finally cast anchor and that everybody could come 
home. 

These fantastic customs did not serve to raise the colony 
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in the opinion of the native chiefs. One day some Choctaws 
and Chickasaws presumed so far as to ask Bienville ironically 
if there were as many French in France as there were in 
Louisiana. 

To add to these annoyances, immediately after the death 
of Iberville two unpleasant individuals, bent on leading him 
a hard life, rose up against the young governor, now deprived 
of his powerful protector. The unhappy man had already 
had his house besieged by a score of crazy women, the old 
maids full of virtue and piety whom the Bishop of Quebec 
had unearthed no one knows where, offering rather im- 
prudently to send them to the land of promise. But far 
worse than these petticoated rebels were his new enemies, 
the general commissioner Nicholas de la Salle, a spiteful 
and sour man who hated Bienville as much as he esteemed 
himself, and the curé of Mobile in person, M. de Vente, who 
had landed two years before from the Pelican, doubtless 
because scourges always come in pairs. 

La Salle did not mince his words. Bienville and Chateau- 
guay, he wrote to the minister, were capable of every kind 
of misdeed, and were thieves and rogues who squandered 
his Majesty’s goods. He attacked equally the entire “ clique 
des Canadiens,” not forgetting the Sieur Barrot, an ignorant 
and drunken surgeon who sold his Majesty’s medicines and 
pocketed the profits. Bienville retorted that the general com- 
missioner made mistakes in his accounts and furthermore 
had recently acted like a common thief in refusing to repay 
his brother the expenses of a voyage to Havana made ex- 
pressly for the purpose of bringing back provisions. 

M. de Vente inveighed against the debauchery of the men, 
and the delivery to the savages of enormous quantities of 
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brandy. He accused the governor point-blank of being re- 
sponsible for the general destitution. Bienville hastened to 
inform Pontchartrain that the said curé of Mobile, who was 
not above keeping a shop, sold his goods like an Arab Jew. 

The quarrel spread, and Louisiana was divided into two 
hostile camps. Everyone fumed, shouted, flung himself at 
his desk. Father Gravier, the Jesuit, was furious that an 
ecclesiastic should have the audacity to spread such infamous 
calumnies, and took sides for Bienville. M. de Boisbriant, 
major, felt it his duty to inform Versailles of the low machi- 
nations of M. de Vente, who was alarming the population. 
A subaltern officer proposed that they appeal to some man 
of brain and integrity. The superior of the grey sisters sharp- 
ened her pen also, hastening to reveal some very scandalous 
details to the minister. M. de Boisbriant had wanted to 
marry her, but the governor and his brother had prevented 
him. “It is quite clear,” she concluded, “that M. de Bien- 
ville does not possess the necessary qualities for forming a 
colony!” 

Pontchartrain began to have enough of this flood of con- 
tradictory denunciation. He was going to settle everyone. He 
appointed as governor of Louisiana M. de Muys, who would 
hold an enquiry on the accusations brought against his 
predecessor; and as general commissioner M. Diron d’Artag- 
nette, in place of Sieur Nicholas de la Salle. The decision of 
his chief did not trouble La Salle, however, who still re- 
mained in the country and persisted in sending him his 
venomous reports. 

Bienville, who was more clever and had also received 
secret warning, feigned ignorance of what was afoot and 
asked for leave of absence. He need not have worried, as he 
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was destined to retain his position. Muys died at Havana 
before reaching his destination, and Diron d’Artagnette ex- 
onerated Bienville absolutely of the charges brought against 
him. 

The two men worked together in good accord. They pro- 
jected a new settlement — la Balise — between the river and 
Lake Pontchartrain. They decided to re-build the fort of 
Mobile further away. In 1710 a captain from St. Malo, act- 
ing in the name of a certain M. de Coisac who had obtained 
the rights of exclusive trading in the Gulf of Mexico, built 
another fort and a church on Ile Dauphine, formerly called 
Ile Massacre. They had found fresh water within six feet of 
the shore. Several people settled there and twenty houses 
soon rose near the point. An English pirate coming from 
Jamaica looted them some months later. 

The year after, the settlers on the coast, who had bought 
twenty negroes, occupied themselves for the most part with 
_ plantations of tobacco that it was believed would be better 
than the Virginia tobacco. There was an idea of cultivating 
indigo. 

This calmer life was disturbed abruptly by important 
news: his Majesty had ceded Louisiana to a company of 
which the financier Antoine Crozat was the sole share- 
holder. A new governor and a new general commissioner 
had been appointed. Diron d’Artagnette left. Bienville was to 
be reduced to the rank of king’s lieutenant. The blow 
wounded him; he prepared to go over to the opposition. 
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crafty money-lender rather than a profound finan- — 
cier, already engaged in a number of sound busi- 
ness enterprises and possessing one of the largest fortunes in 
France, intend to do in Louisiana? He was already past the 
age when one usually embarks on those kind of speculations 
which yield future rather than immediate profits. This was 
the question that interested certain circles in Paris. The 
general opinion was that his Majesty had forced his hand. 
The reign of the great king was ending in reverses, ruin, 
and general poverty. Peace had not yet been signed. But 
negotiations had been begun, interrupted, partially resumed. 
Louis XIV knew that he would have to give up Acadia, 
Hudson Bay and its straits and Newfoundland to the Eng- 
lish; this was already almost a death-blow for Canada. Did 
he believe that in relieving himself temporarily of the burden 
of his North American colony, at the moment when the 
exhausted Treasury had proved itself unable to support it, 
lay the last chance of preventing it from falling into deca- 
dence, and of bequeathing it in better condition to his suc- 
cessor? The individual who took the place of the failing 
State, whether acting of his own free will or under compul- 
sion, had not in spite of his sixty years given up those great 
projects which under a chimerical appearance are often the 
source of fruitful profit, and on which the financier’s mind 
naturally feeds. 
On September 12, 1712, were signed at Fontainebleau the 
letters patent conferring upon Antoine Crozat, already di- 
rector of the companies of San Domingo and Assiente, the 
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privilege for fifteen years of exclusive commerce in the entire 
country situated between New Mexico and Carolina, and 
watered by the Mississippi and its affluents. The frontiers of 
Louisiana, which it now became necessary to define, touched 
on the east, according to Iberville’s proposition, the region 
now called Detroit between Lake Erie and Lake Huron. 
On the west they extended as far as the Madeleine river, be- 
yond the Bay of St. Bernard, doubtless discovered by La 
Salle but of which no one as yet knew the exact position. 

The lease holder had the right of possession and exploita- 
tion of the mines, on the condition of paying to the king one 
quarter of their produce. He must send to the colony every 
year two ships with contingents of colonists. He had au- 
thority to treat with the negroes in Guinea. The government 
would be entrusted to a council identical with that func- 
tioning at San Domingo. His Majesty, who was to pay the 
grantee fifty thousand livres for the expenses of the garrison, 
_ reserved the right of appointing the officers, both military 
and clerical. 

In spite of these terms it was evident that the choice of 
the new governor, appointed two years ago, and also a 
native of Toulouse, had been approved by Crozat. 

It would have been difficult to find a worse one. 


This Lamothe-Cadillac had not always been as stupid as 
he certainly appeared today. Had age weakened his faculties? 
They were so well concealed that it would have been hard 
to say. At times he appeared rejuvenated, as when he mar- 
ried at Quebec a youthful pupil of the Ursulines who both 
hated and despised him, and made no secret of the fact; 
at other times he seemed to age, as when it was to his interest 
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to complain of his tasks. He came from a good family. His 
father was councillor in the parliament of Languedoc. He 
had fought bravely in Europe before coming to America. 
But he seemed to have been born under an unlucky star. 

In Acadia, where he possessed some property, he had met 
with great misfortunes. Ordered to make an attack by sea 
on the coast of New York, he was driven back by unfavor- 
able winds as far as France. For seven months he lived by 
borrowing at Court. Meantime the English looted his houses, 
and did not leave him so much as the value of thirty sous. 
He was sent back to Canada. The ship that was bringing his 
belongings foundered on the voyage. 

He received the governorship of Michilimackinac. There 
he displayed a rare intellectual curiosity. He studied the cus- 
toms of the savages and made careful research concerning 
their ethnological origin. But he attracted, more than any- 
one before or after him, the violent hostility of the Jesuits. 
The priests accused this honest and pious father of a family 
of the most infamous debauchery, and represented his fort 
as a combined cabaret, gambling-den and place which they 
would blush to describe by its proper name, where women 
learned to regard their bodies as merchandise. Irritated and 
annoyed, he moved to Detroit where he had some success 
and established a good reputation. But as soon as he appeared 
in Louisiana, accompanied by his wife, his daughters and 
his sons the good man’s character soured and he became 
stupid. 

There landed with him on the same day, May 17, 1713, the 
director general Durigoin and twenty-five prospective brides 
from Brittany, so ugly that no one could be found to marry 
them. Everyone made fun of their arrival. Lamothe-Cadillac 
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took it as a personal affront. He retired to Ile Dauphine to 
sulk, and declared that he would never budge from there 
again. 

He spent his time in counting up one by one the riches 
it contained: a dozen fig-trees, three wild pears, three plum 
trees with seven bad plums on them, thirty feet of grape- 
vine with five bunches of grapes, dried up and half decayed, 
a few pumpkins. “ And this is the fortunate isle, the terres- 
trial paradise of M. de Remonville!” he exclaimed ironically, 
furious yet at the same time delighted to have something on 
which to pour out his wrath. This country which he as yet 
knew nothing of, yet refused to so much as look at, revolted 
and exasperated him. He lost no occasion of saying what he 
thought about it. Such occasions are never lacking to persons 
of his agreeable character. 

Meanwhile the governor fulfilled the instructions he had 
received. Crozat, who meant to extract all the profit he could 
from his concession, knew very well that the only advan- 
tage of the colony was to enable him to establish commer- 
cial relations with the Spanish. Lamothe-Cadillac therefore 
immediately despatched the captain of the ship which had 
brought him hither to Vera Cruz to see how the land lay. 
With the same intent he sent Juchereau de St. Denis to the 
Natchitoches on the shores of the Red River with orders to 
make his way towards New Mexico. 

The sailor failed in his attempt. The representative of the 
viceroy turned his back on him; England had just forbidden 
Madrid to allow the French any licence of permission to 
trade or navigate among her American colonies. As for the 
traveller, risking his life in the midst of unknown country, 
it would be some months before they learned the results 
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of his mission, the difficulties and perils of which the gover- 
nor seemed entirely to ignore. 

The settlers had already learned the wretched fate that 
the company reserved for them. They were now forbidden 
to buy or sell anything without its intermediation. The 
decision infuriated them. Thus they could no longer deliver 
their planks to the small vessels from San Domingo or Mar- 
tinique, nor carry, as had been their custom at the risk of 
dying of hunger, their poultry and vegetables to Pensacola. 
Crozat’s agents gave so little for buffalo hides or furs 
that the Illinois traders preferred to go back with their 
cargoes. 

The anger of the colonists increased still more when they 
presented themselves at the solitary store, at which they were 
obliged to purchase their supplies. The goods were sold at 
exaggerated prices. A pair of stockings or a hat cost forty 
livres, a barrel of flour ninety livres, linen seven livres an ell. 
The employes, with their tongue in their cheek, told the 
buyers that if they didn’t like it they could leave it. They even 
had the impertinence to refuse the drafts of those officers who 
had been there the longest, Boisbriant, Richebourg, Tisny. 
They must pay in cash. They were forced to sell their slaves 
and their personal articles of furniture in order to procure 
ready money. Many of them contemplated flying from this 
inferno. The breath of ruin and despair swept through the 
country. No one had ever felt so poor. 

Bienville declared himself exasperated. This M. Lamothe- 
Cadillac had positively lost his head at finding himself goy- 
ernor of the charming province of Louisiana. He was a ter- 
rible miser; during the five months he, Bienville, had lived 
there he had not offered him so much as a glass of water. He 
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was a rogue, too; he misappropriated for his own profit the 
gifts intended for the savages. 

The other, as soon as he was accused, begged the minister 
to let him keep them as belonging to the expenses, the Sieur 
Duclos with whom he was naturally on the worst terms hay- 
ing had the impertinence to try and stick his nose into his 
accounts. And not without good reason, growled the com- 
missioner general who accused him of embezzlement. The 
old soldier turned up his nose; the insinuation came excel- 
lently from the mouth of a rascal who stole the flour belong- 
ing to the troops. 

Disaccord was rife, and the intrigues grew. Perhaps the 
beautiful eyes of the eldest demoiselle Lamothe-Cadillac 
might help to arrange matters? Bienville admired the young 
lady and thought of marrying her. He confessed his plan in 
a letter to his brother Longueil, but without concealing the 
fact that he was a bit dismayed at the prospect of having 
such a crafty and fantastic man for his father-in-law. The 
marriage did not take place. Later the two enemies seized 
upon this ephemeral project to fling in each other’s faces. 
“He hates me,” the governor said, “because I refused him 
my daughter’s hand.” “ Refused!” corrected the gallant lieu- 
tenant of the king; “It was I who didn’t want her!” 

Crozat, now enlightened by the ship captain returning to 
France, and who moreover had read the Treaty of Utrecht, 
gave up his plans of trading with the Spanish. His new idea 
was to divide his energies between the fur trade and the culti- 
vation of tobacco and indigo. He proposed to the government 
to take out five hundred colonists at one stroke, provided 
he was authorized to organize a lottery with which to raise 
the necessary funds. The minister refused this expedient. 
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The financier decided all the same to found two posts, one 
at Natchez, the other on the Wabash. 

But Lamothe-Cadillac, who persisted in clinging to Ile 
Dauphine, where he awaited impatiently the return of Ju- 
chereau de St. Denis, considered these ideas impracticable. 
As well try to reach the moon as to send ships as far as that. 
He discouraged the La Loire brothers, who had received 
orders to establish a trading-post with the Natchez Indians. 

There is not, he wrote to his chief, either tobacco or indigo 
or barley or maize in this colony. He turned the page and 
admitted that they could very well produce tobacco, indigo 
and sugar. His ill-humor getting the better of him he went 
on to affirm just as categorically that none of these products 
would grow in this beast of a country. What did amuse, de- 
light and refresh him was the formation of the famous coun- 
cil provided for by the letters patent, on the model of San 
Domingo. There had been proposed to him as attorney- 
general a store-keeper who had just learned to sign his name 
four months ago, as councillor a surgeon-major whose func- 
tion already rendered him incompatible; as usher, registrar 
and notary, a soldier. Well, if the worst came to the worst, 
he would constitute it with these three shining lights! 

While the governor occupied himself in this way the Eng- 
lish were creeping into the colony, among them several ofh- 
cers disguised as traders. The Chickasaws, the Alibamus and 
even the Choctaws had sent word to them to come. One, 
named Young, was already installed among the Natchez. It 
took all the adroitness of Bienville, so expert in dealing with 
the savages, to put matters right and to strengthen the French 
alliances. 

This success, coming, necessary as it was, from a man of 
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whom he was so intensely jealous, only irritated Lamothe- 
Cadillac, now bitterly at feud with the director-general 
Durigoin, an incapable individual whom he was anxious to 
see replaced. He bent his energies to that end, and succeeded. 
But the impossible man had no time to enjoy his victory, 
before he had a riot on his hands. Crozat had obtained a 
new ordinance forbidding the import of any merchandise 
into Louisiana except that of the Company. The indignant 
settlers drew up a petition claiming free trade. The governor 
simply threatened to hang the bearer of it. 

“Positively,” he wrote to Paris, “this colony is not worth 
a straw, and as the proverb says, bad country, bad people. 
Everyone carries out his duties according to his own idea; 
the soldiers are undisciplined; the entire population are just 
sweepings from the dregs of Canada or thieving rogues 
without honor or subordination, as M. de Vente describes 
them.” 

“M. Lamothe-Cadillac,” declared the curé of Mobile, re- 
turning his politeness, “ is a very ordered and well-inten- 
tioned man. As for the colonists,” he repeated incessantly, 
“they are demons. They live in the most scandalous con- 
cubinage with the native women and smother the children 
that are born from them. It wouldn’t be so bad if the young 
victims were only baptized first! But one cannot even de- 
mand this from these blasphemous drunkards who mock 
at the priests, never go to mass and stay away from the sacra- 
ments. Those in the highest position give the worst example. 
Bienville, Boisbriant and Serigny have not performed their 
Easter duties for seven years. How can one expect to convert 
the Indians under such conditions! ” 

The return of Juchereau de St. Denis was the last blow 
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to the governor, who had had some hope on first seeing 
him arrive, accompanied by Senor Don Juan de Velesca and 
three Spaniards. The traveller had presented this gentleman 
as his new uncle. He had in fact married during his journey. 
It would under ordinary circumstances have appeared a 
happy embassy. The unfolding of his tale proved the 
contrary. 

St. Denis had been very well received at the Preside du 
Nord by Captain Pedro de Velesca, father of a charming 
daughter, Dona Maria, to whom he became betrothed dur- 
ing his stay. The officer had furnished his future son-in-law 
with an escort to go to Mexico, where affairs were in bad 
shape. The viceroy, the Duc de Linarés, threw him into 
prison and ordered the confiscation of his merchandise. After 
the Frenchman had languished in jail for several months 
the viceroy offered him the choice of entering the service 
of his Spanish Majesty. The young man refused, and was 
put in irons. One fine day the Duc, his heart softened, gave 
him freedom to walk about the city. After this he invited 
him on several occasions to dine. What a palace! The dishes, 
the furniture, the cupboards and tables, everything, down 
to the very andirons, were made of solid silver. The viceroy 
finally gave him a farewell audience and let him depart. 
The gift of a fine horse and a purse of a thousand piastres, 
for the wedding expenses, as he said laughingly, ended the 
interview. The wedding took place at the Preside du Nord, 
where Madame his wife, now enceinte, was at present stay- 
ing. But St. Denis had promised to return and fetch her at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The description of the Duc de Linarés’ establishment filled 
Lamothe-Cadillac with envy. Who knows but before long 
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he might possess such a palace himself! He had been told 
of the existence of mines in the Illinois; he had even been 
shown a sample of ore containing a large proportion of 
silver, brought from the Kaskaskias. He determined to go 
there in person. For the first time he prepared to emerge 
from his island and ascend this mysterious Mississippi of 
which as yet he knew nothing. This did not deter him from 
stating confidently: “This river is a torrent during six 
months and for the rest of the year its waters are so low that 
canoes can hardly find a passage.” 

The governor navigated with ease some ten or eleven 
leagues through open sandy country, and then found upon 
either shore a forest so dense as to intercept the breeze 
entirely. This profound calm annoyed him. Luckily the 
woods ceased at the détour des Anglais. Cursing everything 
— the discomfort of the canoe, the heat of the sun, the mos- 
quito bites—he finally reached the Illinois, where he was 
doomed to scour the country for eight months on the trail 
of chimerical mines. 

The poor man had no luck; they had played a trick on 
him unintentionally. The sample of ore that he had been 
shown came from Kaskaskia all right, but the inhabitants 
of the village had received it as a gift from a Spaniard who 
came from Mexico. 

Lamothe-Cadillac was furious. He shouted: “ This coun- 
try is a monster that has neither head nor tail! Everything 
that has been written about it is fable and romance!” To 
console himself for his disappointment he signed an ordi- 
nance forbidding anyone to carry a sword unless they had 
produced their titles of nobility before the registrar. The 
simpleton ignored the fact that everyone here was a noble- 
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man; those that already were, those that were about to be 
and those that could be. And now he shut himself up once 
more, grumbling and raging, in his Ile Dauphine. He was 
on the best of terms with the curé, M. le Maire, formerly 
vicar of St. Jacques le Boucher, and on the worst of terms 
with the successor of the mediocre Durigoin, a certain Rau- 
jon whose behavior was a public scandal. 

This individual had made the acquaintance, either on 
board the vessel or before leaving France, of a woman who 
had first taken the name of Frojet, then that of Quantin, 
and who claimed to be married to a young man of quality, 
formerly captain in the Champagne regiment, Avril de la 
Varenne, who arrived in Louisiana the same time they did. 
It had been ascertained from various sources that this was 
false, and that she was a woman of loose morals who had 
been expelled from Angers and had retired to Nantes, where 
they tried to have her locked up. 

The director general, who refused to be enlightened on 
the matter, none the less lodged this woman within fifteen 
paces of his store, as soon as Sieur la Varenne had set out 
with the La Loire brothers to trade with the Illinois. He had 
even gone so far as to entrust her with the sales on a five 
per cent commission. The lady knowing nothing of arithme- 
tic it was said that he devoted every evening, behind closed 
doors and windows, to teaching her the multiplication table. 
M. Le Maire had written to both of them in great indigna- 
tion. The Company’s representative replied in strong lan- 
guage, at the same time heaping insults, including the terms 
of knave and rogue, upon an officer, M. de Mandeville, who 
had also shared their voyage and who knew a great deal 
about their goings on. 
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Lamothe-Cadillac had at last found an occupation to his 
taste. This tale of intrigue excited and tormented him. The 
so-called Quantin or Frojet had filed a petition against the 
curé of Ile Dauphine, in which she maintained that she was 
the legal wife of La Varenne. But she was not, as was proved 
by the fact that the said La Varenne asked permission to re- 
marry under the proper forms, the first union having been, 
by his own admission, only clandestine. “This colony has 
become a positive Babylon!” cried M. Le Maire, who him- 
self was now at loggerheads also with the governor, whose 
whole thoughts were occupied with this scandalous lady of 
many names. She bore others beside, but was to be known to 
future generations by one only: Manon Lescaut. 

While Lamothe-Cadillac crouched at his desk blackening 
endless sheets of paper and, unwittingly, preparing many 
surprises for future historians, Bienville spent his time re- 
pairing the stupidities of his superior. One of these, his latest, 
was notable. In returning from his visit to the Illinois this 
incredible man had the mad imprudence to refuse the calu- 
met which the Natchez presented to him. This was equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. Several Canadians descending 
the river paid with their lives for his impatient gesture, 
whereupon the governor ordered the king’s lieutenant to 
bring the natives to order. But he refused to give him the 
necessary troops. 

Bienville, deprived of force, had to fall back upon strategy; 
the maniac of Ile Dauphine, always ready to criticize others, 
considered his conduct execrable. Once more Bienville, pa- 
tient and coldly courageous, managed to save the situation. 
He obtained the punishment of the murderers, who were 
summarily executed, and the submission of all the tribes. 
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He then decided to build a fort in the midst of these restless 
nations. The stronghold was to be called Rosalie, after 
Madame de Pontchartrain, whose husband was no longer in 
power. Bienville was as yet unaware of this detail, or of the 
fact that Louis XIV had died the year before and that the 
Duc d’Orleans had been appointed Regent of the realm, and 
that Councils had been substituted for the old Ministries. 
He learned this news all at once on his return in October 
1716, after a long absence, to Mobile, where he found des- 
patches from the Marine Council appointing him command- 
er-in-chief pending the arrival of the new governor. 

Crozat, losing patience with his protégé’s methods had, in 
fact, asked for his replacement. “I am of opinion,” he wrote 
at the foot of one of the last reports received from Ile Dau- 
phine, “that all the disorder in the colony of which M. La- 
mothe-Cadillac complains is due to the bad administration 
of M. Lamothe-Cadillac himself.” 

The Marine Council approved the financier’s proposal. 
The commissioner also was changed. The country had need 
of wise men who were sincerely devoted to the public good, 
and not of crazy people continually quarrelling with one 
another. If differences should exist, declared the Council, let 
the authorities decide these among themselves in a reason- 
able and dignified way. It did not escape the mind of either 
the Comte de Toulouse or the Marechal d’Estrées, the heads 
of this assembly, that Louisiana was worth more than gold 
or silver. It constituted an advance guard over the English 
colonies, which it was in a position to check and restrain if 
need arose. Since the loss of Acadia Louisiana alone could 
protect Canada and prevent her threatening neighbors from 
pushing as far as New Mexico and securing the advantages 
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that such a conquest would bring them. It was therefore de- 
cided to send out four companies of infantry and to build 
certain indispensable forts. Crozat obtained on his side the 
authority to send out every year one hundred faux saunters; 
i.e., convicted salt smugglers, and one hundred prostitutes 
from the public hospitals to augment the population. 

In May 1717 the governor Lespinay, the commissioner 
general Hubert, soldiers and colonists were landed at Ile 
Dauphine by the Ludlow and the Paon. 

To lessen the bitterness of Bienville, who had hoped to 
succeed Lamothe-Cadillac, his Majesty made him landed 
proprietor of the island of La Corne, near the mouth of the 
Mobile River, and gave him the Cross of St. Louis which he 
had more than once requested, not through vanity but in 
the general interest. The natives had often expressed surprise 
that he did not possess this distinction, already accorded to 
officers below him in rank. It was evident that the govern- 
_ ment was taking steps to satisfy the various desires of the 
Le Moyne brothers. Serigny would continue to sound the 
coasts, Chateauguay was made commander of Mobile, and 
the three brothers were finally rid of their terrible enemy 
the curé de Vente. 

But dissension broke out anew between everyone. Lespinay 
rapidly made himself unpopular by forbidding the sale of 
brandy, and the savages called him a mangy dog. Hubert 
could not stand Bienville, whom he accused of being paid 
by the Spanish to wreck the best enterprises of the colony. 
Bienville was in total disagreement with both governor and 
commissioner. Confusion and disorder reigned. Owing to 
lack of funds it was impossible to construct the proposed 
posts. They only built one — Fort Toulouse —in the Ali- 
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bamu territory. The arrival of the Dauphine and of the 
Neptune, a small ship intended to remain in the colony, 
met with a bad reception. The prostitutes and the salt smug- 
glers did not impress anyone as very desirable reinforce- 
ments. 

Meanwhile Crozat, whom the Chamber of Justice estab- 
lished under the Regency had taxed at 6,600,000 livres, and to 
whom Louisiana had already cost what he considered enor- 
mous sums, confessed that he was unable to sustain such an 
onerous enterprise any longer, and remitted his privilege 
to the king. 

The Marine Council did not insist. Someone had already 
projected taking over the colony and creating, for its exploita- 
tion, a powerful company which would be the keystone of 
the vast financial edifice with which he dreamed of endow- 
ing France. 

This man, said to be a genius, was a Scotchman of the 
name of John Law, at that moment the subject of much 
discussion in the capital. 


Lespinay left on the morrow after having, in accordance 
with his instructions, formally resigned the governorship 
to Bienville. 

That evening the grandson of the Dieppe tavern-keeper 
walked alone on the shore near Mobile. Fatigue had altered 
his appearance; he looked now double his age. But his eye 
still kept its old fire. The satisfaction of knowing himself 
once more master of the colony gave him renewed strength. 

Yonder, invisible in the distance, flowed the majestic river 
whose name all Paris, all France, even the whole of Europe, 
would be repeating tomorrow with ecstasy. 
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Who among these new order of Mississippians would 
deign to remember gentle Father Marquette, his fine feath- 
ered calumet in hand, gliding down the current with Jol- 
liet in their birch-bark canoe; Cavelier de la Salle, head- 
strong and untiring, on his restless marches; Iberville, calm 
and wise, or the young Bienville of bygone days exploring 
the rivers so joyously, paddle in hand? 

Of what was the re-appointed governor dreaming, on his 
solitary walk? Of Mademoiselle Lamothe-Cadillac, whom 
he would have married but for her terrible father? Or per- 
haps of the new perruque which was to be brought him by 
the next ship from France? His present one was far too 
large. In Paris, where he had not set foot for thirty years, 
they were wearing them much shorter. He had appeared 
ridiculous beside the naval officers who came to fetch Les- 
pinay. So, ma foz, he had ordered one for himself. One must 
follow the fashion! 

The sky was full of rose-colored clouds. It must be getting 
late. He looked at the time by his big watch and hastened his 
steps towards his habitation, as it was called here. And the 
name would survive. The successor of that devil De Vente 
often dropped in to share his soup with him, and this very 
evening he had invited to dinner the curé of Mobile. 
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I. LAW 


patent authorizing him to found the West India 
Company with the principal object of exploiting 
Louisiana, the General Bank in Paris, under his direction, 
had already been established eighteen months, and its notes 
were beginning to have wide circulation among the public. 
Law was then forty-six years old, and still extraordinarily 
handsome. Before coming to Paris, and making his success 
there, for even his adversaries admitted that nothing could 
be of greater public usefulness than his banking house, he 
had led an adventurous existence throughout Europe. 
Coming from a wealthy family — his father was a money- 
changer in Edinburgh — he went to London when he was 
twenty. There he frequented the clubs and gaming-houses 
of St. James’s, dividing his time between gallantry and 
cards. A born mathematician, he was convinced — and 
proved his theory later on, at least by example — that gam- 
bling was an actual science and that one should win with 
certainty. All that was necessary was a knowledge of the 
mysterious laws which rule the game and which the igno- 
rant term ‘luck.’ He ruined himself in the research. But 
no sooner had he been thus plucked than he immediately 
ceased to lose and to a degree that seemed almost miraculous. 
His eager and brilliant mind was next attracted to the 
Bank of England, then about to be formed, and the topic of 
all serious conversation at the moment. He studied the ques- 
tion, and ‘falling in with the current trend developed a 
passion for political arithmetic, reading Locke and Petty. 
Nor did he hesitate to criticize the decisions that were 
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nent gentleman in a duel —brought him to prison and he > | 
was condemned to death. But a certain lady of rank who © 
had great influential power and was well disposed towards _ 
him arranged to have his cell door opened one evening. He 
fled to Amsterdam, where the British Resident had received 
orders to employ him in his office and keep him under sur- 
yeillance. While in this city Law took the opportunity of 
studying the operations of the famous bank of Amsterdam. 
This was a permanent cash deposit for those merchants 
obliged to put their money in and leave it there, because 
drafts and wholesale contracts above a certain sum were 
payable only in bank money, that is to say, by a simple trans- 
fer from the account of the creditor to that of the debtor. 

Law asked himself the question to which no author had 
been able to give a definite reply: “Does the bank, as is 
believed here as an article of faith, keep the moneys en- 
trusted to it? For each florin that circulates in bank money 
is there a corresponding florin in gold or silver locked in 
its treasury? Or does it employ these funds to draw profits 
considerably larger than those brought in by the mere rental 
of its premises? ” The second opinion seemed the most prob- 
able. The Scotchman, who had the gambler’s temperament, 
inclined to bold solutions, accepted it as the true one. Had 
he found the secret of the Bank? He had in any case dis- 
covered the essential part played by confidence in financial 
affairs. If he was still very far from defining a theory, it was 
clear upon what base that theory would be founded. 

Some fortunate speculations procured him the means of 
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leaving Holland, where he had lived nearly four years de- 
prived of the gallantries so much to his taste. He went first 
of all in search of pleasure to Venice, to pass the carnival. 
There he played for enormous stakes, and naturally won. 
He also studied the operations of the Banco del Giro and the 
national methods of commerce. After this he travelled all 
through Italy. Combining enjoyment with business he vis- 
ited houses of pleasure and gambling dens, studied the banks 
and Bourses. When at the close of the year 1700 he returned 
to Edinburgh his head was full of ideas which only needed 
putting in order. 

His native land was in the throes of a very severe financial 
and economic crisis. Money had disappeared, factories were 
— closed and poverty was everywhere abundant. He offered 
himself as a universal savior, and with this idea published 
a work entitled: “ Money and Trade Considered.” In it he 
gave wise advice to his fellow-countrymen and demonstrated 
the value of his first invention, which he discreetly qualified 
as marvellous: the Land-Bank. The theorist was born. 

* What is the piece of money you hold in your hand?” 
he asked. “ It consists of metal and an imprint. What do you 
want to obtain? Specie. I cannot create metal but I can 
multiply the imprint on paper. Nothing prevents me, for it 
is the imprint which is the true money.” 

He based his security for the new money on land. He 
would have based it Just as soon on the bottom of the sea, 
The dream would have been to base it on nothing at all. 
He thought of this but dared not write it, since mankind 
Was not yet sufficiently enlightened. Make no mistake : he 
was not a madman. He realized that labor and commerce 
are values more real than metal and can serve equally well 
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as security. But how could one determine the importance 
of the latter? He soon formulated this principle, in which 
he remained unshaken: specie must always be equal to the 
demand. He now possessed the principal elements of what 
was one day to constitute the system. 

The Scottish Parliament rejected his ingenious proposi- 
tion. London welcomed it still more coldly. How stupid 
people were! He went to the continent and in 1708 arrived 
in Paris. France had no conception either of credit or ex- 
change. This ignorance, above all during the wars that 
were being carried on in foreign countries, cost the Treasury 
an enormous amount. Law undertook to correct these errors 
and to fill the empty coffers. The ministers listened to this 
unknown chatter-box who vaunted the “true principles ” 
of which he claimed to be the unique possessor. They were 
attracted by this charlatan side of his character but the solid 
basis of his discourse escaped them entirely. The lieutenant 
of police ended by enjoining the traveller to leave the realm 
within twenty-four hours on the pretext that he knew too 
much about the games of chance that he had introduced to 
the capital. Chance! Law shrugged his shoulders and has- 
tened to embark at Le Havre. 

During seven years he wandered here and there. He was 
seen in Italy, in Germany. He showed himself at Vienna. By 
this time all Europe knew this attractive person who travelled 
with his wife and two children, lived in style and continually 
revolved the same hobby in his mind. Everywhere he lived 
by gambling; everywhere he offered his services and every- 
where he was politely refused. Indefatigable, obstinate, sure 
of himself, his talent and his genius, cursing circumstances 
or the incorrigible stupidity of the human race; too proud 
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on the one hand for discouragement and still sincerely con- 
vinced that the country which should decide to welcome 
him would speedily become, thanks to him, the most glori- 
ous, the richest and the happiest in the world, he turned and 
re-turned his system, developed and perfected it. The future 
bank would be doubled by a powerful company capable of 
monopolizing the entire commerce of the nation for the 
benefit of the monarch and to the advantage of the private 
individual. His ideas were definitely focussed. He itched 
more and more for action. 

At the close of the reign of Louis XIV France was finan- 
cially at its last gasp. Full of hope, Law hastened to the scene, 
and, miracle! being ready to clutch at any straw they ac- 
cepted his services. Mad with joy he dashed to Genoa, then 
to London, and when he returned, having conciliated himself 
with those who were informed of certain particulars of his 
secret, his Majesty was at the point of death and he found 
himself once more set aside. All the same he decided to stay. 

_ The Duc d’Orleans, his patron, had been appointed Regent 
of the Realm, and he advised him to wait. Wait! Law pressed 
him, fretted, and presented to the Council of Finance, of 
which the Duc de Noailles was president, his project for a 
Royal Bank which should introduce, with the utmost pru- 
dence, the use of bank notes, hitherto unknown in France. 
The proposition was rejected by a majority of voices. 

The Scotchman was not discouraged. He continued to 
move heaven and earth and after six months gained his end. 
On May 2, 1716, he was permitted to found at his own ex- 
pense a bank similar to the other, but which was to be a 
general bank only. Honestly and capably conducted, it gave 
astonishing results in a very short time. It only remained 
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for the financier to maintain the credit he had created. The 


West India Company would, according to him fulfill this 


need. He intended, in a manner of speaking, to bring the 
entire country into it. His capital, for he had large ideas, was 
fixed at one hundred millions, divided into shares of five 
hundred livres, which were the first bearer certificates cir- 
culated in France. 

It was here that the Duc de Noailles lay in wait for him. 
This nobleman cared nothing either for Louisiana or for 
trade. He was encumbered with a gigantic mass of worth- 
less paper issued under the preceding reign, and of which 
he sought desperately to get rid. He therefore insisted that 
the new shares should be entirely subscribed in State notes. 
Now these were fetching only seventy per cent of their face 
value. The capital then would represent only thirty million. 
Nor was this enough. The president of the Council of Fi- 
nance further required that the said State notes be annulled 
by the Treasury and converted into public funds at four per 
cent. The Company would in the long run possess only the 
over-due dividends, the subsequent ones being payable to 
the shareholders. Law wanted a hundred millions; in all 
they only accorded him four. He protested, begged, threat- 
ened to renounce his scheme. His reasoning was correct and 
he here revealed himself as the impeccable financier that he 
was at heart. He gave in, however. The fact was that his 
easy gambler’s spirit, his boundless pride and over-blind 
confidence in his own genius spoiled his real qualities. The 
affair began badly. 

In the beginning of 1718 Law won a moral victory of 
which the consequences were however disastrous. The Re- 
gent suppressed the Council of Finance and replaced it by a 
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minister, d’Argenson, who was reputedly pliant. No sooner 
was this person in office than he hastened to ally himself 
secretly with the Scotchman’s most formidable adversaries, 
the brothers Paris, to whom he accorded the lease of the 
revenues, or Farmers General, which these gentlemen had 
the intention of exploiting by means of a company similar 
to the West India Company. The public were bound to pre- 
fer it to the latter because the returns were surer than the 
problematic profits which they might draw from far-off 
Louisiana. But before the anii-system, as it was to be 
called, came into opposition with the system, Law received 
a second terrible blow. This time it did not come from the 
ignorantly envious. It was dealt by the Duc d’Orleans, his 
faithful patron. 

France, anxious for peace, had allied herself with her an- 
cient enemies England and Holland, with whom the Em- 
peror soon joined. War broke out none the less. But it was 
between France and Spain. Philip V claimed, under the title 
of Duc d’Anjou, the succession to the throne in case of the 
death of young Louis XV, and his ambassador Cellamare was 
carrying on dangerous intrigues in Paris. The government re- 
solved to expel this unscrupulous diplomat. It was not 
long before hostilities opened. Money was needed immedi- 
ately. There was none. The Regent bethought himself of the 
General Bank and proposed to its founder to make it royal 
beginning from January 1719. Law strove courageously to 
safeguard his creation. He knew that to deliver it into the 
hands of the prince, whose pliancy terrified him as much as 
the avidity of the Court, was to condemn it to certain ruin. 
He debated, turned a deaf ear. But how could he oppose a 
point-blank order from his Royal Highness? He gave in, 
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with death in his heart. From that instant he was lost. Al- 
ways the same, he tried notwithstanding, during two years, 
to succeed. 

The hour of inflation had arrived; the system was in full 
swing. In May Law obtained possession of the greater part 
of the existing maritime companies and founded the great 
East India Company which was united with the Western 
Company. He already had the Tobacco Farm; he seized that 
of the superintendence of the Mint. In order to control the 
emission of paper money he must have the control also of 
metal. He fought the anti-system which threatened him by 
boldly inflating current prices and even by misrepresenting 
his own financial statements. He overcame his adversaries 
definitely by snatching from them the Farmers General. 
He multiplied the shares and also the notes, he sought for 
new revenues. At a certain moment everything was con- 
centrated in his hands. He seemed the real king of France, 
gorged with fictitious riches. Was he inwardly as sure of 
himself as he appeared? He was, in any case, at the height 
of his glory. His enemies bowed before him, reduced to im- 
potence. But others were preparing to arise who would over- 
throw his castle in Spain. These were first the speculators, 
whose greed could longer be moderated, and later the inves- 
tors, anxious to realize, who laid siege to his coffers. 

The man was in that moment admirable. The apparently 
crazy measures which they dared to take were perfectly sen- 
sible. But they were too late to stem the danger. In trying to 
save what could still possibly be saved, they at the same time 
definitely destroyed the public confidence. The disaster 
loomed, grew, and the financier was borne down in the final 
crash. He was forced to capitulate, to resign and ultimately, 
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in the two last days of 1720, to flee to Brussels. Law was in 
everything decidedly a pioneer. But he did not escape like a 
common fraudulent bankrupt. His pride forbade that. He 
had entered the realm wealthy; he left it poor and was to 
die destitute. 

This formidable adventure had lasted just three years, 
from the foundation of the West India Company to Law’s 
downfall. During those three years this indefatigable 
worker, who had committed unpardonable mistakes but who 
had also accomplished great things in every field of national 
activity, never for one day forgot to think of his beloved 
Louisiana. The colony owed him a great deal. He had many 
true ideas concerning it, though their execution was often 
faulty. He acted too quickly, and was moreover forced to 
do so. Circumstances were against him. To form any true 
judgment of his prodigious effort one must compare what 
others had accomplished with what he achieved in so short 
a space of time, and surrounded by a fantastic atmosphere of 
fever and nightmare. He sowed in the whirlwind. But all 
the grain was not lost. Some seeds quickened and bore fruit 
after him. 

Of all the men who, under the old régime, were engaged 
in transforming this virgin soil into a true civilized country 
Law was perhaps, in his capacity as director of the Western 
Company and the Indian Company in turn, the one who 
did most to mould it. 
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x HE charter obtained by the West India Com- 
pany and later transferred to the Indian Com- 
x pany conceded the exclusive rights of trading 


in Louisiana and of the beaver-fur trade in Canada for 
twenty-five years. It also accorded to it in perpetuity the free 
possession, in all propriety and justice, of the coasts, ports 
and harbors composing the colony. It gave the Company 
ownership of the mines and authority to sell or transfer the 
lands of the concession. It relinquished to it the forts, stores, 
houses, guns, ships and other effects in the country belong- 
ing to the king and the ships and merchandise remitted to 
his Majesty by Crozat. It gave it the right to contract alli- 
ances, to make war or truce with the native tribes, to build 
forts, raise garrisons, and have recourse to arms in the de- 
fence of its complete liberty of commerce. The Company was 
to appoint the governors, general officers and officers of the 
troops nominally in the king’s service, and the judges who 
would carry out in the colony the customs of the jurisdic- 
tion of Paris. The Company had its own arms: a natural 
river couchant on a field of green and silver, leaning on a 
golden horn of plenty, the upper part of azure sown with 
golden fleur-de-lys, with a device also in gold, supported by 
two savages and a crown tréfleé. 

The Company was, in fact, a sort of merchant prince, 
taking entire place of the crown, to which it owed only 
fidelity and liege homage. Unity of command was thus real- 
ized, but it would be, alas! only in Paris. 

Law, after having appointed Bienville governor general, 


had the less happy idea in the spring of 1718 of adding a 
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council of administration, which comprised the two general 
managers, Hubert, former general commissioner, and de 
Larcebault, the special director of Ile Dauphine, Le Gac, the 
two new lieutenants of the king, Boisbriant and Chateau- 
guay and the managers of the different stores. 

The Scotchman was better inspired in first of all claiming 
the fur-trade of Canada and secondly in enforcing the re- 
turn to the colony of the rich province of Illinois which had 
become temporarily detached. 

The Jesuits had, in fact, met with masterly success among 
the Kaskaskias, who had now migrated to the shore of the 
Mississippi at the junction of the river bearing their name. 
These savages had become very hard-working and adroit in 
the cultivation of the soil, which they worked with plows, al- 
though these had not yet been seen in the lower regions of 
the river. The corn they harvested was as fine as that of 
France; they had horses, cattle and poultry. They were soon 
to have a fine church and a mill. Their wives made dresses 


from the dyed wool of their cattle which equalled the robes 


of the French ladies. 

It is curious to note that while Law laid great stress on the 
mines in his prospectus, so as to attract his clientele, his real 
intention was to make Louisiana a colony of settlement and 
cultivation. He had very sane ideas on the subject of to- 
bacco, indigo, silkworms and — what was then a novelty — 
cotton. 

He also busied himself in accumulating a considerable 
number of vessels. His Company ended by possessing a hun- 
dred and sixty-five ships, transports and sloops of war, with- 
out counting the frigates and brigantines. He seemed at one 
moment to have carried off the entire merchant fleet of 
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France and to have emptied all the arsenals of the realm to 
arm them, the seas being at that time very unsafe. 

This naval material was on the whole mediocre. Since Col- 
bert’s day there had been little progress in the art of ship- 
building. The vessels were of small tonnage, badly fitted out, 
insufficient both in speed and safety. Many were lost on the 
way; some foundered, others were continually being laid up 
for repairs. 

Another difficulty was in finding competent officers. 
Though the red officers of the Royal Navy were wrong in 
showing their extreme contempt for the blue officers of the 
Indian Company, who were often excellent men, there were 
nevertheless among the latter several captains who, having no 
experience in navigation, lost their bearings and displayed 
a culpable incapacity. 

The first sailings were from La Rochelle, others from Le 
Havre. But Lorient, or rather Port-Louis, situated at one 
league from this city tended, from 1719, to become the Com- 
pany’s sole port in France. The Comte de Toulouse, the Ré- 
nommeée, the Duchesse de Noailles, the Badine, the Marie, 
the Dromédaire, the Eléphant, the Chameau, the Baleine, the 
Gironde, the Seine, the Loire, the Deux Fréres, and the Vénus 
were consigned especially to the Louisiana service. 

Law was obliged by the terms of his charter to import dur- 
ing the period of his concession 6,000 white people and 3,000 
negroes into the colony. He planned to transport many more, 
and in less time. A foreigner, he had no idea of the extreme 
reluctance of the French towards emigration. In vain did the 
journalists in his pay sing the praises of this enchanted land 
where the crops brought forth a hundredfold, this new EI- 
dorado rich in mines of gold, silver, copper and lead, where 
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was found also a precious rock from which the savages de- 
tached certain green stones of extreme hardness and bril- 
liancy that resembled emeralds. Law insisted. He ransacked 
the work of father Hennepin for false information. He dis- 
tributed among the mob prints specially designed to seduce 
naive imaginations. In the midst of a marvellous landscape 
modelled on the earthly paradise of the popular holy tales 
clean neat Indians knelt at the feet of enchanted Frenchmen. 
The squaws, for the benefit of the younger men, had lan- 
guorous eyes and, since everyone must be satisfied, the pious- 
minded were shown pictures of savages receiving baptism. 
The Scotchman even invented the legend that ten thou- 
sand Natchez women were already employed in weaving silk 
in one enormous factory. 

Someone, indignant at these lies, rose up against him. This 
was Lamothe-Cadillac, now retired to Paris but still increas- 
ingly enraged against this land of misery. His Royal High- 
ness hurried the disturber and his son to the Bastille. And 


- they again began offering concessions to everyone, noble- 


men, workmen and artisans. It was no use promising pro- 
spective emigrants that they would furnish them with horses, 
oxen, cows, pigs, sheep and hens, with furniture and house- 
hold utensils; useless to vaunt the eight hundred beautiful 
houses in New Orleans, existent only on paper. No one came 
forward. Were there any who dreaded the voyage? Let them 
reassure themselves. The food on the Company’s ships was of 
the best, the lodging spacious and the life on board a round 
of ease and pleasure. 

At the end of 1717 the elder of the Paris brothers, finan- 
ciers, forced by the Regent, was the first to send some men 
to Louisiana. In the month of May following three hundred 
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grantees risked themselves on the adventure. On November 
18, 1818 the Comte de Toulouse, commanded by the Cheva- 
lier de Grieux, set sail with another hundred colonists. These 
contingents, compared with previous embarkations, marked 
a considerable progress. But the Scotchman considered them 
as trifling. He was in a hurry. He wanted thousands of set- 
tlers. He would get them by fair means or foul. It was easy 
enough provided one was not too particular about the choice 
of passengers. 

He had been asked for brides. He produced them immedi- 
ately by appropriating a convoy of female convicts destined 
for Guiana. The contingent comprised —beyond such 
small-fry as a few drunkards, confirmed blasphemers, dan- 
gerous intriguers and procuresses—chiefly murderesses, 
prostitutes, thieves, knife experts, and female criminals 
branded on the shoulder with the fleur-de-lys, associates of 
coiners or of the bands of brigands infesting the forest of St. 
Germain. The herd screamed, scratched the faces of the sol- 
diers in charge of them and escaped among the fields along 
the way. Law searched the jails for others. At St. Martin- 
des-Champs he married male and female prisoners to one 
another and despatched them in chains to the port. Among 
the lot there might be some who would mend their ways! 

In the beginning of the system he had obtained the pass- 
ing of a new order by which lackeys were obliged to receive 
a certificate from their master on the day of quitting his sery- 
ice and to find another position within the four following 
days, failing which they would be considered as vagrants 
under the law and were liable to be transported to the Missis- 
sippi. An edict authorized the Courts of Justice to pronounce 
the same sentence against vagabonds, those previously con- 
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-demned to the galleys who had violated their ban and 
against the newly condemned also. The North and the East 
were infested with multitudes of beggars. Send them out im- 
mediately! Bic¢tre was in turn emptied of its charming pen- 
sioners. This time the ball was set rolling. Parents gener- 
ously offered incorrigible children. A libertine had killed 
his mother. Send him out to the Mississippi! A day-laborer 
of port St. Paul has a dissolute daughter; an honest bourgeoise 
widow has another who roves the country with the first 
comer. Dry your tears, good people; they shall both be 
conducted immediately to Lorient. A shopkeeper’s wife com- 
plains of her rival, a former maid-servant who incites her 
husband to beat her until she is black and blue. Thanks to 
this beneficent Louisiana her skin can now regain its natural 
color. 7 

Do you know of any real scoundrels, or persons of admit- 
tedly scandalous life, master thieves, rascals, crooks, pick- 
pockets, notable infidels or declared sodomites? Write to the 
lieutenant of police. The worse their record the more Cer 
tain will your protégés be of going on a trip to the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Bishop of Beauvais recommended his own valet, a 
frank rogue. Gentlemen’s sons who would have been sent to 
the Bastille or to Port lEvéque would establish pleasant rela- 
tions during the voyage’ with a barber convicted of man- 
slaughter or a murderer for some reason commuted. 

In 1720 the movement assumed formidable proportions. 
There were loosed on the trail certain military nicknamed by 
the crowd “the Mississippi bandits.” Numerous, well-armed 
and fierce of aspect, they gathered in anyone they found wan- 
dering the streets of Paris. Their heavy hands fell at hazard. 
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They would seize the son of some wealthy grocer in the Rue 
St. Honoré, heedless of his shrieks, or the daughter of a lieu- 
tenant of the watch, despite her father’s protests. There were 
those who approved their easy manners. Pleasant and accom- 
modating providing they were well enough rewarded for the 
job, they would operate in favor of ladies who were tired 
of their husbands or seducers who dreaded the revenge of 
some shop-girl. There were cases in which persons of high 
rank, including even a famous minister, had recourse to their 
assistance. 

Who was the powerful person that wanted to get rid of 
the grand-daughter of Baron, the famous pupil of Molicre, 
who was seized one day by the guards? This young queen 
of beauty, who on her return to Paris became a celebrated 
comedy actress, remained only a short time in Louisiana. 
Had he had a virtuous wife the good cookshop keeper Quo- 
niam would never have known the glory of being com- 
memorated in song. 


O vous tous messieurs les maris 

Si vos femmes ont des favoris, 

Ne vous mettez martel en téte; 

Vous auriez fort méchante féte. 

Si vous vous en fachez tant pis; 
Vous irez & Mississippt! 


These arbitrary arrests aroused such indignation among 
the public that the Regent decided to suspend them, to the 
great satisfaction of Bienville, more and more hampered by 
these “King’s exiles” unfitted for any useful work. The 
colonists on their side complained bitterly of the collections 
of prostitutes, infected with disease, sent out to them as wives. 
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One settler wrote flippantly to the Naval Council that he 
lacked a “certain commodity,” but would manage to do 
without it until the Company should send them young 
women who had at least some appearance of virtue. They 
deigned to listen to this advice, and the Baleine brought to 
Louisiana eighty-eight honest and well-behaved orphans, 
each furnished with a trousseau packed in a little trunk, for 
which reason they became known as “Jes demoiselles aux 
cassettes.” This merchandise did not lack bidders. A com- 
petent midwife, Mme. Doville, accompanied the contingent. 
They anticipated that she would have more work than the 
first matron sent to Biloxi, the “ Sans Regret.” Births were in 
fact very few. Some even naively asked whether the climate 
did not make one sterile. The more observing traced the 
cause to the excesses indulged in by the women sent 
out before, the greater number of whom had died of 
scurvy. 

Law’s dream would have been to have only fine people 


as colonists. In 1718 he had witnessed the hopeful departure 


of an honest and understanding man like M. Dubuisson, 
manager of the concession of Paris-Duverney, who took with 
his brother, his two sisters and twenty-five employees; the 
sieurs Picart and Tisserand, partners of La Houssaye, the 
brothers Delaire, charged with the interest of M. de Moevre, 
the messieurs Brossard, merchants from Lyon who intended 
to develop their own lands themselves; Bénard de la Harpe, 
a bold and enterprising native of the Falkland Isles, Legros 
and Le Page of Pratz, who, having taken the enthusiastic de- 
scriptions in the Mercure seriously, declared themselves de- 
lighted at the prospect of living in this fabulous city of New 
Orleans. 
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But after this first exodus the enthusiasm decreased, then © 
almost died out. The only person responsible for this was 
undoubtedly Law himself. The exaggerated rise of the shares 
destroyed the effect of his extravagant advertising. Why cross 
the sea to acquire wealth when one could get rich with just 
as much certainty, and with less danger and fatigue, simply 
by speculating in Rue Quincampoix? 

A master stroke was needed. His ingenious mind realized 
this, and he made himself a grantee in May 1719. He appor- 
tioned himself three properties; the first and the most im- 
portant in Arkansas, at the junction of this river with the 
Mississippi, the second one at the détour des Anglais and the 
last near Biloxi. He engaged his friends and those under 
obligation to him to follow his example, promised to raise 
the properties to duchies, comtes and marquisates. And, this 
time, numerous societies were formed having at their head 
authentic noblemen, men of position and several of the prin- 
cipal speculators. There were among others the ducs de 
Guiche and de Charost, the Marquis d’Ansfeld, d’Ancenis 
and de Méziéres, the Comte d’Artagnan and the Comte de 
Belle-Isle, M. de Villemont, de Guenatte, de Préfontaine and 
du Breuil, the director d’Artignette, the Secretary of State 
for war, Le Blanc, and Madame de Chaumont, a stout lady 
from the Meuse who owned many shares in the Company. 
A prominent foreigner figured also among them: Jean 
Daniel Kolly, former financial councillor to the Elector of 
Bavaria, whom the Scotchman had met some time before in 
the course of his travels and who had rejoined him in Paris. 

The greater number of these people did not go them- 
selves to Louisiana. But they each sent fifty to two hun- 
dred dependants under the orders of an intendant. Law 
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sent about fifteen hundred Germans out to his own 
estates. 

In 1717 Purry, a citizen of Neufchatel, had offered the Re- 
gent to send out Swiss, Rhinelanders, Wurtemburgians, peo- 
ple from Souabe and also Alsatians, all of the catholic re- 
ligion, to the colony. The proposition had been at the time 
rejected. Law, who in 1718 had sent for this active individual, 
took up the idea again on his own account. Propagandist 
pamphlets printed at Leipsic and broadcast by the bale 
extolled the charms of fair Louisiana to the German popu- 
lation. The results were wonderful. Purry enrolled his 
recruits by entire parishes at a time, mayor and provost 
included. : 

The Jew Elias Stultheus was in charge of the first con- 
voy and Karl Frederic, so-called Chevalier of Arensbourg, of 
the second. This worthy son of the Baltic preferred to exile 
himself rather than submit to the muscovite tyranny of 
Pierre-le-Grand, conqueror of his fatherland. By a singular 
coincidence the patriot had in his convoy a lady suspected of 
being a princess, who soon passed herself off as the actual 
daughter-in-law of the Czar, Charlotte de Wolfenbuttel, the 
unhappy spouse of Alexis, deceased in 1715. The tale seemed 
a little far-fetched. She found however some persons later on 
who believed her, among them the Empress Marie-Therése 
and the Maréchal de Saxe. The mysterious adventuress, who 
was married in Louisiana to a Chevalier d’Auban and later at 
Ile Bourbon to Urbain de Maldagne, a major, died at Vitry 
near Paris in 1771, twice widowed. The Austrian Ambassa- 
dor attended her funeral, at which Abbé Sauvestre, the Court 
chaplain, officiated by order of the king. Some ten years later 
an. inquisitive person examined the parish records and read 
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that the lady was buried under the name of Dortie Marie 
Elisabeth Danielson. But no one will ever know who she 
really was. 

1719! 1720! Famous and memorable years. The system was 
nearing its downfall. An enormous motley crowd pressed 
solidly towards the ports. The highways were blocked with 
carriages piled with luggage; footmen ran behind and the 
drivers whipped their horses. The quays of La Rochelle and 
Port Louis were black with people looking for one another 
and asking questions. Has everyone his papers? They 
crowded round the offices, signing invoices. The directors 
lost their heads, the employees were insolent, the captains 
spat and grumbled. One wanted provisions, another cannon 
balls, for the pirates were always on the watch. They hastily 
nailed missing planks to the half-tottering ships. They must 
set sail, set sail at once. The chaloupes were assaulted by 
a crazed mob. “And my baggage?” someone cries. 
“Get along! Get along!” shout the sailors, and punctuate 
their orders with blows of their fists. As if anyone had time 
for these idle questions! The top-gallant sails are already 
hoisted. 

The vessels were filled to bursting. Certain privileged per- 
sons lodged three or four together in tiny cabins with a 
loophole for window. But the mass of passengers were hud- 
dled in the Saint-Barbe where were carried the cartridges 
and implements of artillery. There they stifled. The greater 
part of them therefore slept on deck or on the poop, at the 
mercy of wind and rain, their head thrust into a laundry 
basket. If the peevish dared complain to the officers, who 
were by nature sombre and given to outbreaks of temper, 
spoke rarely and never enunciated their words like ordinary 
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men, the captain would call the grumblers together and 
propose a solution: he would throw half the emigrants into 
the sea and then the rest would have more room for them- 
selves! 

Then, his pipe between his teeth, he would return calmly 
to the chart-room on the second floor of the poop-castle, just 
above the big room where meals were served. 

The food was wretched and scanty. One breakfasted on a 
scrap of biscuit with Dutch cheese, followed by a tot of 
brandy. For dinner and supper there was given a plate of 
soup, badly made and slopping over the tablecloth, and 
four or five spoonfuls of some horrible mess of the con- 
sistency of mortar. Were these the delightful repasts ad- 
vertised in the prospectus! 

The life on board, despite these same promises, was far 
from amusing. If anything, it resembled that of a seminary! 
There were prayers, in which all the passengers joined, at 
four and at eight in the morning, at five and at eight o’clock 
at night. On feast-days there was a procession around the 
capstan. Those whose head and stomach allowed them — 
for the vessel tossed incessantly — might walk on the quarter- 
deck. If there were many of the crew disabled by sick- 
ness the passengers did their work, climbing the rigging in 
terror. 

To make matters pleasanter the wind often failed. Then 
the vessel would lie for a week at a time motionless in mid- 
ocean. If a pirate sail appeared everyone took up arms, and 
even the women, with the exception of the nuns, dressed 
themselves as men so that the combatants might appear as 
numerous as possible. Once a French corsair attacked a 
transport carrying sixty prospective brides. Here was a har- 
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vest for the pirates! One damsel only, Lucretia, resisted them 
with a pistol in either hand. If one of the brutes touched her 
she threatened to kill him and herself too! 

- Such encounters were quite frequent; shipwrecks were 
not uncommon; storms an everyday occurrence. The pas- 
sengers had but one desire: land, land! They had heard 
enough of the famous delights of travel. They saw nothing 
of interest beyond an occasional flying-fish. Water, water, 
nothing but water! With what joy they hailed the first faint 
line of the coast! It lay flat and white under a fiery sky, with 
here and there a tree in the distance. 

The crowd jostled on the quarter-deck, and one or two 
among them felt already a faint suspicion. Where was this 
New Orleans? And the famous Mississippi? It would be 
many days before they gazed on its majestic bosom! The 
captain yelled through his speaking-trumpet, the officers 
were nervous; the sailors juggled with the sails. The scene 
of that landing would remain long in their memory. 

The Company had excellent ideas. It wanted the colonists 
to settle in the fertile districts near the Mississippi. Before 
leaving they received the best of advice. They were recom- 
mended to cultivate tobacco, indigo, rice and maize, to raise 
silk-worms, following the example of M. Hubert, the former 
general commissioner. But the actual foundation for all these 
industries, that is to say a good port, was lacking. 

Vessels arriving from France were unable to ascend the 
river on account of the bar. Emigrants were therefore landed 
at Ile Dauphine and sent to their concessions by way of Lake 
Pontchartrain, Lake Maurepas and the smaller rivers. It was 
here that the difficulties began, only to grow worse and worse 
with the increasing numbers of new arrivals. There were 
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neither boats nor the workmen to build them; even the nails 
were lacking. 

M. Dubuisson, the intendant of Paris-Duverney, and his 

people had no difficulty in being transported to Bayagoulas, 
where they immediately set about the planting of mulberry 
trees. But when the second contingent arrived, including 
M. Brossard of Lyon, the Delaire brothers, Picart, the Tis- 
serands, Legros, Bénard de la Harpe, Le Page of Pratz, with 
all their retinue and others besides, disorder began to spread. 
Contrary to the formal clause in their contract which pro- 
vided that they should not remain more than four days at 
the landing station, they were kept for four months on Ile 
Dauphine, lodged in huts made of a few stones stuck in the 
earth and roofed over with cane. Here they were sheltered 
from the rain, but not from the wind. There were gaps 
everywhere between the stones, so that the huts were more 
like cages. Meanwhile seven or eight incompetent carpenters 
began the hasty construction of boats. 
— Tt was not until January 1719 that Le Page of Pratz finally 
gazed on the New Orleans of his dreams. Instead of the five 
parishes described by the Mercure he saw only one miserable 
hovel, set in the middle of a badly cleared space of ground. 
This disillusionment slightly affected his good spirits. 

Bénard de la Harpe for his part made up his mind cou- 
rageously to explore the Red River and try to establish com- 
mercial relations with the Spanish. The bold Falklander 
followed the tracks of Juchereau de St. Denis, now in com- 
mand of the old fort at Biloxi, where he was reposing from 
his latest adventures. True to his promise, he had returned 
to Mexico and had been again imprisoned. But this time they 
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price. He had also stayed at the Preside du Nord where he 
spent a marvellous year hidden in Dona Maria’s apartment 
and only venturing out at night to walk in the secluded al- 
leys of the garden. The viceroy had in fact given an order 
for his arrest. Someone must have gossipped, for horsemen 
suddenly appeared, surrounded the house and questioned 
the servants. Don Pedro de Velesca, whose position was an 
embarrassing one, smuggled his son-in-law out one night. 
And now St. Denis was again separated from his wife, who 
was for the second time pregnant. 

Bénard de la Harpe reached the Natchitoches and from 
there made his way towards the Nassonites in great haste, 
having heard that the governor of Texas, Don Martin de 
Alacorne, intended to establish a post there. He preceded 
the Spaniard, and found a fertile country producing maize, 
beans, corn, very excellent tobacco and cotton finer than 
that of the Levant. Grapes were abundant, and he made 
several casks of good wine. He had the polite inspiration of 
paying his addresses to Don Martin de Alacorne, who had 
formerly been annoyed that St. Denis appeared to ignore his 
existence. The governor, none the less graciously, intimated 
an order to the Frenchman to leave, maintaining that this 
territory belonged to his Catholic Majesty. Bénard de la 
Harpe retained his calmness, replying that M. de la Salle had 
taken possession of the country in 1684, and that in any case 
all territories watered by the tributaries of the Mississippi be- 
longed to Louisiana. The hardy Falklander advanced still 
further across the vast plains which led to outermost spurs 
of the Rocky Mountains, then entirely unknown. On his way 
he discovered some mines of pit-coal, made friends with the 
savages, and at Touacaras planted a stake with the arms of 
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the King and the Company. The declaration of war with 
Spain decided him to return to New Orleans in the beginning 
of 1720. 

During this same year, 1719, the Canadian officer Tisné, 
armed with the only compass of the colony, bought by Bien- 
ville from Le Page of Pratz, ascended the Mississippi, visited 
the brutal Pawnees, managed to establish an alliance with 
them, and would have made his way still further west as 
far as the Padoucas, in the neighborhood of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, had not his new friends obliged him in a kindly way 
to abandon his project. He then went to Illinois, recently 
placed under the command of Boisbriant. The king’s lieu- 
tenant had brought from France, where he recently passed 
several months, mining engineers deputed to discover lead 
and silver mines, and had already established the fort of 
Chartres near Kaskaskia, on the left bank of the Mississippi. 

Benard de la Harpe and the accommodating Le Page of 
Pratz, imitating such veterans as Tisné and Boisbriant, kept 


_up their courage. The Brossards from Lyon, the two Tis- 


serands and the Delaires showed less enthusiasm. It is true 
that the two latter brothers had very bad luck. At Ile Dau- 
phine the Company’s agents, who were a rough, stupid and 
thoroughly rascally lot, had begun by corrupting their em- 
ployees, and afterwards stole their entire provision of flour. 
When after many difficulties they finally reached their con- 
cession the Delaires had to wait another ten months for the 


delivery of their belongings, which finally arrived damaged. 


In the end they gave up in disgust. 

The disorder was partly the fault of Bienville, who was 
no born organizer, but chiefly that of the Company. The 
latter increased the numbers of colonists sent out but forgot 
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to send the food necessary for their subsistence at a time 
when the colony was still unable to produce it in sufficient 
quantity. The situation went from bad to worse. There were 
terrible scenes. The honest immigrants had to look on in 
anger while their provisions were seized and the stores emp- 
tied for the sole benefit of the gang of criminals and good- 
for-nothings “exiled by order of the King,” usually joined 
at such times by the soldiers themselves, who, recruited 
chiefly from among the old deserters of the realm, were of 
the worst morale. The governor, fearing riots and pillaging, 
crushed the more dangerous characters first. He was per- 
haps right. But this did not reawake the enthusiasm of those 
remaining. 

The Company was destined to commit another and very 
serious mistake. When the channel of Ile Dauphine became 
impassable from accumulation of sand it was decided from 
Paris to make Biloxi the new landing-station. Bienville op- 
posed this deplorable choice with all his efforts, but in vain. 
Vessels could not approach within a hundred leagues! Be- 
fore reaching the coast passengers and goods had to be trans- 
shipped into smaller and smaller boats. Quite often even the 
most experienced pilots would upset a short distance from 
the shore. 

It was a frightful spot; an arid sandy beach surrounded by 
evil-smelling marshes. The new arrivals, badly lodged or 
often with no shelter at all, were left here for weeks and 
months, since the voztures, as the boats were called, were still 
few and far between. There was a continual state of famine 
The immigrants died, fell ill, or languished in a fatal in 
action. 

Complaints grew. The Regent blamed Bienville and pro- 
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posed that he be replaced. Law, who had never seen the gov- 
ernor and was destined never to see him, defended him 
vehemently. This officer had at least the merit of being able 
to maintain peace with the savages. His Royal Highness con- 
sented to excuse him. They changed the agents, whose ill- 
will had probably paralysed his efforts, and gave him the 
assistance of an intelligent intendant, the general commis- 
sioner Duvergier. They had already sent him an able chief 
engineer, Le Blond de la Tour, and other engineers as well. 
Let Bienville co-operate with all these gentlemen and prove 
his ability, and he should be rewarded. The Regent still 
dangled the rank of brigadier and the broad ribbon of the 
Order of St. Louis, which was his ambition. 

Action was decided upon. Biloxi was abandoned and in 
1720, a New Biloxi rose with amazing rapidity a few leagues 
further west, on dry healthy ground with a good water sup- 
ply. It was marvellous to see these men, exhausted and with- 
out implements— those that they had in hand they had 


-made themselves — clearing the land and erecting buildings. 


They constructed forges, brick-yards, barracks, store-houses, 
a hospital and a chapel; they marked out roads, made bridges. 
If only they had had provisions! 

At the close of 1720 and in 1721 there were landed at 
New Biloxi, in the midst of an indescribable confusion, not 
only the negroes from Guinea, already numbering six hun- 
dred, but also the hundred men belonging to the Marquis 
d’Anceny, the forty-five of d’Artiguette, the seventy of Kolly, 
those of d’Artagnan, de Villemont, Le Blanc, the Marquis 
de Meziéres and de Chaumont, M. de Breuil and his family 
and the Germans brought by the Jew Elias Stultheus, who 
arrived with one million in merchandise and a wheeled chair 
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in which to visit his concessions. It was the first carriage ever 
seen in the country. 

All these people, brought together by their future directors 
for the purpose of developing the country, by the Dumanoirs, 
the Epinays, the d’Artinquierés, the Maries, the La Tours, 
were to be sent to Natchez, to Yazoo, to Baton Rouge, to 
Ecorces Blancs, to Cannes Brulées, to the Black River, to 
Illinois, to the Red River, to Taensas, to the Paskas Ogoulas. 
The poor wretches were not there yet. Where could one 
find the necessary boats? Stultheus demanded thirty for 
himself alone; another wanted ten. M. de Breuil would be 
contented with two or three. Bienville came and went in 
the midst of all these groups, keeping peace, giving orders 
and advice, amiable but slightly satirical at heart. He had 
never been in favor of either Biloxi or New Biloxi. For over 
three years it had been his desire that New Orleans should 
be at the same time the seat of government and the port 
of the colony. His idea was the right one and he was later 
to put it into execution. 

By this time Law had left France, from which he had fled 
on the order of the Regent. 

It was the pseudo-chevalier d’Arensbourg, landing in June 
1721 with the last contingent of Germans, who brought this 
great news. By the efforts of the Scotchman nearly seven 
thousand five hundred people had been brought to Louisi- 
ana. A good third of these had doubtless either perished or 
returned. But when Law had first taken over the colony 
there had been only four hundred inhabitants, including the 
troops. 
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x () NE of the Company’s chief preoccupations had 
been the quest for a suitable port. 
x With this idea in mind Chateauguay had 
been ordered in 1718 to occupy St. Joseph’s Bay, but had 
found only a mediocre harbor there. In the following year, 
after the declaration of war with Spain, the Company for a 
brief time thought of settling at Pensacola. The governor, 
Chateauguay, and their brother Serigny took possession of 
the little place, which, lost, retaken and finally abandoned 
again after the tiny fort had been demolished, was given back 
to its former possessors by the Regent on the signing of peace. 

Neither of these two bays was actually suited to the purpose 
to which they had been somewhat hastily assigned. They 
were both too far removed from the Mississippi. The wisest 
course, Bienville stoutly maintained, was to establish them- 
selves on the river bank itself, at a spot which he had chosen 
in the time of L’Espinay, and which he had then and there 
christened New Orleans. 

Some time later the Jesuit Charlevoix saw fit to ridicule 
the person who had named the future capital of the colony 
La Nouvelle Orleans. The feminine gender is, strictly speak- 
ing, incorrect. But one can hardly reproach the bold Cana- 
dian, who had never studied grammar, with having thus 
ignored the gender of the word Aurelianum. 

The position was none the less excellent. In 1697 the 
Chevalier de Remonville had already extolled its advan- 
tages, and Le Sueur, on returning from his expedition to 
the Sioux, had pointed it out as the best depot for the future 
colony that Iberville then thought of founding among the 
Natchez. 
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Situated on one of the most beautiful curves of the river, 
New Orleans presented the three-fold advantage of being 
in the centre of the new concessions, of being only thirty 
leagues from the mouth and also of having direct communi- 
cation with Lake Pontchartrain by means of the bayou St. 
Jean which flows into it. 

The Company made no opposition to the project of estab- 
lishing its port here, on condition of being assured that ves- 
sels would have proper access. In 1717 they had ordered 
Béranger, in command of the brigantine Neptune, to re- 
ceive instructions from the general commissioner Hubert 
for ascending the Mississippi as far as the Illinois. The cap- 
tain having declared that it was impossible for him to get 
even as far as New Orleans, someone proposed to move the 
port to detour des Anglais, the passage of which is particu- 
larly ticklish, as the forests cut off all the winds. This spot, 
though better from a maritime standpoint, did not offer 
the same facilities as the other, and Bienville clung to his 
original idea. 

From 1719 he had set the salt smugglers to work clearing 
the land. Le Page of Pratz was the first to install himself at 
Bayou St. Jean. Two or three huts were built. They were 
soon flooded out, and the governor contemplated building 
a dike strong enough to protect the growing town. But he 
could accomplish nothing of a serious kind. The entire 
council of Louisiana was against New Orleans, as well as 
the colonists of Mobile, the traders of Biloxi and the boat- 
men of Lake Pontchartrain. It was to the interest of all 
these people that the disorder should continue. In so far 
as the immigrants suffered, they continued to make money. 

Stull persistent, Bienville received in the autumn of 1720 
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a valuable supporter in the person of another obstinate man, 
the engineer Pauger, who arrived by the same vessel as Le 
Blond de la Tour. If the chief engineer, supported by 
Boispinel, devoted all his efforts to New Biloxi, Pauger and 
his second, Franquet de Chaville, put their entire faith in the 
future of New Orleans. 

It infuriated this terrible man that vessels arriving from 
France should be sent to Biloxi instead of entering the 
Mississippi, which was the subject and foundation stone of 
the establishment of the colony, and where they could have 
landed the concessioner’s workmen and their belongings 
side by side, and on fertile land. 

This kind of tone was enough to rouse all Biloxi against 
him. Le Blond de la Tour, annoyed, refused to transmit 
his plans to Paris; Delorme, head of the counting-house, 
accused him of being a thief, of favoring his friends and of 
having a very bad character. The rest was all calumny. But 
it was true that this former captain of the Navarre regiment 
had not a particularly good temper. A settler having pro- 
tested against the demolition of his house, which was too 
close to the line, Pauger had him beaten with a stick and 
thrown into prison. 

He was one of these active, wilful, choleric individuals, 
incomparable in affairs of this kind, always on the go him- 
self and rousing everyone else about him. The mouth of 
the Mississippi, he declared, was quite safe and very easy 
to navigate. Who were these fools who claimed the contrary? 
He descended the river twice, lead in hand, on board the 
Santo Christo which they had captured from the Spanish. 
He set a beacon sixty-two feet high in the lower part of the 
river, and pressed Béranger to pass with the Neptune, fol- 
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lowing the example of Tisné who had gone up last year 
with seventeen flat boats, or voitures. The captain became 
a good pilot before father Kerlassiou, whose death was an 
irreparable loss and who was succeeded by Fiou, the first 
to hold the official title. 

The bar, in Pauger’s opinion, would disappear easily and 
without danger of others forming, as soon as they had per- 
formed certain operations which would not be of a costly 
nature. He worked at the job. Vessels drawing not more 
than thirteen feet of water could thereafter enter in full 
sail without grounding. The larger ones, until conditions 
were better, would anchor at La Balise, where he built a 
fort and set cannon. 

The bar disappeared; the ships ascended the river. The 
Aventurier, on whose deck he stood side by side with Le 
Blond de La Tour, whom he had converted with some dif- 
ficulty, lost her bearings through the incapacity of her cap- 
tain, who wasted days in the détour des Anglais. But in 1722 
the Loire and the Deux Fréres, for the first time, fired a 
salute of sixteen cannon shots in honor of the town — for 
it now was a town with four hundred and fifty inhabit- 
ants; officers, colonists, workmen, negroes and Indian 
slaves. There was even a barber, Mircou, and a doctor, 
Bivard, less of a rogue than his predecessor but just as 
ignorant. 

When Pauger first began to busy himself with New Or- 
leans, in May 1721, there were four huts set irregularly 
among the underbrush and trees. He asked for laborers, and 
they sent him convicts. These ran away and were replaced 
by soldiers. Ten of them worked very well for twelve days 
and then an assistant quarrelled with the officer in charge, 
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and the entire gang was removed. His unpleasant character 
did not help to mend matters. Never mind! In less than 
three months they had made a clearing in the forest a quar- 
ter league square. After this he and Franquet de Chaville 
instructed the settlers to build their houses on the sites 
marked for them. Each one wanted to be the first to finish 
his house, and in a very short time everyone had a roof over 
his head and the Company’s goods were under cover in two 
store-houses, the framework of one being brought from 
Biloxi. 

The planning of the town was excellent. The streets were 
in perfect alignment and of comfortable width. In the 
middle of the town, facing the square, were to be the pub- 
lic buildings; the church at one end, on one side the direc- 
tors’ houses and on the other the stores. 

All the buildings were designed on the same simple plan. 
They consisted of a single story, raised a foot from the 
ground on well matched piers or blocks, and roofed with 
bark or thin boards. Each square or island, surrounded by a 
drainage ditch, was divided into five parts having each a yard 
and a garden. 

In the beginning of 1722 the Jesuit Charlevoix, a little dis- 
appointed, since he also had read the famous article in the 
Mercure, saw only a hundred huts, two or three houses 
which would have done small credit to a village in France, 
a large wooden store-house and one other, one half of which 
they offered to lend to the seigneur. 

But this intelligent purist had no doubt but that one day 
New Orleans would be a wealthy city and the metropolis of 
a rich and growing colony. 

All along the river, from the borders of the little town 
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to Arkansas, work was in progress, and Illinois continued 
its splendid development. 

Jean Daniel Kolly’s concession of St. Catherine, at Natchez, 
under the direction of M. Dumanoir, was doing marvels. 
It produced rice, sweet potatoes, beans, various vegetables 
and some very fine tobacco. M. Hubert was established near 
by, within a league of Fort Rosalie. Le Page of Pratz had 
followed him into this region. The amiable man had left — 
bayou St. Jean for no other reason than to accompany his 
friend and to please his native wife who had relatives here. 
The former general commissioner possessed a mill with a 
very competent journeyman miller. The soldiers and the 
Indians brought their corn there. A league further off M. de 
Montplaisir had built a fine large dwelling for his thirty 
“cleracs,’ as they called the workmen who came from 
the tobacco factory of this town in Saintonge. The factories 
which they had founded in Louisiana were doing very well. 
Their annual trade in this precious plant amounted to a 
hundred thousand livres. The concession of the Chauvin 
brothers, who arrived in 1720, possessed one hundred ne- 
groes. It was the most flourishing in the entire colony. Their 
neighbor, M. de Breuil, with the help of his family and of 
ten servants, devoted himself assiduously to cultivation. At 
Chapitoulas a single colonist had harvested six hundred 
quarters of rice, and in the same district they were beginning 
to grow indigo. At Bayagoulas M. Dubuisson had asked his 
patron, Paris Duverney, to send him some Dauphiny women 
who knew how to spin silk, of which he had raised some of 
fine quality. He also was growing tobacco. 

At Baton-Rouge, on the contrary, M. d’Artagnette’s peo- 
ple were as yet scarcely organized; those of the Marquis 
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d’Ancenis at Oumas had had their store-house burned down, 
and Madame de Chaumont had accomplished nothing at 
Paska-Ogoulas. Law’s property in Arkansas was deserted. 
The Jew Elias Stultheus had been among the first to leave. 
As for the hired Germans, who had already lost one fourth 
of their number on the beach at Biloxi, they one and all 
wanted to return to Europe. Bienville persuaded them to 
stay by giving them some ground near New Orleans. The 
pseudo-chevalier d’Arensbourg had assumed the command 
of this little colony of three hundred souls, with the 
title of judge and chief of militia. The adventurer, a capable 
and honest man, succeeded so well as to merit the name of 
“father of the Germans.” The latter increased rapidly and 
soon established the four boroughs of Hoffen, Marienthal, 
Augsburgh and Carlstein. They became French in name 
and spirit. They ended by supplying the whole capital with 
butter, eggs, cheese and vegetables. The Baltic patriot mar- 
ried two years later a woman from Swabia, Marguerite 
Matzer. 

Each, in brief, settled down and became attached to the 
country. M. Alexandre, who served the Company in the 
capacity of surgeon and botanist, had even discovered a new 
system of lighting. He made for his own amusement and 
the interest of visitors, candles giving a strong and pleasant 
light, from the product of a tree bearing a tiny berry filled 
in spring with a green gluey substance which thrown in 
to boiling water floated and became somewhat similar to 
bees-wax. Given six slaves he would undertake to gather 
enough to load one vessel a year. 

But if the greater number of the settlers who had given up 
trading and confined themselves exclusively to cultivation 
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looked with confidence to the future, the present was none 
the less execrable. | 

The fall of the system had been badly felt by the colony, 
to which Law had also given notes which now had lost 
eighty per cent of their face value. Once the news of the 
disaster became known, there was general resentment. The 
directors, exposed to the insults of the population, tried 
vainly to find some solid support from Bienville who, settled 
in his home in New Orleans, was only anxious to be rid of 
the whole troublesome crowd. His dream would have been 
to see Louisiana once more under sole dominion of the 
king. 

Neither he nor anyone else knew just what would hap- 
pen to the Indian Company, momentarily deprived of its 
rights. Three commissioners were landed at Biloxi in Sep- 
tember 1721; Ferrand, Faget and Machinet, furnished by his 
Majesty with all necessary powers, whose mission was to 
put everything in order in the colony. Their decisions were 
on the whole very wise. They fixed the standing number 
of troops at seventeen companies. They arranged that a sum 
of seventy-five thousand livres be expended every year on 
fortifications. They raised the market price of tobacco and 
rice. They authorized the colonists to pay for their slaves 
in produce. They had a large cargo of provisions and mer- 
chandise sent over and forbade the store-keepers to rob the 
settlers, for while it was almost impossible to purchase any- 
thing at the stores, the store-keepers gave themselves on the 
airs of gentlemen, gambled for high stakes, would empty a 
barrel of the best wine at a single meal, and generally led a 
life of ease and pleasure while the poor colonists got along 
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The commissioners took another excellent measure in 
transferring, in 1722, all the services of New Biloxi to New 
Orleans, which, the following year was promoted to the 
rank of capital. 

The port created by Le Blond de La Tour where so many 
had lost their lives and where so many rascals had gained 
a fortune, was now doubly useless. Paris was disgusted with 
the Mississippi, and the arrival of emigrants had almost 
entirely ceased. This was the only advantageous result of 
Law’s downfall. In this difficult and critical period Louisiana 
would have profited nothing by an increase of population. 
What the colony needed was a chance to become stabilized. 

Were better days about to dawn on the country? A terrible 
hurricane broke over the town and surrounding districts, 
and was followed by a second. For fifteen hours the wind 
raged, destroying the crops which promised such an abun- 
dant harvest, demolishing huts and houses and putting the 
little fleet of New Orleans out of commission. The Santo- 
Christo and the Neptune foundered; the fishing-boats 
Abeille and Cher were engulfed by the river. Everyone en- 
vied M. Hubert his good luck. He had sold his concession 
at a good price to M. Kolly, and the Aventurier on which 
he sailed for France had left port the very morning of the 
cyclone. 

Famine followed; fever broke out in the inundated dis- 
tricts and there were two deaths a day in the capital. The 
director Delorme proposed a desperate measure; to give 
the settlers freedom to leave on the first ships available. The 
Dromedaire, the Loire and the Deux Fréres would have been 
crowded on their return had not Bienville, more energetic, 
declared that he would give no one permission to embark, 
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no matter who they were. Louisiana, which would otherwise 
have been emptied of its population at one blow, was saved. 

Desertions among the military were perhaps increased ; 
Carolina received a greater number than usual, but this was 
only to be expected. 

The colonists remained. Completely ruined, they set them- 
selves stoically to planting and sowing anew. New Orleans 
was speedily re-built, this time partly in brick and therefore 
better than at first. The church was begun. There had al- 
ready been ordered from Paris a tabernacle, a Christ five and 
a half feet high and two statues of the Virgin and of Saint 
Louis. They built a barracks and a convent for the Capucins 
from the province of Champagne who were to arrive that 
year. 

The rule of the commissioners ended therefore in a dis- 
aster which was immediately followed by an extraordinary 
output of energy. The people grumbled, swore, but worked 
and clung to the soil. A new sentiment was being awakened 
in their hearts; a love of this country which they were 
beginning to curse less and less. 

The French did not however lose the charming spirit of 
adventure, that love of risk and attraction toward the un- 
known which drew them always towards the mysterious 
West which they dreamed of discovering; that is to say, of 
conquering. 

In 1721 the intrepid Bénard de la Harpe, returning from 
a voyage to Paris where he persuaded the directors of the 
Company to open a substantial trading-post at the bay of St. 
Bernard, of which no advantage had been taken since the de- 
scent of La Salle, set out for Texas on board a fishing vessel 
commanded by Béranger, with a handful of men and an 
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interpreter, Simon de Belle-Isle, who had acquired the Indian 
dialects much against his will. 

This young ensign, appointed two years earlier to Louisi- 
ana, had embarked at Lorient on the Marechal d’Estrées, 
blessed with a queer sort of captain who insisted on looking 
for San Domingo after they had gone a hundred leagues 
beyond it and believed himself at Pensacola when he had 
already reached the frontiers of the new realm of Léon. His 
sailors being afraid of savages, five officers who were among 
the passengers offered to go and fetch water on shore. The 
captain, without giving them another thought, hoisted sail 
and made off. The poor wretches, abandoned not far from 
the bay of St. Bernard, tried to make their way on foot 
to Biloxi, which was nearly two hundred leagues away. 
Four of them died on the way from privation and fatigue. 
Belle-Isle, left alone, fell into the hands of the natives, who 
took away all his clothing and treated him as a slave. They 
forced him to run as fast as their horses could gallop. On one 
occasion they gave him human flesh to eat, which made him 
vomit till he brought up blood. His captivity lasted fifteen 
months. St. Denis, returning to the Natchitoches, heard 
talk of the prisoner, rescued him and, having lent him a 
coat, sent him to New Orleans. 

The expedition of Bénard de la Harpe was not a success. 
The Texas Indians forbade the French to settle in the bay 
of St. Bernard on the pretext that they wanted to continue 
living in peace among themselves. De la Harpe, having only 
a feeble force at his command, did not try to insist, and re- 
turned. But he had observed the raised soil, light, black and 
fit for ploughing almost to the edge of the sea. He therefore 
proposed to the commissioners that they send Law’s Ger- 
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mans there under the protection of some troops. The rep- 
resentatives of his Majesty wisely preferred to keep to the 
posts already existent, rejecting the project on December 15, 
1721. 

Nine days later Bénard de la Harpe had already set out 
once more. He agreed to explore the Arkansas river with 
sixteen soldiers. 

The waters were at first extremely murky and of a reddish 
color. They flowed between banks covered sometimes with 
reeds, sometimes with vines loaded with grapes and plum 
trees in blossom. As the ground rose one saw quarries of 
slate and stone. A large rock overhung the right bank; the 
country became more rolling and varied; the river widened; 
buffalo, deer and bear abounded in the ravines. La Harpe 
ascended the river for about a hundred and forty leagues. 
The Rocky Mountains loomed on the horizon. He dreamed 
of reaching them; he scrambled up heights thick with 
brambles and from the summit of one perceived an infinity 
of inaccessible peaks. But the soldiers, whose shoes were 
quite worn out and who had fashioned themselves a kind 
of slipper from the cloth of their coats, began to grumble. 
Their leader thought it more prudent to return to Biloxi. 
The members of the Council listened, sceptic and inatten- 
tive, while he praised the new regions he had seen. Their 
coldness revolted him and, disgusted, he returned to France 
Inj: 

Another adventurer, Venyard de Bourmont, who on 
orders from the king prepared at this same period to make 
an important journey to the Missouri received no greater 
encouragement from the commissioners. 

In the month of August 1720 the Indian Company, after 
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the return of Tisné, had decided to take possession of the 
country watered by this river and appointed Bourmont 
commander of the post. Their choice was justified. He had 
lived for a very long time in this region under romantic 
circumstances. 

Ensign in the Canadian army and sent by Lamothe-Cadil- 
lac to Detroit, he fell desperately in love with an Indian 
woman and, not hesitating to desert, followed her to the 
Missouris. For twelve years or more he had been living the 
life of the savages when, in 1718 — perhaps tired of his dusky 
beauty — he came to offer his services to the Indian Com- 
pany. His proposal was to go to the ruby country with the 
idea of discovering a very numerous tribe of tiny men who 
had extremely large eyes, slanting from the nose, and who 
were believed to be Chinese. They dressed, he declared, like 
Europeans, always wore boots, ornamented with plaques of 
gold, wore spurs, lived on the shores of a great lake and 
occupied themselves only in producing works of art. 

They listened to him; they entrusted him with several 
missions and appointed him to Missouri. The declaration of 
war with Spain prevented his immediate departure, which 
was further delayed by a sojourn he made in France. 

In the interval two hundred and fifty Spaniards set out 
from Santa Fé, with mules laden with all sorts of imple- 
ments for mining, and tried vainly to take possession of the 
country. But they were unskilful in conciliating the Indians. 
The Octototas massacred them to a man and brought to 
Boisbriant, still king’s lieutenant at Kaskaskia, a geographi- 
cal map found in the pocket of a corpse, which enabled the 
French to correct on their own maps the courses of the 
Arkansas and the Red River. 
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On January 17, 1722, Bourmont had his instructions con- 
firmed at Paris and embarked in June at Port Louis. 


The principal object of the enterprise was to approach as | 


near as possible to the Spanish. By now peace was also re- 
established between the savage tribes inhabiting the country 
between Louisiana and New Mexico. The discoverer had 
orders to bring back to France several chiefs of the various 
tribes so as to impress them with the power of the country. 

The Council of the colony, thinking this expedition rather 
unnecessary, were very stingy over the gifts and refused 
Bourmont the boats, which were indispensable. They even 
played a very mean trick on him. Boisbriant himself would 
supply the Illinois with the lead which the other had already 
extracted from the little mine of Maramec, they told the 
adventurer. But Bienville hastened to write to his cousin 
that he saw no great damage if the affair did fall through. 
Bourmont, in spite of all, met with great success. 

The Kansas Indians welcomed him enthusiastically. The 
head chieftain offered him his daughter in marriage. Headed 
by his waving flag and to the beating of drums the entire 
tribe accompanied him to the Padoucas. He was borne in 
triumph. The general reconciliation of the tribes was cele- 
brated with ceremonial dances. Feast followed feast amid 
general embracings. Each host in turn desired him for a 
son-in-law. He built a fort which he named Fort Orleans. 
A grand council of the Missouris, the Osages and the Octoto- 
tas nominated the delegates who were to go to France. In 
1721 they were presented to young Louis XV, féted by the 
Duchesse d’Orleans, the Duc de Bourbon and the director 
of the Indian Company. They clothed them in fine blue coats 
braided with gold. They created quite a vogue. They hunted 
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the stag in their own fashion in the Bois de Boulogne, danced 
on the stage of the Opera House and the Théatre des 
Italiens. The court ladies roused their curiosity; they said 
they smelled of alligator. The Princess of the Missouris, the 
only woman in the party, was baptised solemnly at Notre- 
Dame and married to a companion of Bourmont, the ser- 
geant Dubois who was promoted officer to raise his prestige 
in the eyes of his royal spouse. 

The following year the garrison of Fort Orleans, reduced 
to eight men and placed under command of the happy hus- 
band, were mysteriously massacred. Was it at the instigation 
of the Spaniards? Or of the princess, betrayed or discon- 
tented with her white lord? The truth was never known. 

The Company, for the last three years re-established in its 
rights, had no interest in this possession. They cared little 
about the research of a path towards the western ocean or the 
discovery of the Rocky Mountains. They left it to La Veren- 
drye, who came from Canada, to be the first to reach the 
outskirts of the long granite range. The Company’s sole 
interest, if one may say so, was in the two regions of the 


Mississippi and of Illinois. 


Unpopular with the public, spied on—and not without 
reason — by its impoverished shareholders, still under con- 
trol of the government, which made every effort moreover 
to support it and had accorded it its privileges in perpetuity, 
this vast administration endeavored to straighten out its 
affairs like a good business firm by curtailing expenses and 
trying to augment its revenues. 

Young Louisiana, scarcely formed as yet and still in urgent 
need of help for its development, suffered sreatly from this 
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new passion for economy. Her troops were reduced to 
twelve, ten, and finally eight companies instead of seventeen. 
The important posts of Ile Dauphine and Biloxi were sup- 
pressed. It was with difficulty that Bienville succeeded in 
saving those of Arkansas and Yazoo. The garrisons of Wa- 
bash, Illinois and Alibama, intended as defence against the 
encroachments of the English, had only fifteen or twenty 
muskets. And this was only a beginning! The administra- 
tion of the Company had in mind a systematic diminution 
of military forces. Its idea, at the instigation of Charlevoix, 
returned to Paris from his survey of America, was to replace 
the soldiers more and more by Jesuits, the forts by missions. 
A special director, Abbé Raguet, was already in charge of 
religious affairs. Thus the evolution of Louisiana was di- 
rectly opposed to that of Canada, where civil power had 
always tended to supplant the influence of the fathers. 

The Company in which its founder, whatever his faults, 
had endeavored to inspire a new spirit, returned little by 
little to the old errors of preceding French enterprises of the 
same kind, which had shown themselves every time far 
more solicitous of immediate profits than of the future pros- 
pects of the country entrusted to their care. 

The Company had a large slave traffic. But in the course 
of four years it only sent one hundred and eighty to the 
sacrificed colony. It preferred to show first preference to its 
regular customers on the Islands. So three quarters of the 
settlers had no slaves at all, and only fifteen were in posses- 
sion of more than twenty. 

Merchandise also arrived in very small quantities. The 
provisions sent out were spoilt, and children died. One dis- 
order created another. Strict orders had to be taken against 
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colonists who slaughtered for food use the stock sent out 
from France for breeding purposes. There was a shortage of 
medical stores. Le Blond de La Tour and Boispinel died in 
1723 for lack of necessary remedies. Franquet de Chaville, 
finding that his labors here did not improve his complexion, 
hastened to re-embark. Of the four engineers who came out 
in Law’s time only one was left, Pauger. As reward for his 
fine observations on the mouth of the Mississippi the Com- 
pany gave him a deliberative voice in the Superior Council 
of the colony. 

This incorrigibly honest man brought all his robust ill 

humor and intransigent devotion to bear for the public good. 
Thanks to him the contractors and workmen were furiously 
defended. He thundered against the inexperienced and ig- 
norant who hindered the work at New Orleans, now in full 
swing, and that at La Balise, which it would be impossible 
to finish if the water were allowed to continue to eat away 
the island. 
He hastened to the rescue of the grantees whose lands had 
been so badly apportioned that they overlapped one another, 
producing endless difficulties and law-suits. Instead of tilling 
the soil the colonists passed their days scribbling on paper. 
Pauger insisted on having competent surveyors, and the 
Company agreed to appoint the brothers Lasaus in this 
capacity. 

The council meetings were therefore usually tumultuous. 
Instead of exchanging ideas they exchanged insults and accu- 
sations. It had become a veritable bear-garden. 

Someone who had determined to master this assembly 
entered it with a threatening air in 1724, his dictatorial pow- 
ers increasing thereafter day by day. This M. de La Chaise, 
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sent from Paris to examine the accounts of the agents, had 
in fact exercised the functions of administrator since the 
close of the rule of the commissioners. He was a nephew 
of the celebrated confessor to the late king, sixty years of 
age, of honest and upright appearance and despotic man- 
ners. He declared in energetic tones that he was going to 
put an end to plundering. He worked one miracle immedi- 
ately. The Council, so divided before his arrival, was now 
unanimously agreed upon one point at least; there was not 
one of its members but was unshakeable in the determina- 
tion to fight him to the bitter end and by every possible 
means. Bienville himself who had always, Pauger excepted, 
held a very low opinion of this couple of dozen chatterboxes, 
several of whom were frank rascals, now secretly supported 
these same people with all his strength, and was not above 
publicly putting obstacles in the way of M. de La Chaise 
who, on his side, agitated for the recall of his enemy in every 
report he sent back. 

Paris listened to his authoritative voice. Bienville received 
orders to return to France to give an account of his conduct. 
He hastened to sign his code noir, which was to remain in 
operation for more than a century and early in 1725 went 
docilely to Mobile and Ile Dauphine where the Bellone was 
making ready to sail. While he was taking the chaloupe to 
go on board, accompanied by Chateauguay, the transport 
sprung a leak. He returned to New Orleans. The two brothers 
sailed on the Gironde several weeks later and reached France 
in August. Before leaving Bienville deputed his governor- 
ship during the interval to Boisbriant, who was replaced by 
Captain Tisné in Illinois. 

Bienville lost no time in preparing his defence. He re- 
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called his twenty-four years of service; he dwelt on the 
memory of his seven brothers who had died in the navy. 
There now remained to him only Longueil, governor of 
Montreal, Serigny the naval captain and Chateauguay, 
king’s lieutenant in Louisiana. Of what did they accuse 
him? For a whole year he talked, busied himself and roused 
his friends on his behalf. 

On July 11, 1725, La Chaise was appointed intendant of 
the colony. He did away with the Council and substituted 
himself as sole administrator. 

When the old man faced the assembly, ordinance in hand, 
his reading called forth a broadside of insults. He was 
hooted. All the members were furious and declared that their 
leaders had been deceived by the blackest of slanders. They 
all refused to submit. They would continue to hold their 

meetings under the very nose of this old devil who might 
publish as many edicts and other stupidities as he chose, no 
one was going to pay any attention to them. Boisbriant was 
at the head of the faction. Anarchy had this time reached 
its height. 

It would be childish to regard this serious state of affairs as 
a mere quarrel between persons of conflicting temperament, 
or to see in it only the scandalous spectacle of an honest 
man exposed to the intrigues of a gang of rascals. For one 
thing it is very easy to tear the mask of honesty from La 
Chaise, who was very eager for gain and did not neglect 
small profits. Above all one could never presume to class 
together a Bienville, a Pauger, a Boisbriant and a Rossart, 
that drunkard who used to empty a barrel of good wine 
with his friends at one meal while merchandise rotted in the 
mud at his door. And yet at the moment they were all bound 
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together. It is true they were fighting together against the 
despotism of the Company, but the motives for their com- 
mon opposition were very different. Some were protesting 
against compromising the defences of Louisiana and the 
postponement of indispensable public works, others merely 
objected to its being too inquisitive about their methods of 
administration. Each sought only to draw some advantage 
from the other. | 

When the Bellone sank she carried with her a consign- 
ment of 60,000 crowns. But the ships usually went back only 
with wood or sand as ballast. 

Sixty of the concessions however had prospered well. 
M. de Breuil had two indigo factories, and was thinking of 
establishing new ones; the Chauvins produced hundreds of 
barrels of rice; the people at Mobile gathered so much tar 
and resin as to seriously worry Carolina, hitherto mistress 
of this commerce. What became of all these products? Pos- 
sibly the Spanish smugglers knew. 

The position taken by La Chaise was untenable. The tri- 
umphs in store for him might flatter his vanity but they 
could not arrange the Company’s affairs. 

On July 11, 1726, according to the good man’s wishes, 
Bienville was dismissed. It was recognized that the com- 
mander general during the course of his long government 
had never once infringed the principles of honor or integrity, 
and a pension of three thousand livres was awarded him for 
his numerous services. But he would not return to Louisiana. 
Chateauguay also was relieved of his position of king’s lieu- 
tenant which was given to the present inspector of troops 
in the colony, Diron d’Artagnette, brother of the former gen- 
eral commissioner. Boisbriant also was recalled. No member 
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of the Lemoyne family, whether a near relative or far re- 
_moved, was to remain in the country. They were rabid 
against them all. Bienville’s two nephews, the sieurs de 
Noyan, captain and ensign, were dismissed from the service. 

The Company thought it had eradicated from its do- 
minions that spirit of independence personified to the last 
degree in the late commander general, who, with the excep- 
tion of his personal friends, could not stand anyone sent him 
to share his duties. It did not realize that this same spirit, 
admittedly prejudicial to its interests, was rapidly spreading 
among all the settlers. 

It was forced to give in almost immediately to their de- 
mands. It first raised the market price of tobacco, indigo 
and tar. It next authorized them to order all merchandise 
destined for sale directly from France, contenting itself 
merely with the profits of freightage. It allowed them to 
trade at will with the Spanish and even with San Domingo. 
Little by little it allowed them to absorb its monopolies. 

The day was long past when Lamothe-Cadillac used to 
settle affairs promptly by threatening to hang the person 
who had the audacity to demand the maintenance of free 
trade. At that time the colonists were a mere handful. Today, 
now that the bad elements had been eliminated by them- 
selves, they formed a united population of nearly two thou- 
sand five hundred souls, with a thousand negroes and Indian 
slaves at their disposition. They could no longer be forced 
to perish docilely at their task with the sole object of in- 
creasing the dividends of the shareholders in the Indian 
Company. | 
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x ch man chosen to replace Bienville at the 

head of the Louisiana government was a 
x marine officer of amiable disposition, Mr. Per- 
rier, who had distinguished himself during the War of the 
Spanish succession and had commanded several of the Com- 
pany’s ships. 

He was a marvellous success. M. de La Chaise got along 
with him perfectly; the population declared itself delighted 
to be under his authority; the directors in Paris sang his 
praises. It is very rarely that a person whom everybody likes 
possesses a strong personality. Perrier had none at all. 

His success, which was helped by real finesse and a frank 
generosity, was due to various causes, such as the more tact- 
ful policy of the Company, the desire of the settlers, after so 
much quarrelling, for a tranquil existence, and the crushing 
of the Council. There was no more opposition. The honest 
Pauger had died of chagrin the year before and was buried 
in the capital of which he was the real founder. It would 
have needed all the fertile imagination of the intendant to 
perceive any sign of further movement from the cabal. 

If the Company experienced at first a little less disappoint- 
ment than formerly under the new government it was be- 
cause it had learned to combine its own interests ingeniously 
with those of the individual. It had a great need of tobacco 
for its Tobacco Farm. Without obliging anyone to give up 
the cultivation of cotton or indigo it gave preference in the 
distribution of negroes to those colonists who devoted them- 
selves to tobacco. The measure produced results. Tobacco was 
now to be found everywhere. It grew even in the gardens 
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of the bourgeois in New Orleans. The negroes arrived in 
numbers. Everyone contended for them, and the bids rose. 

The concessions at last had sufficient laborers. The rice 
harvests became more and more abundant. The Provence 
fig and the Spanish orange were easily naturalized in Louisi- 
ana. The inhabitants of Mobile continued to gather their 
resin and their tar. The farms of the Germans grew larger 
every day. The Chevalier d’Arensbourg wrote to his brother- 
in-law, a retired captain living in Dantzig, to come and bring 
his furniture with him. In the town a number of minor 
enterprises began to be organized. Perrier’s major-domo had 
made fifty thousand livres by keeping a cabaret on the sly. 
The Chevalier de Pradel in turn installed his own servant, 
who paid him on the sales of wine and liqueurs. This com- 
pany commander, a native of Limousin, sent for cheeses 
from his own province and laces from Aurillac and Tulle 
which found a ready sale in the colony. He asked his brother 
to engage some sabot-makers for him from Uzerches. He 
had the idea of opening a little workshop in the capital. 

New Orleans had developed into a fine town of nearly a 
thousand souls, well laid out and regularly built, with houses 
of studding covered with bordeaux, small boards of the size 
of slates and imitating them perfectly in appearance. Al- 
though the windows were without glass, which it would 
have been impossible to transport by ship, they were covered 
with a fine linen which gave just as much light. The inhabit- 
ants were very proud of their city. A song said that it had 
as fine an appearance as the city of Paris. 

The luxury was such that there was no distinction between 
persons. Those who often ate nothing but sagamité like the 
Indians, were clothed magnificently in velvet and damask, 
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covered with ribbons, although materials were three times 
as dear as in France. The women were powdered and rouged 
like court ladies. But if they were not ignorant in matters 
of vanity they were in matters of salvation, despite the lachry- 
mose zeal of the Capucins who served as curés. Prostitution 
was rife. The honest La Chaise demanded, though vainly, 
the creation of a House of Correction for persons of im- 
moral life, and Perrier had been obliged to pass an order 
requiring all pregnant girls to declare their condition before 
the registrar and to reveal the name of the father under pain 
of corporal punishment. In brief, notwithstanding a slight 
touch of licentious gallantry which scandalized only the 
stupid, life in the capital was very agreeable. Money flowed 
freely, for there were few who troubled to pay at the Com- 
pany’s office the debts encountered by the purchase of ne- 
groes or merchandise. The married officers and colonists 
only complained that there was no school to which they 
could send their children, now growing up. The three Ursu- 
lines from Rouen who had recently arrived to take charge of 
the hospital under the direction of their superior, a wealthy 
Calvinist convert who suffered from chronic vapors on ac- 
count of the climate, undertook to teach the young girls and 
also the little Indians and negresses. These amiable nuns, 
sprightly and spiritual, were lodged in Bienville’s old resi- 
dence pending the erection of a regular convent. 

New Orleans was developing, and the great works that 
had been projected for years and were finally executed be- 
tween 1727 and 1729 further improved its remarkable posi- 
tion. A levee of nine hundred Zozses protected the town at 
last against the floods of the Mississippi, now enclosed by 
dikes over a length of six leagues above and below; a canal 
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had been dug opening communication between the capital 
and Lake Pontchartrain; work had finally been begun on 
the bar, which would shortly allow the passage of large 
vessels. 

But here ended the efforts of the Company which, instead 
of bearing in mind the possibility of extending its domain 
was content to confine it only to those regions which pro- 
duced tobacco, and never cast its eye beyond Natchez. It 
abandoned Illinois to its own resources at the very moment 
when the colonists of this granary of Louisiana were being 
savagely attacked by the Fox Indians. The Company refused 
to deliver their merchandise unless they would agree to come 
and fetch it themselves from New Orleans. It reduced its 
posts everywhere. It put all its hopes for the protection of 
the open frontiers in the Jesuits who had arrived, as was 
fitting, at the same time as the Ursulines. 

Its stubborn avarice, its narrowness of view and exclusive 
preoccupation with its own interests were beginning to 
compromise very dangerously the future of France in North 
America. 

Since 1720, in spite of the renversement des alliances, the 
work of Dubois, faithfully carried on by his successors, the 
Duc de Bourbon and later Cardinal Fleury, the English had 
resolutely taken the offensive. Louisiana and Canada, joined 
by a chain of posts, surrounded their possessions and threat- 
ened their existence. But the chain had slackened, and their 
old aim of pushing forward to the great lakes and the Missis- 
sippi was revived. A Vandreuil, a Longeuil or a Beauharnais 
would still have been capable, not without difficulty, of bar- 
ring their path to the North and of counteracting around 
Niagara, the principal object of their envy, the growing 
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influence of the New York settlers over the Iroquois. But on 
the western side there was nothing to oppose the intrigues 
of the Carolinians and the Virginians! Troops were lacking, 
the forts were empty or in ruins and the departure of Bien- 
ville, so popular with the natives, had dealt a last fatal blow 
to French prestige. Perrier knew nothing of the delicate 
management necessary with these tribes. He had not even 
at his disposition enough presents to conciliate them. The 
over-economical Company thus left the English a free field 
for their machinations. Their emissaries were spreading 
everywhere and the natives, seduced by their gifts and fine 
speeches, were becoming more and more detached from 
the French. 

The commander general asked for reinforcements from 
Paris certainly, but his letters lacked the forceful accent they 
should, and would have had, written either by Iberville or 
his brother. The gravity of the danger escaped this charming 
man, whose chief ambition was to please and satisfy his 
patrons. He had neither desire nor courage to contradict 
them firmly. And in any case how could he? He had already 
approved their criminal imprudence by writing to them that 
he trusted in the Jesuits to defend the colony “just as well, 
and even better than our posts.” 

This passion for arranging things, for compromising con- 
trary propositions and for conciliating everybody all round, 
had the most disastrous consequences. Perrier had neither 
the finely tempered character nor the quick eye of a leader. 
He chose his subordinates badly. He appointed to Natchez 
a certain sieur Etchpare, an avaricious and brutal officer 
who played the petty tyrant and roused the fury of the in- 
habitants by his rank injustice and unspeakable annoyances. 
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The settlers succeeded in having him brought before the 
Council. The rogue was on the verge of being dismissed. 
Perrier, amiable, indulgent and generous, rushed to his 
rescue, secured his pardon and gave him back his command. 
He had forgotten that in 1722 the Natchez Indians had al- 
ready killed some of the French and looted one of the con- 
cessions and that Bienville had been obliged to go himself 
and demand the scalps of the culprits in order to bring them 

back to their sense of duty. To send such a man as Etchpare | 
to a place where three hundred colonists were living in the 
very midst of these undependable savages was sheer madness! 

The village, dominated by Fort Rosalie, which had never 
been anything but a stockade, and included, besides a re- 
doubt overhanging the shore of the Mississippi, a chapel, a 
presbytery and a shed roofed with bark, with a gallery all 
round, under which stood the presses for pressing the tobacco, 
was one of the most beautiful in the whole colony. 

The concessions there were prosperous. The brownish 
green of the sweet potatoes, the tobacco planted in rows, the 
figs and other fruit trees, made a delightful picture to the eye. 

Etchpare, returning from New Orleans all puffed up 
with triumph, had it in mind to mark out an estate for him- 
self also in this wonderful region. As all the fertile ground 
was already in the hands of the French he decided, thinking 
himself master of everything, to appropriate for his own 
use one of the Indian villages, and ordered the chief to vacate 
the site within two moons. As soon as the Great Chief of the 
tribe heard this, he invited the commandant politely to a 
feast. 

On November 27, 1729, Etchpare, followed by his com- 
pany and the store-keeper Ricard, went to the feast and was 
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very well received. The night was passed in drinking and 
pleasant orgy. About three o’clock in the morning, rather 
confused in his head, the officer regained the fort and went 
to bed. Before long he was rudely awakened. Someone was 
knocking at the door. 

“Who is there?” he growled. 

It was the second lieutenant Macé and the interpreter 
Papin who had run to warn him that the Great Chief in- 
tended to massacre all the French that same day. They had 
heard the tidings secretly from some soldiers to whom their 
Native mistresses, weeping bitterly, had confided the news. 
The commandant shrugged his shoulders, flung his night- 
cap in their faces, called them cowards and visionaries. He 
ordered the officer to place himself under arrest. As for the 
other imbecile, let him be put in irons! And he went back 
to bed. 

Was it a trick they were trying to play on him? Three 
new callers arrived; M. Kolly and his son, who had been 
settled here since the downfall of the system, and their in- 
tendant M. Longuay. They had heard the same rumor as 
they came out from mass. 

“Put them in irons! Put them in irons!” bawled the 
madman. 

Early on the twenty-eighth each settler was visited by two 
or three Indians who gossipped and hung around under the 
pretext of wanting to borrow a gun for hunting, or to pay 
some old debt. 

Sieur Ricard the store-keeper had gone down to the river 
shore where a boat was then being unloaded, so as to put the 
merchandise and other articles in a place of safety. He saw 
a troop of Natchez Indians, headed by the Great Chief, 
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passing by the foot of the fort singing and waving the 
calumet. 

Etchpare, awakened for the last time, received them in 
his dressing-gown. They laid at his feet some furs, fifty fowls 
and some pots of oil, and invited him to smoke. Overcome 
with joy the commandant ordered the prisoners to be re- 
leased and brought into his room. He wanted them to wit- 
ness this fine spectacle and be properly overcome by it. 

“Look! Look! I am master of the savages!” he cried out 
to them as the dances began. 

Meantime several members of the chief’s suite had quietly 
slipped out and made their way towards the river. One 
Indian leapt on the owner of the boat and cut his head off. 
The others each chose his man and took aim. Ricard had the 
presence of mind to throw himself into the river and swim 
to the neighboring forest where he lay hidden until night- 
fall. The report of the guns had been the signal for the 
massacre. 

In less than half an hour nearly all the colonists had 
perished at the hands of their treacherous guests, who shot 
them with their own weapons or killed them with clubs. 
Macé, the Kollys and Longuay who, after spending the night 
in prison, were returning to their home, were killed on the 
way; Father du Poisson, the Jesuit, was assassinated as he 
came back from carrying the viaticum to a sick parishioner, 
and the vicar Bailly in his bed. Only La Loire des Ursins who 
kept the Natchez store sold his life dearly. He killed four 
of his assailants, but fell at last under great odds. 

The turmoil outside finally reached the ears of Etchpare 
who, seated on his chair, pipe in mouth, was watching the 
evolutions of the dancers with unflagging interest. He gave 
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one terrified leap and instead of trying to defend himself 
ran out into the garden. Through the stockade he had a 
glimpse, before dying like a dog, of the ground covered with 
corpses and of a great heap of heads just beside the shed. 
In vain he had blown on his whistle to summon the garri- 
son. The soldiers no longer existed, with the exception of 
one who, at the moment of the accident, was putting wood 
in the bake-oven and who hid himself in the chimney. 
Barely twenty people, hidden or barricaded in their houses, 
might have managed to escape under cover of the night and 
of a sudden storm. 

The savages spared only the negroes, the young girls and 
boys and the women who were not pregnant, to be kept as 
slaves. The pregnant women they slashed open, tearing out 
the unborn infant and flinging it to the dogs before their 
very eyes. 

Two men only had their lives spared: the carrier Mayeux, 
whom the practical Natchez employed to cart their booty as 
far as the chief village of the tribe, and the tailor Le Beau 
whom they kept in order that he might alter the clothes 
of the victims to fit themselves. No doubt with the idea 
of thanking him in advance for his kindness they had rid 
him of his wife, who was quite old, and offered him 
a much younger one in exchange. So the rascal was well 
satisfied ! 

The fort once emptied of cannon and munitions, the store 
and the boat emptied of their merchandise, the concessions 
of furniture, the savages set fire to all the buildings, dancing 
around the bonfire. Thus, in the space of a single morning, 
three hundred French perished and the fruit of ten years’ 
effort was destroyed through the fault of an imbecile on 
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whose behalf the incomparable and over-pitiful M. Perrier 
had allowed his heart to be softened. 

On the morning of December 2 Le Page of Pratz, who had 
decided after the departure of M. Hubert and the arrival of 
the terrible Etchpare to move to the neighborhood of the 
capital, was coming out from his houce when he heard 
from his boatman, a very intelligent negro, that there was 
bad news circulating in the town. He hastened there at 
once and happened upon M. de La Freniéres, a creole, who 
embraced him, exclaiming: 

“You were lucky, my dear friend, in foreseeing what has 
just happened in Natchez; all the French there have been 
massacred! You were right in saying that that fool of a 
commandant would bring some disaster on the post! ” 

The Chevalier de Pradel did not hesitate to tell M. Perrier, 
whom he met, that nothing of the kind would have hap- 
pened if they had sent a competent officer up there, meaning 
himself, as he had long desired the post. 
~ “But I did not know you!” the other excused himself, 
embarrassed. 

On the streets people were gathered in groups, gesticulat- 
ing, bewailing. New Orleans was not fortified! Why hadn’t 
they built a stockade? If the savages took it into their heads 
to attack the town what would happen? M. de Bénac pro- 
posed to raise a body of militia, to be placed under his orders. 
He was acclaimed; dozens of citizens offered to enroll. 

The situation seemed to everyone extremely grave. They 
realized that it was a question not of a chance tragedy but 
of an actual conspiracy of the Indian tribes. The Natchez 
had announced that there would soon be no French left in 
the lower part of the river and that the English would re- 
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place them. A Jesuit had been fired on twice while he was 
celebrating mass in the woods for some travellers in a canoe. 
The God whom they were worshipping had ordained that 
none of them should be wounded. But the garrison of the 
little fort St. Claude at Yazoo had been exterminated to a 
man, and the Sioux had murdered the eighteen settlers on 
the Marquis de Méziéres’ concession. A band of Natchez had 
tried to surprise St. Denis at Natchitoches but he, warned 
by his faithful native friends, had killed two hundred of 
their warriors and the remainder had fled. It was rumored 
that the Choctaws were rising and threatening Mobile, and 
that the slaves everywhere were becoming insolent. Nothing 
could be more disastrous. In New Orleans panic spread. 
The least incident roused excitement. A negress attached to 
the brick-yard had returned at midday for her dinner. A 
soldier called her and wanted her to fetch him some wood, 
paying her for her trouble. She refused; the soldier boxed 
her ears and she retorted that “the French wouldn’t be beat- 
ing the blacks for much longer!” The indignant crowd 
dragged her before the governor; she was thrown into jail, 
but the lieutenant could not succeed in forcing a word from 
her. The excited idlers asked one another: “ What does that 
mean?” 

Perrier had all the same taken some measures. In the first 
place he sent a ship to France to ask for help; he had re- 
doubts constructed; he ordered the captain, Merveilleux, to 
warn colonists on both banks of the river to prepare for 
defence. But as usual he picked a loser. This particular officer 
was a tremendous coward who would never go to the privy 
without being escorted by four fusiliers and could only sleep 
soundly when guarded by four soldiers with fixed bayonets. 
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Perrier, better inspired this time, gave him as successor 
the Chevalier de Louboey, an ex-member of the cabal not 
much liked by M. de La Chaise, and dispatched to the Choc- 
taws an ensign who succeeded in rallying these savages to 
the French cause. Seven hundred of them led by a coureur 
de bois, Le Sueur, fell on the Natchez villages and rescued a 
certain number of the prisoners. The chevalier’s timid troops 
and the ardent militia of Bernac then took possession of the 
Temple of the Sun, but did not succeed in taking the fort 
where the enemy were entrenched. The latter agreed as a 
compromise to give back the remaining prisoners on condi- 
tion that the French allowed them to retire. In this tame 
manner the campaign ended on February 25, 1730. The puni- 
tive expedition was put off till a later date. 

New Orleans was deeply moved at the return of the white 
captives; the carrier, the tailor, the women and children. 
The orphan boys were adopted by the settlers and the girls 
were taken in by the Ursuline nuns. As for the widows, the 
greater number of them showed an indecent haste to marry 
again. The great demonstrations of joy that took place at 
their weddings offended sensitive persons to such a point that 
they almost regretted the tender tears they had shed at the 
passing of the sad procession. 


When the news came of the disaster the Indian Company 
had made up its mind to send out reinforcements. The royal 
government insisted that they be despatched immediately. 

In the month of June 1730 a hundred and fifty men of 
the marine troops embarked at Brest under command of 
Perrier’s brother, ensign of the Perrier de Salvert, who had 
won the Company’s confidence by seizing two Dutch forts 
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in Senegal, and on December g they arrived at the German 
village of Carlstein. Among the officers was a young man 
of twenty-six, the Chevalier de Kerlerec, who was then far 
from suspecting that he would one day become governor of 
Louisiana. His first impressions could not have been very 
good. It rained, it froze, high winds raged. The weather 
was abominable. 

On the fourth of January 1731 the army, which included 
also the infantry of the colony, Bénac’s militia and the In- 
dians recruited by Perrier, gathered at the junction of the 
Red River and the Mississippi. 

The difficulty now was to discover the Natchez. For the 
past nine months they had been in hiding, no one knew 
where. Thanks to the treachery of a tiny twelve-year-old 
deserter from the tribe the French, after traversing some 
extremely marshy country, found themselves on January 20 
in the neighborhood of a well-built fort in the depths of 
the forest, and at once attacked it. On the 24th the enemy, 
terrified by the explosions of the grenades, begged for truce. 

The “Great Sun” presented himself with a very humble 
air before the governor, who was seated in his tent, which 
the storm threatened at every fresh gust to overturn. 

" [have been guilty of a great folly,” said the savage, “and 
I dare not ask for my life.” 

~ I will spare it,” returned the magnanimous Perrier, “ and 
I will also spare the life of every man who surrenders to- 
morrow. But after tomorrow every man who has not sur- 
rendered shall be burnt alive.” 

The Great Sun bowed, agreeably touched. But when night 
fell he burst his bonds, climbed out from his frail canvas 
prison and fled to the forest. He did not stay alone very long. 
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When the four hundred and fifty women and children 
whom they had heard shrieking with fear at the musket 
volleys submitted themselves next day to the mercy of the 
French, they were accompanied by only forty-five warriors. 
The remainder begged to be allowed to stay one more day 
in the fort. Perrier gave them permission. It was raining cats 
and dogs and he did not consider it a good moment to go 
and drag them out. It was for exactly this reason that the 
wily Indians remained sheltered in their entrenchments, at 
least until nine o’clock that night. At that moment the vic- 
tors, stuck there in the mud, saw them escaping under their 
very noses. So as not to appear more foolish than he could 
help the governor declared that he only counted twenty, 
but nearly two hundred got away, to prepare for future 
vengeance. All the same he was quite pleased with himself. 

“One cannot praise too highly,” he wrote on his return 
to New Orleans, “all those who served in this expedition; 
every man, independently of the rest, sought to distinguish 
himself by courage and hard work; the officers giving a good 
example everywhere and lending a hand wherever necessary 
to bring the expedition to a speedy and happy ending.” 

Happy! Nothing would ever cure the poor man of his 
passion for un-scrambling eggs. 
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V. THE RESTITUTION OF LOUISIANA 
TO THE KING 


x (): JANUARY 22, 1731, at the very moment 

when Perrier’s troops were attacking the 
bs stronghold of the Natchez, a general meeting 
of the shareholders of the Indian Company was being held 
in Paris to decide the fate of Louisiana. 

The enormous expenses inevitably caused by the results 
of Etchpare’s imbecility, the difficulty of keeping the Eng- 
lish at bay, the indifference about tobacco which they had 
encountered as soon as they gave up their monopoly to the 
Farmers General — all things together inclined the directors 
to abandon a domain of which the administration alone was 
eating up a good part of the profits gained by their lucrative 
commerce with the Indies. 

They therefore asked the meeting, being already sure of 
the reply, to approve a resolution begging his Majesty to 
take into his own powerful hands this valuable possession of 
France which the Company, while still praising its advan- 
tages, admitted itself incapable of protecting. 

On the morrow, for the affair had naturally been arranged 
beforehand, the King accepted the restitution of the colony 
from the first of July following. 

Maurepas, Minister of the Navy, applied himself promptly 
and honestly to repairing the mistakes of the colony’s for- 
mer masters. Without discarding the useful aid of the Jesuits, 
whose number he augmented, it was his intention to have 
good troops there, well housed, well fed, and not composed 
entirely of good-for-nothings almost naked, as one might 
say, and armed with mended-over muskets. He raised the 
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number of infantry companies to thirteen and added to them 
a hundred and fifty Swiss from the regiment des Iles. He 
sent out cannon and ammunition, and took good care that 
the calibres agreed, which was quite a novelty. He set aside 
large sums for fortifications and insisted on the forts of 
La Balise and Mobile being immediately restored to proper 
condition. 

The minister turned his attention also to the colonists who, 
now that they no longer depended upon the Company, had 
fallen into a sort of lethargy. He realized that it was not 
enough to state that commerce can only be maintained on 
condition of freedom, or even to exempt from all export 
duty the goods sent from France and lift all import duty 
from colonial products. It was necessary first of all to assure 
proper communication by sea between Louisiana and the 
metropolis, in place of the services now discontinued, and 
to find some solution to the difficult tobacco problem, which 
was worrying the settlers much more than the decision, 
almost amounting to swindle, of annulling the Indian Com- 
pany’s notes which they had been using as current money. 

They had been encouraged to grow tobacco, and the 
smaller planters grew nothing else. Now, the monopoly 
having changed hands, the Farmers General preferred 
to buy their tobacco in Virginia at a price below the fixed 
remunerative tariff. Where could the colonists sell their 
crop? 

Maurepas regarded the question from a higher standpoint 
than the interested parties. He prevented the merchant finan- 
ciers from letting two million livres go out of the country 
every year in this way, and by an ingenious system of bonuses, 
which had the advantage of costing nothing to the Treasury, 
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he ensured Louisiana growers an outlet for their tobacco 
on the old condition up till 1738. 

But no one would agree to come and fetch it. The ship- 
owners of Nantes declined, those of Bordeaux made exor- 
bitant demands, those of La Rochelle declared that Louisi- 
ana had a bad reputation. Only a certain sieur Rasteau of 
La Rochelle and Yung, of Bordeaux, agreed without much 
enthusiasm to try the adventure. After 1732 they swore they 
would not attempt it again. The crops had been destroyed 
by a hurricane and they had to make the return trip almost 
on ballast. Maurepas still continued his quest for ships. 

In May, indefatigable, he reorganized the administra- 
tion. He appointed Salmon, former parliamentary counsel, 
as successor to La Chaise, who died in 1730. The chevalier 
de Louboey and Diron d’Artagnette were appointed or re- 
nominated king’s lieutenants. Bénac found himself promoted 
major of New Orleans. New figures appeared in the Coun- 
cil: Louis Prat, medical director of the hospital and La 
Freniére, a friend of Le Page of Pratz. The procurator- 
general Fleuriau and the famous Rossart were reinstated in 
their functions. Perrier, alas, remained governor. 

Maurepas had thought momentarily of replacing him. He 
hesitated, and there he was wrong. 

The gentleman in question, whose amiability was becom- 
ing slightly soured — Salmon already considered him rather 
haughty — was now incomparable only in his faculty for 
piling up stupidities and follies. The inhabitants by this 
time detested him and the savages continued to make mock 
both of him and of the French people. 

The last of the Natchez, who had taken refuge with the 
Chickasaws, confirmed enemies of the French, had the un- 
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heard-of impudence to ask Perrier for permission to live 
with the Tunicas, who were among the colonists’ most faith- 
ful friends and whose village was not far from the capital. 
Perrier, thinking that he had exterminated this terrible tribe, 
foolishly agreed to their request and even allowed the rascals 
to keep their arms. Under cover of night they attacked their 
hosts, who only succeeded in repulsing them after five days’ 
fighting. They then fled, and from further up the river ob- 
structed the passage of boats going up to Illinois. 

The Choctaws for their part began to yield more to the 
influence of the Carolinians who had already almost sub- 
jected the Alubamus and were gaining more and more power 
over the Chickasaws, to which tribe were now added the 
Natchez defeated by St. Denis when they attempted to sur- 
prise him at Natchitoches, 

Versailles now took alarm and had recourse to the only 
man who knew how to handle these “ nations born to inde- 
pendence” in a sufficiently firm manner. 

On July 25, 1732, Maurepas recalled Bienville to the gov- 
ernment of Louisiana, giving him a free hand to act as he 
thought fit in restoring peace to the menaced country. 

It was an old, yellow-complexioned soldier of fifty-nine, 
a bit embittered by the injustice once displayed towards 
him but still strong in body and soul, who embarked at La 
Rochelle on December 9, together with Diron d’Artagnette 
and a hundred and fifty fusiliers. With him went the earnest 
prayers of the Court; France had confidence only in him. 

The inhabitants were impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
the father of the colony. But he did not appear. False rumors 
were circulated. He had sailed in the month of June and his 
ship, carried away by the terrible hurricane of August which 
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had devastated lower Louisiana, must have been lost out- 
right. Anxiety grew. Ships were sent in search of him along 
the coasts of the gulf but could gather no tidings. One per- 
son only did not share the general anguish. M. de Pradel 
remembered the bad reception he had had from Bienville 
in Paris some time ago, and dreaded his return. Though he 
did not exactly desire his neighbor’s death, still this ship- 
wreck would arrange matters very well. The chevalier had 
married in fact Alexandrine de La Chaise, a daughter of the 
late intendant and most intractable enemy of the new gover- 
nor, who had already shown him that this union was not 
at all likely to encourage kindly feelings on his side. La 
Chaise, before dying, had thus married off nearly all his 
offspring in the country; Marguerite to Louis Joseph Biso- 
ton, Marie to Louis Prat, head of the royal hospital, and Fe- 
licité to the son of M. du Breuil. As for Jacques, his first-born, 
he had soon obtained the hand of Louise Juchereau de Saint- 
Denis, one of the two children born at the Preside du 
Nord. 

In the spring of 1733 the king’s ship finally arrived bear- 
ing Bienville. “ Alas!” thought Pradel to himself. “He is 
not dead after all!” The populace acclaimed the man who 
was going to save them. Things were in a terrible state. 
People were dying day by day of small-pox at Mobile, New 
Orleans was becoming depopulated and famine had fol- 
lowed in the wake of the hurricane. The governor consoled 
the inhabitants, all of whom he knew. There had been very 
few arrivals since his departure. There was Von der Hercke, 
the invalided captain from Dantzig, brother-in-law of the 
chevalier d’Arensbourg. This adventurer, bored with plant- 
ing, had proposed to M. de Maurepas to raise for the colony 
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two free-lance companies in Alsace, in Lorraine and in the 
three dioceses. But the minister had sent him no reply. He 
spoke of the matter to Bienville. 

M. de Pradel kept eager watch on the movements of the 
governor, who showed more indifference than hostility to- 
wards him. It was against his predecessor, whose furniture 
he had had turned out from the government offices, that 
his rage was vented. Pradel, who blamed the proceeding 
and agreed to house the things in his house in the capital, 
had the happy surprise of meeting, among the newly-landed 
officers, a young man from his own province, M. de Pont- 
alba, brother of the prior of Croze and a distant relative 
of his mother’s. 

M. de La Chaise’s son-in-law did not enjoy this acquaint- 
anceship long in tranquillity. Bienville, irritated by his man- 
ner toward the Perriers, thought to play him a good trick by 
appointing him to the post in Illinois. At the last moment 
Pradel declared that he was ill and refused to go. It would 
have given him too much pain to leave his charming house, 
his dear sabot-makers and all his various little affairs. The 
governor and the commissioner general Salmon, who by an 
extraordinary chance got on very well together, decided 
to keep an eye on this queer officer. 

“ Birds of a feather flock together,” Bienville swore. “This 
Perrier is a complete ass. It is quite simple; since the Natchez 
revolt the tribes have conceived an enormous contempt for 
the French on account of the half-hearted way in which 
this outrage was avenged. That’s why the Indians sold to 
M. Perrier so dearly the meagre help he was able to get from 
them during this war. Every possible stupidity has been 
committed. It was the greatest mistake to withhold the 
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gifts and to consider Red Sandal as a rebel with no impor- 
tance, for whatever foolish people may claim, and Father 
Beaudoin first and foremost, he is one of the most powerful 
chiefs of the Choctaws. The Carolinians understood that 
very well; they are now entertaining him in their province 
and have given him presents as well, an English tent and 
4 medal that the rascal is fearfully proud of.” 

In the autumn of 1734 Bienville convoked him together 
with the chief men of his nation at Mobile. They all apolo- 
gized to him. Red Sandal alone dared to address the French 
Sun with the arrogance which M. Perrier had permitted. The 
governor, with the approval of the other chiefs, rebuked him 
strongly, and the alliance was renewed at the end of 1734. 
It only remained now to bring the Indians to the point of 
fighting. 

The war which broke out thirteen months later against 
the Chickasaws took a bad turn. An unfortunate misunder- 
standing occurred between Bienville and Diron d’Artagnette. 
The king’s lieutenant attacked the adroitly entrenched 
enemy too soon, and the old soldier was obliged to fall 
back, losing a hundred men. Had it not been for the zeal 
of the Choctaws all his army would have perished. He 
returned furious to New Orleans and asked for help from 
France. 

While waiting he made an inspection of the crops in the 
colony. The settlers were disgusted with tobacco. They now 
had a passion for indigo. How long would it last? he asked 
himself ironically. Those of Mobile complained that they 
had no market for their resin and their tar. Bienville would 
have liked to see the colonists more interested in silkworms. 
But they were idlers and libertines who had in their blood 
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too much of the taste for shady commerce and speculation. 

The government would have been better inspired to follow 
his advice and not introduce the use of paper money with 
such a population. His reasoning was just, as always, but he 
was growing old and who knows what querulous humor 
may have stirred his mind. 

~ Meanwhile the exchanges with the islands were develop- 
ing, and New Orleans now numbered eighteen hundred 
souls, including the negroes, who had greatly increased. 
The capital was at last to have a hospital worthy of it, 
thanks to the generosity of a certain Jean Louis, a sailor 
grown rich in trade who had left all his savings — ten thou- 
sand livres—to the Council for this purpose. It was suff- 
cient to buy the house that had belonged to the widow Kolly 
at the end of the town, and beds and linen as well. Louis 
Prat would shortly install his services there. 

The desired reinforcements arrived in 1738. His Majesty 
had not been in any hurry, but he had not been stingy. As 
well as artillery, weapons, munitions and provisions he sent 
Louisiana seven hundred men; fusiliers, bombardiers, gun- . 
ners and miners. Bienville should have been satisfied at 
last. He would have been had they not sent him over and 
above the lot the sieur de Noailles as commander (though 
under his orders) of the troops. As much as to say, he grum- 
bled, that he himself had not the talents and experience 
necessary! 

This access of temper over, he sent his nephew Noyan to 
the Choctaws with the object of securing their co-operation. 
Though Red Sandal and his ten villages remained attached to 
the English the other chiefs and their thirty villages prom- 
ised to act as faithful allies. The situation, already good, 
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took a further turn in favor of the French. Red Sandal, who 
was himself also of a touchy disposition, had been annoyed 
by certain points of behavior on the part of the Carolinians 
and now, forgetting all about his medal, announced that 
he was ready to help them. 

In 1739 Bienville was able to put twelve hundred French 
and two thousand eight hundred Indians on the field. But 
age had developed in him an excess of prudence. He shilly- 
shallied; was unwilling to attack unless perfectly sure of 
victory. 

The natives, whose constancy was not their leading quality, 
grew impatient and began to desert. M. de Céleron, who had 
arrived from Canada with a hundred soldiers and five hun- 
dred Iroquois, was not so particular. He threw himself im- 
petuously upon the astonished Chickasaws, who begged 
humbly for peace. The government hastened to negotiate 
with them in April 1740. : 

Bienville was nearly seventy. He was weary and disillu- 
sioned. A hurricane which raged the following year, destroy- 
ing nearly all the buildings of La Balise— reconstructed 
later by the active M. de Breuil, who nowadays had a finger 
in every pie — was the last blow. He asked to be recalled. 

On March 26, 1742, returning to the charge, he wrote to 
the Minister: 

“Tf my success had always been in proportion to my de- 
votion to the affairs of this government and my zeal in the 
King’s service, I would willingly have consecrated to him the 
rest of my days. But a sort of fatality which for some time 
has attended my best concerted projects has often cost me 
the fruits of my labor and perhaps also a certain degree of 
Your Highness’ confidence. I therefore believe it my duty 
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no longer to oppose myself rigidly to my ill fortune. I hope 
that the officer chosen to replace me will be happier than I. 
I shall devote all my attention during the remainder of my 
stay here to removing the difficulties attaching to the place 
that I resign to him, and I can flatter myself that I am leav- 
ing everything in better order than it has ever been. 

~ I am too truthful to assure you that the peace with the 
Chickasaws will be rigidly observed by the entire nation. We 
learn from certain of their number, taken prisoners by the 
Choctaws, that several villages seduced by the English 
traitors are opposing the disposition of the others to carry 
out the conditions of the treaty, but their party is now too 
feeble to cause alarm to the colony. On the other hand our 
allies have never been so well disposed towards us, nor 
acted so efficaciously as in reducing this rebel nation to sub- 
jection, and there is no doubt that with a little care in main- 
taining these dispositions we shall speedily attain our end.” 

These lines, which stood for the political testament of the 
Father of Louisiana, breathed, in spite of the melancholy 
of the writer, a sincere confidence which was to be justified 
in the near future. 

The barbarian tribes, already decreased by their continual 
warfare, were no longer able to offer any serious menace to 
this new country which had now a definite existence and 
would never perish. 

When Bienville left New Orleans in 1743, this time for 
ever, the colony, where forty-four years earlier he had seen 
the first hut built and the first French fort established, was 
completely formed and about to come into its own. 

The royal governors who succeeded him might be more 
or less happy in their methods of government, but it was the 
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vg [= the river from Illinois, the granary of 

Louisiana and the most thickly settled district 
x of the colony, come the boats loaded with flour. 
The boatmen who guide them, their arms bronzed by the 
hot sun of America, row as they sing the old airs of Paris or 
of their native provinces. Already whole verses have been 
forgotten; new words replace the original ones. These songs 
reflect the image of their souls, at once forgetful and re- 
membering. 

Beginning from Arkansas, where dwell a dozen settlers 
and as many slaves, one sees from time to time on either 
bank of the Mississippi beautiful plantations between the 
enormous stretches of forest which the sawmills, working 
for the Islands, are eating away little by little. These fine 
well-cultivated lands belong to the immigrants of Law’s 
day, who are now comfortably well off and some of whom 
are very rich. M. du Breuil has five hundred negroes, indigo 
factories, silk factories and brick-yards, and twenty-five of 
the settlers own from one to three hundred thousand livres. 

While the posts of Natchitoches and Missouri count a bare 
score of colonists each, there are several hundred at Pointe 
Coupée, and the Natchez settlers are as flourishing as before 
the massacre. The houses that rise everywhere are built of 
wood and roofed with small grey shingles. They consist of 
a raised ground-floor with a porch all around on which the 
doors and windows open. But after passing the Tunicas 
and the Bayagoulas the buildings are frequently of brick or 
mortar and resemble more and more the houses of France. 

In the tobacco plantations superb negroes from Guinea, 
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sold by the Loiry brothers of Cap Francais, San Domingo, 
at not less than fifteen hundred livres, are gathering the 
precious crop in round baskets. Others kneel on the ground, 
cutting the maize at the level of the soil. A slave armed 
with a gun—is it St. Louis or Cupid? —mounts guard 
over the bayberry bushes. They must be protected by gun- 
fire from the thousands of birds, somewhat resembling the 
French swallows but much smaller, which are eager for 
the green berries. M. Alexandre, botanist of the Indian Com- 
pany, first drew the attention of the directors to the product 
of this shrub. Louis Prat, head of the hospital, also wrote 
about it to the minister. The culture has given very good 
results. Already the fine ladies of Paris will have no other 
light but that of the candles made from this vegetable 
wax. 

What are those negroes doing, under the supervision of a 
Frenchman a few steps from a well-built shed of masonry 
and cement? They are piling some green stuff and pouring 
water in a tub, which they set above a second one. They open 
and shut taps, draw off the sediment from a vat and pour 
it into small bags which they hang from a rack. After it has 
been left to drip for a time they empty the indigo into the 
blue-stained troughs where it will dry in the sun. 

One hears the gallop of hoofs. A Swiss guard smoking on 
the river bank turns, raises his gun and points at the mounted 
slave. If one did not take severe measures these rascals would 
ruin all the horses by the pace at which they ride! A French- 
man comes running. The negro must show his permit! No 
slave, in fact, may leave the concession without a written 
permit from his master. And what is that he has in his hand? 

“ Give it here at once!” commands the white man. “ Don’t 
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you know, Mr. Sans-Souci, for I recognize you all right, 

that a slave must never carry a cane, a switch or a stick? 

Turn your back and pull down your shirt. I'll give you 
_ something with this stick to remember it by.” 

Sans-Souci turns his large back, hiding his inflamed eyes 
with his arm. If the insolent fellow had tried to defend him- 
self or to jostle the Frenchman the brute would have pun- 
ished him with fifty good lashes and branded him with a 
fleur-de-lys on the shoulder. Police regulations forbid the 
arbitrary ill-treatment of slaves but at the same time demand 
severity for any fault. Otherwise where would it end? In 
spite of their sanctimonious expressions and eyes like trusty 
dogs they are all wily and rascally, and some are positive 
scoundrels. They prowl at night in the capital and are up 
to a thousand thieving tricks. They seem born with a taste 

for crime. They arrested one who forged paper money to per- 
fection. The cleverest counterfeiter of Paris or Brussels could 
not have surpassed his work. 

The cocks crow in the yards, cattle low in the meadows, 
bleating sheep jostle one another; the gardens are wonder- 
fully tended. Here is the German Coast. Women with long 
blond hair are carrying pats of butter ready for market. 
Men are piling artichokes in the boats. The chevalier d’Arens- 
bourg, in a three-cornered hat braided with gold, is trying 
to find place on a boat for his brother-in-law, who is going 
in to town with a roll of papers under his arm. The adven- 
turer is always writing to the minister. This time it is about 
his convert’s pension. Everyone salutes the commandant re- 
spectfully and vies for the honor of taking Monsieur Von 
der Hercke of Dantzig, the invalided captain, to New 
Orleans. 
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The hot sun gilds the roofs of the capital, with the pointed 
steeple of the church of St. Louis, close to the governor’s 
residence, standing out above them. Main Street and the 
parade ground are full of rumors. A vessel coming from 
France has cast anchor last evening at La Balise. Is it the 
Caméléon or the Rhinocéros? For both these ships are 
expected. 

“ And when do they sail again?” the town-folk are asking. 

Merchants are already besieging the administrator’s office 
to exchange their paper money for bills of exchange. The 
colonists hurry to offer the captain his freight. Everyone 1s 
preparing a list of orders. Goods ordered in this way from 
the shop-keepers of Lorient or Paris are sometimes a year 
in arriving. In these feverish moments wives become sud- 
denly endearing. The dear husband won’t forget when he 
writes to order the brocaded taffeta that he promised one eve- 
ning! It must be bought at the Silver Lion in Rue des Bour- 
donnais. The elegant Madame de Pradel buys everything 
there. They all copy her; imitate her. Good-looking young 
men still pay court to her, although she is no longer young. 
She does not seem to be very faithful to the chevalier, who 
has retired to the country. 

Ever since Bienville was succeeded by the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil the women of the colony, naturally coquettish, 
thought of nothing but adornment. The governor’s wife 
held a regular court, and gave entertainments. She had 
four-horse carriages sent from Paris. Several residents 
immediately hastened to own berlins. Nowadays every 
bourgeois had a chaise and a couple of horses in his stable. 
There was much spending of money and high gambling; 
the carnival was very brilliant. There was not a town 
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in all America where the people danced more. The 
creoles loved women, the table, balls and above all faro, to 
eXCess. ‘ 

This easy, gallant and pleasant society was somewhat 
mixed. The salons of the Marquise de Vaudreuil would 
have been almost empty if she, adroit and malicious, had 
not closed her eyes. She made no bones of receiving Madame 
d’Hermine, who had come into the country through a Jettre 
de cachet thirty years before, and who was the old mistress 
of the chevalier de Louboey, first lieutenant of the king. A 
number of retired officers had for their so-called wives ladies 
who had formerly figured on the stage or in other far less 
reputable haunts. 

Their younger comrades behaved differently. Since board 
here, without wine, cost five hundred livres a month, the 
majority of them married merely in order to have a home. 
Before the dazzled bourgeois they talked of nothing but 
their chateaus or their estates. But not one, except perhaps 
d’Orville, the son-in-law of an adjutant, owned anything but 
his cape and sword. None the less they dreamed of wealth 
and were not over-particular about the means of acquiring it. 
Those of higher rank set the example. 

Madame de Vaudreuil obliged the merchants to sell her 
own goods. Her major-domo retailed drugs; powdered 
snakes, stags’ horns, prepared crayfish eyes, and this at the 
governor’s house which was turned into a regular apothe- 
cary’s shop. If the servant was away, she herself took up 
yard-stick and measure. 

Her husband had interests in the posts. It was whispered 
that M. de Pontalba, who came from the same birthplace as 
the chevalier de Pradel, went fifty-fifty with him at Pointe 
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Coupée, and that one of his relatives, M. Deluro, an ensign, 
traficked on his own account at Arkansas. The governor al- 
lowed every liberty to the officers of his clan, who went about 
the streets without breeches, clad in dressing-gown and 
night-cap. There were sixty of them who never mounted 
guard once in fifty days. 

The troops had never been so numerous, Louisiana now 
boasting, between the French and Swiss, thirty-seven com- 
panies. They also had never been so bad. Nearly every month 
some soldier was executed on a capital charge. The lack of 
discipline was general. These rascals, the refuse and dregs 
of the royal army, went round by night among the houses 
near the forts stealing chickens or bottles. They had been 
given — and everyone now regretted it — charge of the boats 
carrying passengers and merchandise to and fro between La 
Balise and New Orleans. This service being entirely in their 
hands they levied contributions of stores and drinks from the 
ships’ captains independently of the piastre which they 
charged everyone for the trip. Their insolence was pro- 
verbial. One day, instead of taking the persons intrusted to 
their costly care as far as the Parade Ground they made them 
disembark in front of the cemetery under the joking pretext 
that they looked like corpses anyway. Were their chiefs 
indignant P They laughed till their sides ached. Every free- 
dom was allowed these rogues as long as they spent their 
money at the canteen, which was run by an officer who 
shared the profits with the major and even, it was said, with 
the governor himself. They let the soldiers carry away wine 
and brandy which they sold afterwards to the negroes and 
the Indians, although the police regulations forbade the 
latter access to the taverns. Once in a while perhaps a severe 
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example would be made. But the next day the trouble began 
again. 

The commissioner general, who as a magistrate naturally 
detested the military, was indignant at these practices and 
tried to raise a scandal. But he was himself more or less of a 
rascal and the declared enemy of the governor. 

The great weakness of the royal administration lay in 
the dual powers, civil and military, neither of which had the 
upper hand, but were both in perpetual opposition. 

The picture which Louisiana presented at the close of the 
first half of the eighteenth century was therefore at the 
same time encouraging and depressing. The efforts made by 
Law, on whom Many sarcasms had been heaped since his 
downfall, had borne fruit. The colonists worked, produced 
and grew wealthy; the country had developed through ex- 
ploitation. But at the same time France under Louis XV was 
in a state of decline. Her navy had fallen away; her treasury 
Was empty; she had already ceased to take interest in her 
American domain, which the tenacious English, whom it 
would have been so easy to keep at bay and even to crush, 
a few years earlier, at a moderate sacrifice, were keeping 
their eye upon. The moment had passed. The French, who 
had discovered two thirds of North America and founded 
an immense empire there, were moving lightheartedly to- 
wards the path of renunciation. And yet no one seemed 
aware of the disasters that were impending. The Marquis 
de Vaudreuil had even a right to regard the future con- 
fidently. | 

The Franco-English war which had broken out in 1744, 
some months after his arrival at New Orleans, had not seri- 
ously disturbed the colony. It had had even one useful re- 
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sult; the hitherto delayed defence of the capital by the build- 
ing of a fort at the détour des Anglais. The policy of this 
nonchalant and aristocratic gentleman, who showed himself 
both a clever business man and a fairly clever general, to- 
ward the natives had been far from stupid. 

Vaudreuil had realized that since the Natchez tribe were 
practically non-existent now the only danger lay towards 
the east, where the Carolinians and the viehon held sway 
over the Chickasaws and the French over the majority of the 
Choctaws. The French policy was simple. It consisted of 
inciting the hatred of their allies against the enemy and of 
trying to bring over to the French side the rebel villages 
obedient to the insufferable Red Sandal. It was with this 
double view in mind that the governor went every year 
to Mobile to hold conclave with the red chiefs. His task 
would have been much easier had he had the disposal of as 
many presents as the English. This was not the case, some- 
times because his Majesty omitted to send any trade goods, 
sometimes because the Commissioner General, a Lenormand 
or a Michel de la Rouvilicre would, either through greed 
or just to play him an ill turn, sell them beforehand to the 
shopkeepers, from whom he would have to buy them back 
at the last minute at an enhanced price. Meantime the sav- 
ages had to wait. They became resentful, would threaten to 
go over to the English, and then Red Sandal would gain 
ground. Regular deliveries would have immediately cleared 
up the situation. But the high powers were inattentive 
and the commissioner’s only thought was to add to 
the governor’s difficulties. Nothing could overcome his 
spite. 

In 1748 matters became still more complicated. Red San- 
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dal’s partisans having killed a cadet the governor insisted 
that the faithful villages of the tribe should enforce repara- 
tion for the act. The result was a civil war among the Choc- 
taws. The head of the terrible chief was finally delivered to 
Vaudreuil. But his partisans avenged him by two separate at- 
tacks upon the Germans, who were naturally peaceful and 
in the chevalier d’Arensbourg’s absence very timid. The say- 
ages seized several negroes and killed a dancing master from 
the capital, the elegant Baby, while he was riding on horse- 
back along the road. Order was soon established and calm 
once more reigned on the eastern frontier. None the less 
these unhappy incidents would have been avoided by a more 
lavish distribution of gifts, 

It was with profound joy therefore that the Marquis at- 
tended the funeral of his implacable enemy Michel de la 
Rouvili¢re, who died in 1752. At the sale of his effects 
the chevalier de Pradel bought in the old devil’s bed. The 
_ elderly officer, who had lived over thirty years in the 
colony, was about to build himself a new two-story house on 
the grounds of Monplaisir, across the river Just opposite the 
Parade Ground. It was to be entered by a fine perron, and 
would have a wing ninety feet long, with panelling, mirrors 
and Coty tapestry in the salon. In fact it was going to be 
something marvellous, and the part that had been begun had 
quite a fine air already. The governor had assured him that’ 
this chateau would be comparable only to some rich finan- 
cier’s residence on the outskirts of Paris. The compliment 
moved him to tears. The good soul would have been still hap- 
pier if Madame de Pradel had not insisted on lingering so 
long in town, for motives into which it were best not to 
enquire. 
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Everyone was seized with the passion for building. Within 
three years forty or more superb houses had risen in New 
Orleans. 7 

Louisiana, at the moment when M. and Madame Vau- 
dreuil left the country, was quite delightful. 

Vaudreuil had been appointed governor of Canada, a posi- 
tion formerly occupied by his father. He was replaced by 
M. de Kerlerec, a naval officer of very high character who 
arrived at the end of January on board the Chariot Royal, 
accompanied by his wife, his sister-in-law Mademoiselle du 
Blot and, as was customary, several relatives in search of 
good positions. None of these Bretons were very wealthy. 
But this did not prevent them from celebrating in a fitting 
manner his inauguration to the government and the recov- 
ery of Monseigneur the Dauphin. 

On April 29 he invited two hundred guests to a magnifi- 
cent supper. The tables, loaded with delicacies, were set 
between the pillars of two galleries ornamented with foliage 
interlaced with garlands of roses and vines. 

While the common people crowded round the two foun- 
tains of wine which flowed all evening, over a hundred 
ladies, elegantly attired, a gathering which would have 
done honor to the richest and most highly civilized cities of 
Europe, shared the feast attended by many cavaliers. The 
supper was followed, at eleven o'clock, by a marvellous dis- 
play of fireworks. 

The Marquise de Vaudreuil and Madame de Kerlerec 
touched off the display at the same time, at opposite ends, 
by means of two doves which carried the fire for a distance 
of a hundred feet and were succeeded by salamanders and 
other figures ingeniously devised to form a brilliant design. 
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From the perron of his new house the chevalier de Pradel 
watched this fairylike spectacle, under a clear sky spangled 
with stars. He had excused himself from attending the sup- 
per; his health was not good. But Madame his wife had 
not failed to attend. Naturally! Whose escort was she enjoy- 
ing at the moment? When he first came to the colony, 
young and poor, long before the system of the famous Law, 
everyone had lived in wooden huts and the women were 
poorly dressed. How many of the original settlers of that 
time were still living? Only three, including himself. He 
had counted them on the day that M. de Noyan, one of 
Bienville’s nephews, died. 

Long after the fireworks had died down, that night, he 
still brooded over old memories the while he breathed the 
perfume of the flowers in his wonderful new garden, before 
turning in to sleep in Rouvili¢re’s bed. In what bed would 
Alexandrine pass the remainder of this lovely spring night? 


Louis Billouart de Kerlerec was an intelligent and au- 
thoritative man whose idea was to carry out his duties hon- 
estly and carry on war against disorder in every form. The 
minister had recommended him to exercise the strictest econ- 
omy. Although he had no control over expenditure he de- 
termined to use his powers to prevent the public funds from 
being dissipated in useless construction and superfluous 
luxuries for the sole profit of rascals. He had never seen 
anything more splendid than the prison and the latrines in 
the barracks. His indignation carried him to the point of 
forgetting that he was no longer in the old country. “ The 
guard-house, that is going to cost two hundred and fifty 
thousand livres, will be the finest in Europe!” he exclaimed. 
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“ The money would have been better spent in repairing the 
forts that are falling in ruins.” 

It was his idea also that the number of inhabitants should 
be increased. The Lorrains recently arrived, who were in- 
stalled in one of the German villages, seemed to him ex- 
cellent recruits. Nothing escaped his eye. He relieved M. de 
Pontalba from his command at Pointe Coupée because he 
paid too much attention to his own business enterprises. He 
tried to close the gambling-dens which infested the town. 
But he could never succeed in discovering these gatherings 
for the simple reason that the gamblers never met twice in 
the same place. With the idea of preventing this abuse he 
took upon himself to permit a faro-table in the government 
house, presided over by officers of prudence and repute, 
which should be open from Epiphany to the last day of Car- 
nival. A lesser evil, he reasoned, will often spare a greater, 
in many cases. The chevalier de Kerlerec was a father, the 
kind of tolerant father needed in such an easy-going country. 

He liked the Indians very much. They, on their side, 
showed great friendliness towards the new governor. They . 
called him, in the impossibility of pronouncing his real 
name, the “r” not existing in their language, Youlak- 
timataha, which means the greatest of the great race. 

They seemed, to the eyes of this Breton, considerate peo- 
ple full of justice and exactitude. What a misfortune that 
the stores were still empty! The natives explained to him 
why they so desired the gifts of the French. Their reason- 
ing was perfectly logical. They were the first Europeans 
whom they had known, and who had accustomed them to 
the need of certain things which they could no longer do 
without. 
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_ The governor complained also that the French manufac- 
turers were lazy. They sent over only the unsalable rubbish 
from their factories, whereas the English took trouble to pro- 
vide the red men with stuffs adapted to their taste which 
pleased them a great deal more than the French goods. 

Versailles paid small attention to these frivolous details, 
and very wrongly, for such negligence risked the alienation 
of the natural sympathy which the majority of the natives 
felt for the French at the very moment when they were 
most in need of their help. 

In important things as in the small, France showed in her 
colonial policy an inconceivable carelessness. It was not 
that she lacked either the gifts or largeness of view. She 
loved to discover and to civilize; she was capable of con- 
ceiving and founding vast empires. But, weakened, ex- 
hausted, bewildered and unreasonable, she had no longer the 
strength, in spite of magnificent individual achievements, to 
preserve her conquests. 

Vainly, on the eve of peril, a Rouille and a Machault, 
full of energy, tried to restore her navy and succeeded in 
arming forty-five ships of the line. It was too late. The mas- 
tery of the seas, which demands such long patience, had 
definitely escaped her. Of what avail, even on American soil, 
the heroism of individual men? There was weakness on 
every side. For two centuries the English had been tenaciously 
peopling their thirteen colonies along the coast. The Puritans 
of New Hampshire, of Massachusetts, of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, the lutheran Germans, the protestant Irish and 
the Quakers of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, the gentlemen warriors of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia, formed a compact 
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population of two million men. As against these the French 
of Canada and Louisiana numbered barely seventy thousand. 

The great war now preparing in Europe and destined to 
last for seven years had already opened in North America. 
A detachment of Virginians and Indians commanded by a 
certain Washington had surprised and killed the French of- 
ficer Jumonville at the junction of the Allegheny and Mo- 
nongahela rivers. The murder was promptly avenged. This 
dramatic double incident partly decided the attitude of the 
London Cabinet. The British colonists had determined to 
reach the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. The metropolis 
had to yield to their determination. 

About a month later, in June, when Kerlerec received 
from Versailles the dispatch announcing that a rupture with 
England was possible, if not certain, all the nations of the 
old continent, down to the Russian Bear, were beginning to 
arm and intrigue. 

France had Austria and Spain on her side, and a Soubise 
to command her armies. The Court hesitated, wavered, em- 
barked on the most dangerous of political adventures. In the 
end her allies were to cost her almost as much as her ene- 
mies. Within seven years Louisiana and Canada would have 
ceased to be French. 


Since 1755 Kerlerec had been building redoubts on the 
shores of the Mississippi. He had asked for cannon and 
troops. He estimated that he could count on only three 
hundred good soldiers; the rest were absolutely worthless. 
By autumn he confessed himself discouraged: “A great 
number of the subjects in this colony are entirely taken up 
with their own personal interests,” he wrote to the Minis- 
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ter, “and look upon my trouble and vigilance in the interest 
of the King as unnecessary and misplaced effort on my part; 
and I may add that those who should most naturally enter 
into my views of economy are working underhandedly to 
spread such ideas, characterising my endeavors as false zeal.” 

Was the spectacle offered, in these dramatic hours, by 
the authorities themselves really of a nature to exalt the 
patriotism of the people? The administrator Auberville was 
on the worst possible terms with Kerlerec. He refused to give 
des Salles, the governor’s nephew, who was in command of 
the artillery, any statement regarding the condition of 
ordnance supplies. The officers did exactly as they pleased. 
The Capuchins and the Jesuits quarrelled publicly. Father 
Beaudoin, who was appointed vicar general, refused to 
show anyone his letters of authorization. 

Meanwhile the Carolinians were overwhelming the In- 
dians with gifts and inciting them against the French, and 
the commandant of Illinois was asking urgently for supplies 
for Fort Duquesne on the Ohio, which was already cut off 
from communication with Canada. 

In January 1756, with no improvement in this condition 
of internal discord, the situation became aggravated. Two 
sloops of war carrying urgent dispatches were taken by the 
English. Not a single ship arrived from France. The colo- 
nists, finding it impossible to export their indigo, of which 
the harvest had never been more abundant, were desperate. 
Public and private stores were empty. The piastre rose to 
eleven livres. The enraged Choctaws came to New Orleans 
and threatened to join the Carolinians unless they were 
given powder for war. The soldiers deserted. The officers re- 
belled and demanded a raise in pay. Kerlerec himself was 
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deep in debt and could obtain no more credit. The merchants 
refused to sell him wine, which cost eight hundred livres a 
barrel, unless he paid cash. The governor begged the minis- 
ter to grant him the gift of some land on the river shore, so 
that he could pay his creditors. When it came to buying gifts 
for the Indians he was at his wits’ end! | 

Let them either recall him or send him to Martinique! He 
could no longer hold his ground here, although the colony 
had as yet suffered no direct attack from the enemy. 
The enemy? Evidently war had broken out; he sus- 
pected as much; he was sure. But up to now, a year after 
the opening of hostilities, he had received no notice of its 
declaration. 

On April 16, 1758, two ships, the Opal and the Fortune, 
arrived at the capital. They brought — fine help! — forty- 
five soldiers and twenty-two colonists. There was also on 
board the successor of Auberville, who had died in 1756. 
The new administrator, a naval clerk, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Avignon, who had not as yet distinguished himself 
in any direction, was named M. de Rochemore. Kerlerec tried 
to live in good relationship with this gentleman. He installed 
him in his own house, and both he and his wife gave him 
the most friendly reception. The boor, already guilty of the 
rudeness of making no reply to the speeches of the clergy 
and the council, remained indifferent to his advances. But 
he extended open arms to the governor’s enemies, above all 
to the worst scoundrels in the colony, such as Derneville and 
the treasurer Destreham. 

The Breton had gained nothing for his pains. He summed 
Rochemore up as a man of system without being systematic, 
an individual ready to embrace more than he could either 
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see or understand and whose terms could not keep pace 
with his infinity of vague ideas, one more false than an- 
other, always tending to prove that his science was purely 
intuitive. 

Kerlerec struggled in the midst of cabals, intrigues and 
rumors all resulting, in his opinion, from this craze for in- 
dependence which had been all along the dominant vice of 
the Louisiana inhabitants. Troubles increased, owing to his 
difficulties. Several officers, headed by Simard de Belle-Isle, 
major of New Orleans, passed over to Rochemore’s side. One 
of the most active members of this group was an officer of 
the Swiss, Grondel, a native of Saverne and son-in-law of 
Tisné. 

As the colony was receiving no help from France there 
would have been a shortage of foodstuff and provisions had 
not the English governor in Jamaica, less mindful of his 
Majesty’s glory than of his own personal interests, succeeded 
in provisioning them secretly by means of parlementaires 
or cartelships, vessels putting in for purposes of parley. Entry 
to enemy ports being forbidden such ships unless carrying 
prisoners of war for exchange, under pain of being seized as 
spies, the said procedure was absolutely illegal. It was to the 
advantage of the French however to condone the offence, at 
least in Kerlerec’s opinion. It was not the opinion of Roche- 
more who was contradictory by nature, a terrible stickler 
for legalities and — more important still — ringleader of the 
clan of speculators whose only desire was to see merchandise 
diminish and the prices go up. 

In the spring of 1759 the administrator took advantage of 
the governor’s absence in Mobile at the meeting with the 
Indian chiefs to seize the cargo of a new cartelship, the Texel, 
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belonging to an English Jew, David Diaz Arias, which had 
arrived without a single prisoner on board. 

Given the nationality and religion of the owner the pres- 
ence of this ship in New Orleans was contrary to the or- 
dinance of 1727 and the edict of April 13, 1615. The meas- 
ures taken in respect to it were, therefore, entirely legal. They 
were also and above all at that moment both criminal and 
imbecile, since no vessel, after this experience, would risk 
putting in again. Rochemore didn’t mind that. He had played 
a good trick on his rival and enriched himself at the same 
time. 

Kerlerec returned post-haste from Mobile and reversed 
the decision, amid the plaudits of the crowd, who shouted: 
“Hurrah for the King! Hurrah for the governor!” 

His vanquished opponents plotted together, and started a 
rumor that Rochemore was to be assassinated the following 
night. Grondel pretended to believe this and rushed to the 
colonel of the Swiss at midnight announcing that he was 
prepared to meet violence with violence. The latter, much 
annoyed, begged to be allowed to sleep in peace. He had 
enough of all this crazy talk. And so a stupid riot was 
averted. 

The governor became energetic. He did not hesitate to 
overstep his rights in arresting Bellot, Rochemore’s secre- 
tary. He meant to rid the colony of this former head-clerk 
to a Chatelet lawyer, who was the quintessence of all that 
was cleverest and most subtle in the art of trickery and an 
unqualified rogue to boot. Kerlerec shipped him back to 
France on a small vessel which also carried his nephew des 
Salles and his secretary Thiton, charged with explaining to 
the Minister the reasons of his action. The administrator 
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on his side smuggled on board, hidden between two mat- 
tresses, one of his warmest partisans, the doctor Fontenette, 
who, furnished with twenty thousand livres would, he hoped, 
be able to defend his cause at Court. 7 

The battle between the two foes continued. Rochemore 
bent all his efforts to putting spokes in the governor’s wheels. 
At Grondel’s instigation he refused to give the Swiss sol- 
diers their pay. He seized another parlementaire, the Three 
Brothers. He was obsessed on this point. What a success for 
him if Louisiana ended by dying of starvation! 

Meantime an enemy frigate and a transport had block- 
aded Mobile, and the news that came through from Canada 
was worse and worse. The English had taken possession of 
Fort Duquesne, Fort Niagara, Fort Frontenac; they had 
mastery of Lake Ontario. In Illinois, surrounded by English 
posts, the savages were becoming insolent, and there was the 
fear that Louisiana might be invaded on the North. The 
capital had to prepare for defence. It was decided to con- 
struct fortifications all round with trenches, palisades, and 
ramparts. The estimate reached a million livres. For once 
Rochemore made no opposition. This expenditure would in- 
crease his own riches. 

On August 4, 1760, the day that the enemy’s two ships 
weighed anchor and left Mobile, New Orleans first learned 
of the capitulation of Quebec, which had taken place on Sep- 
tember 17 of the preceding year. The heroic Montcalm had 
been killed. Canada was lost. 

What was the effect of these terrible tidings in New Or- 
leans? Officers and councillors declared themselves discour- 
aged. Not one of the officers, in fact, had received the Cross 
of St. Louis and none of the assistant judges to the Council 
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had been accorded a title. In this black moment no one had 
any thought save for his own small affairs and his own petty 
grudges. 

Madame de Rochemore composed malicious songs against 
Kerlerec, who wrote to the minister that this woman was a 
positive weathercock, made up of every perfidy of which a 
clever and malicious woman might be capable. The husband 
complained of the spiteful tricks played him by the gov- 
ernor’s devilish friends. An officer to whom, on leaving, he 
had said politely: “Your servant, sir!” had replied: “ Not 
on my side!” Was this to be tolerated? A certain lieutenant 
Chabillard had swiped in the open street a loaf that Madame 
his wife had had baked, made of specially fine flour. What, 
he asked, is the colony coming to? 

Was it actually war-time? Was France on the eve of losing 
one of the greatest empires in the world? Rochemore seemed 
totally unaware of it. To frustrate Kerlerec, who was de- 
manding soldiers, cannon and munitions, he proposed coolly 
to reduce the troops on the pretext that they cost too much. 

Versailles agreed, after some difficulty, to recall this ex- 
traordinary administrator, but, as everyone seemed to have 
lost his head a little, the minister forgot to sign his order of 
demission. Rochemore therefore remained and, strong on 
his support at Court, persisted in his cantankerous attitude. 
The position of the colony had never been so lamentable. 
They had less than ten thousand livres of powder. During 
four years not a single vessel had arrived from France. 

On April 29, 1762, to the general surprise and joy of the 
inhabitants, three ships sailing from Bordeaux, the Médée, 
the Bien Aimé and the Fortune, entered the Mississippi. The 
colonist and some Choctaws who had been sent on a deputa- 
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tion to New Orleans watched the landing of ten companies 
of the Angoumois regiment. The men wore fine blue and 
white uniforms, which much impressed the imagination of 
the crowd, the soldiers that one saw in Louisiana being al- 
most in rags. This superb troop was commanded by the 
Marquis de Fremeur. He was surrounded by a brilliant 
staff of officers. Behind the officers walked a gentleman with 
a very pleasant face. This was the new administrator, M. Fou- 
cault. He introduced himself to the governor, to whom the 
captain had handed three sealed envelopes. 

The reading of these despatches restored Kerlerec’s spirits. 
He was authorized to ship back to France M. de Rochemore, 
Simard de Belle-Isle, the sieur Derneville, and in fact all his 
enemies. He added for good measure the worst and most 
troublesome of the officers, among them the insupportable 
Grondel and Rocheblave, the lover of the fair song-writer. 

Foucault pounced on his predecessor’s accounts. They 


_ were badly kept, full of errors and muddles. What horrified 


him above all was the 6,787,347 livres of paper money cir- 
culating in the colony. This part of Rochemore’s adminis- 
tration was however, in spite of its undeniable cheating, the 
most justifiable. Specie was lacking and continually growing 
expenses had to be met. But the time had not yet come for 
a sane appreciation of events. The ill humor of the public, 
obliged to pay exorbitant prices for food and merchandise, 
explained Foucault’s indignation. A barrel of wine cost 
3,500 livres, a pound of sugar 5 livres, a duck 12 livres, an 
ell of cloth 250 livres and a pound of rice-powder 15 livres. 
In spite of this people thronged the stores, in haste to get 
rid of their paper money. They transformed their funds also 
into real estate, houses, negroes and bills of exchange. 
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The country which a genial speculator had roused from 
its lethargy forty years before seemed thus doomed to live 
continually under the influence of speculation. 

The inhabitants, who now produced three million six hun- 
dred thousand livres of tobacco, four hundred and ten thou- 
sand of indigo, thirty thousand of wood and twenty-five 
thousand of vegetable wax for candle manufacture, without 
counting two hundred and fifty thousand livres of furs, both 
tanned and raw, desired all the same to regain a normal 
existence. They were tired of the war, which only actually 
affected their commerce, for while the French and English 
had come to actual blows in Canada they had been content 
here to leave the fighting to the savages, who had borne the 
entire brunt almost alone. No matter! The settlers’ most 
ardent desire was for peace. 

M. de Choiseul would give it to them before very long. 
He was now busy cutting up this magnificent domain, which 
to him, at a distance, seemed only a useless and ruinous pos- 
session. If he confined himself to the official reports made 
by the representatives of his Majesty, one can imagine how 
false a light was cast on the whole question. Whoever read 
this flood of dispatches, filled with pitiable recriminations, 
calumnies and stupidities, only redeemed at intervals by 
some fine, proud phrase from Kerlerec’s pen, would cer- 
tainly have gathered the impression that Louisiana was 
worth very little. Such was the opinion of the Court. The 
din of the quarrels between the governor and the adminis- 
trator prevented Versailles from hearing other and more re- 
assuring sounds that echoed beneath the burning Ameri- 
can sunlight; the chanting of the negroes as they loaded 
the indigo vats, the light creaking of the tobacco 
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presses at Natchez, the jingling of Spanish piastres on the 
counters of the New Orleans shop-keepers, who tucked 
them away at the bottom of a drawer full of greasy paper 
money. 

The inhabitants were increasing little by little. They had 
now reached nearly eleven thousand. The cultivated ground 
was spreading. To clear eyes the future would appear in 
bright colors. 

But France, who in this seven years war played what 
one witness describes as a “shameful and extravagant ” 
role, was incapable of seeing so far ahead. She had become 
as one blinded. She took no interest in her colonies, 
but chose to abandon them almost without regret. She 
seemed in this hour to reason very much like Berryer, minis- 
_ ter of the Navy, when he replied to Bougainville, who 
had been sent by Montcalm and Vaudreuil to ask for 
help: 

_ “Monsieur, when the house is on fire one has no time to 
think of the stables.” 

The lovely province of Louisiana, as Bienville, now eighty- 
four years old, once called it, was only another stable. 

On the seventh of April, 1763, Kerlerec received a dis- 
patch dated November 30, 1762, which announced the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Article six of the preliminaries of the 
Peace Treaty ceded to the English the east shore of the 
Mississippi with the exception of New Orleans and its ad- 
jacent territory, wrongly described in the text as an island. 
Mobile and Illinois thus passed into the hands of the enemy. 

The native allies, the Choctaws and Alubamus, who had 
been entirely sacrificed to the French cause, protested. They 
claimed that France had no right to dispose of them, and in 
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the excess of their disappointment threatened the French 
and demanded the presents owing to them. 

The governor was on their side. He wrote to the minis- 
ter: “ We must pay them all that we promised; such action 
will perpetuate us in their tradition and leave an open path 
without exception for future demands on the day when the 
arms of France are in a position to win back what they have 
been obliged to cede.” 

The governor was still ignorant of the whole extent of 
the sacrifice. From November 3, 1762, the remainder of the 
colony had been given to Spain, France’s ally, in recompense 
for the loss of Florida. The treaty signed at Fontainebleau 
was kept secret for several months longer. 

The Sieur d’Albadi, general commissioner of the Navy, 
who embarked on the frigate Azgrette furnished with all 
instructions concerning the evacuation of the left shore of 
the Mississippi, had no idea of this either. 

This wise and upright man combined under the title of 
Director general the double functions of governor and ad- 
ministrator. Foucault remained in the colony. Kerlerec was 
recalled. On his arrival in France he was the victim of a 
long law suit brought against him by Rochemore’s widow 
and her confederate which ended in an unjust sentence of 
exile. 

Before his departure he ensured, in concert with Albadie, 
the embarking of the Angoumois regiment, who were sent 
to San Domingo. The other troops were disbanded. The de- 
fence of the colony was entrusted to the militia. 

On October 24 Kerlerec resigned his powers to his suc- 
cessor, who went immediately with Aubry, the military com- 
mandant, to Mobile. 
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There he distributed to the Choctaws and Alubamus the 
presents owing to them for four years and made them a 
very fine speech. 

~ Although you are at present,” he said, “ under the pro- 
tection of the English emperor, the emperor of France will 
never forget you, his chiefs and warriors will clasp your 
hand and embrace you wherever they may meet you; but 
it is necessary that the Red Men avoid any occasion that 
might cause them to lose their upright spirit. This is neces- 
sary in order to spare the blood of the English, of the French 
and of the Red Men, and in order that the all the earth shall 
shine and the paths may be smooth, without stones, with- 
out briars and without thorns. 

“ We pray the Great Spirit that you may find plenty of 
bear and buffalo everywhere on your hunting-grounds; we 
pray him also that your wives may have as many children as 
there are leaves on the trees, 

“We pray him also to send you rain when it is needed 
for your maize, and days of cloudless sunshine to ripen it, 
and to give you good harvests.” 

The English major, Robert Farman of the 34th Regiment, 
charged to take possession of Mobile, was present at the As- 
sembly. This cold haughty officer refused to observe the 
treaty to the letter. D’Albadie had a sharp discussion with 
him, and things might have taken an unpleasant turn but 
for the arrival of Colonel Robertson, who was ‘both affable 
and conciliatory. 

Johnstone, the new governor of Pensacola, was still more 
gracious. He wrote to the director, like the good philosopher 
that he called himself: “I am informed on all sides that you 
are a man of merit and intelligence, and that you have great 
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influence over the Alubamus. It is my great wish to be able 
to reconcile the temper of these people to the British gov- 
ernment. I should therefore consider myself very fortunate 
if by my cordial and sincere attitude I might gain their 
friendship and yours. Hobbes says that wealth is power, and 
I that power should in many cases command wealth.” 

On January 8, 1764, on his return to New Orleans, d’Alba- 
die made the official proclamation of peace. At daybreak was 
fired a salute of twenty-one cannon shots. At eight in the 
morning a councillor, the chief registrar of the Council, the 
court crier and the police ushers on horseback, followed by 
drums and trumpets and a detachment of soldiers, an- 
nounced to the populace a piece of news which everyone al- 
ready knew. In the afternoon the curé intoned the Te Deum 
and at night the whole town was illuminated. A barrel of 
wine was distributed to the people and another barrel, with 
an ox, to the troops. A supper for a hundred guests was given 
at the governmental palace. To complete the occasion a 
comedy by Ceron, “L’Amant auteur et valet” was per- 
formed, and dancing continued until seven the next morn- 
ing. Had it been a great victory it could not have been cele- 
brated with more enthusiasm. 

The savages were less cheerful. The Alubamus wept when 
they saw the French leaving; they barred the road to pre- 
vent their passage, threw themselves on their knees implor- 
ing and threatening at the same time. The Appalachians de- 
cided to leave their own territory and move to the west 
bank. Those of Biloxi declared their determination to die 
with the French. The Illinois swore to massacre the English. 
The Pascagolas asked for concessions on French territory. The 
Choctaws from the yellow Carmelites’ settlement came to be- 
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wail themselves in the capital, crying that all was now sad- 
ness for them. They could not reconcile themselves to the 
thought that the French would no longer visit them. The 
Oumas refused to leave the French; the Tunicas also. Char- 
lot Casgnié of the Choctaw nation presented himself be- 
fore Albadie and made a speech in which he said: “I come 
from a great distance. The Master of life had willed that I 
come here, and the sight of you contents my heart. Although 
I come alone and unattended I am an important member of 
the Shawanoe nation, deputed by the great chief to see and 
speak to you. Here is a necklace of five strands which I am 
charged to give you; it contains the names of forty-seven vil- 
lages who desire to die in the service of the French, in de- 
fending their possessions to the last drop of their blood; they 
hope that you will help them and that you will never 
abandon them. Four times I have come here, and everyone 
seemed gay and contented; today all is sorrow. I see many 
people who are strangers to me; I myself am sad. None the 
less my heart is contented since I have seen you, and my 
eyes are lighted up. I shall tell my nation that I have seen 
you, and how you received me.” 

It was all very well for the director to tell them to keep 
quiet and to refuse them gunpowder; they could not under- 
stand the reason why the French should abandon them. The 
Alubamus killed some English traders and the convoy of 
the 22nd Regiment, commanded by a stupid officer, Loftus, 
which was to take possession of the Illinois provoked an at- 
tack at Pointe Coupée. The Tunica chief who led the com- 
bat said, in asking Albadie’s pardon: 

“ Father, the English have always brought trouble on all 
the tribes; they have given them liquors to drink that have 
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killed them. When I knew that they were coming into our 
territory I thought: they will bring death to us, it is better 
to kill them. I know very well that you have forbidden it, 
but I felt in my heart that they would make slaves of us 
and I could not refrain from striking them. If they had 
entrenched themselves with their garrison we would have 
killed them all; but they fled from us, and they did well. In 
short, my father, I come to you like a child that is ashamed; 
punish me if you will, but have pity on us.” 

Delegations of savages came time and again to the capital. 
Meanwhile the director, in obedience to the parliamentary 
decree of Paris by which the Jesuit Order was dissolved, they 
being considered as undermining the royal authority, or- 
dered the personal effects of these religious men to be put up 
to sale. The Capuchins eagerly bid in their vases and sacred 
objects; the chevalier de Pradel bought their fine house in 
New Orleans. The exiled fathers embarked proudly. They 
remembered, if everyone else had forgotten, that it was a 
member of their company, the gentle Jacques Marquette, 
who together with Jolliet had first discovered the Mississippi. 

How remote was the day when, standing in his canoe, he 
waved his feathered calumet to calm the threatening In- 
dians, the grandfathers of these same red men who had 
come to love the French and who today were begging them 
so tenderly not to leave them! 

Remote too was the time when young Bienville with raised 
hand warned the English to leave the River. Today they 
might ascend it freely. Illinois, once commanded by the 
brave Tonty, and where Cavelier de la Salle had planted 
the arms of the king, now belonged to them. In this country 
“up above,” as they said here, they had hoisted the British 
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flag and M. de Neyon, Kerlerec’s brother-in-law —he had 
married the former Mademoiselle Blot — was returning with 
the last of the French troops and some of the settlers who 
could not face changing their fatherland. The officers fore- 
saw that the installation of their former enemies in this prov- 
ince could not take place without tragic incidents. The 
English realized it also. They admitted as much to d’Al- 
badie, who entertained them on their way, amiably, but 
cursing inwardly, for this continual expenditure was a heavy 
drain on his resources. To console him, Madame his wife 
gave birth to a fine son, and the military commander, 
M. Aubry, gallantly ordered twenty-one cannon shots to be 
fired in honor of the event. 

“It is too much!” murmured the modest and polite gen- 
tleman. 

The English boats passed and re-passed. The soldiers, after 
they had passed Pointe Coupée, kept watch gun in hand, on 
the alert. And life went on, vague and mournful. 

On March 23, 1764, M. de Pradel died. He had never re- 
covered from the death of his son the naval officer, which 
occurred on board the Salomon while he was taking the last 
companies of the Angoumois regiment to San Domingo. 
His mother declared herself inconsolable. His wife was not. 
A new adventure softened her grief. Foucault fell in love 
with her; she was still beautiful, rich and generous. 

The Missouri arrived on April 18, and a rumor began to 
spread that the colony had been ceded to Spain. D’Albadie 
broke open feverishly his dispatches from the minister; they 
contained nothing about the matter. He was impatient to 
know the fate of Louisiana. June found him in the same 
incertitude. As he stood, musing, at the window of the gov- 
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ernmental palace, he saw a noisy crowd thronging the street. 
They were going to see the savages from Biloxi, who had 
gathered together near New Orleans, and were going to 
play ball that afternoon. 

On July 3 the passengers of two Spanish boats, which had 
sailed from Campéche and Havana, spread the news that the 
colony would continue to belong to France. This reassured 
the settlers. They dreaded that a foreign government would 
suppress their paper money and give them no recompense! 
On August 11 father Hilaire, a Capucin and Apostolic Pro- 
notary, arrived in the capital. D’Albadie gave him a civil 
welcome. He did not disguise the fact that he had come 
without the minister’s knowledge. 

“It was because of the certitude of the cession of this 
colony to Spain,” he whispered in d’Albadie’s ear. “I was 
told to appeal to Madrid.” 

Tired of waiting and bored with La Rochelle he had set 
sail, leaving the offices to do as they chose. 

On September 3 the Machault entered the Mississippi. Had 
the captain any despatches? He had nothing! 

“ Are we ceded or aren’t we?” the settlers asked. 

On the tenth, the news was official. A courier from San 
Domingo brought the director a letter from His Majesty 
dated April 21, 1764. 

“Monsieur d’Albadie: Having, by a special act passed at 
Fontainebleau on the third of November 1762, ceded of my 
full free will to my very dear friend and cousin the King of 
Spain and his heirs and successors, in all equity, purely and 
simply and without any exception the entire country known 
under the name of Louisiana, as well as New Orleans and 
the island on which it is situated; and his Catholic Majesty 
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having by another act passed at Escurial on November thir- 
teenth of the same year accepted the cession of the country 
of Louisiana and of New Orleans, in accordance with the 
copy of the said acts which you will find herewith, I send 
this letter to tell you that my intention is that upon receipt 
of the present and of the copies herewith included, whether 
reaching you through the officers of his Catholic Majesty 
or directly by the French ships charged with this mission, 
you remit to the hands of the governor or officer authorized 
by the King of Spain, the said country and colony of Louisi- 
ana, its posts and dependencies, together with the town and 
island of New Orleans, such as they are on the day of 
cession; desiring that for the future they belong to his 
Catholic Majesty to be governed and administered by his 
governors and officers as belonging to them in all equity and 
without restriction.” 

D’Albadie waited for the Spanish, but saw no sign as yet 
of their arrival. They seemed in no great hurry to occupy 
their new possession. 

October passed, then November, December and January. 
The white flag with its fleur-de-lys still floated over the roof 
of his palace. He was not to see the lowering of the royal 
standard. 

On February 4, 1765, at two o’clock in the afternoon, the 
director died of an illness which first appeared to be of a 
nervous, and afterwards of an epileptic nature. 

M. Aubry took charge of the military direction and M. 
Foucault of that pertaining to the administrator. 

In the beginning of the year delegates from all the parishes 
of lower Louisiana, assembled at the instigation of the at- 
torney general, La Freniére, decided unanimously to send 
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the commander of the militia and Sieur Jean Milhet, one of 
the leading merchants of the capital, to Versailles with the 
mission of begging His Majesty to annul the act of cession. 

By August everyone believed that the ambassador had 
been successful. In any case the Spanish had not yet put in 
an appearance. 

Aubry, who was a small man, thin, ugly, dried up and 
awkward, already on the worst of terms, as was usual, with 
Foucault, and on the very best with Madame de Pradel, had 
fewer illusions. He blackened paper for the use of his suc- 
cessor, inveighed against the English and the savages, who 
never came to any agreement and pestered him with their 
perpetual demands and complaints. 

Meanwhile Milhet was beating time at Versailles. He went 
to call on Bienville, who was now eighty-six years old, and 
the father of Louisiana agreed to accompany him to M. Choi- 
seul. The minister listened to the eloquent envoy. He soothed 
him. The cession of the colony was a false rumor. As for the 
paper money, well, he would rather not hide anything; it 
would not be refunded. Milhet insisted that he wanted an 
audience with the King. Choiseul promised to see about it, 
entertained him, kept him on a string. The other persisted, 
lingered, used up his funds. He fell an easy victim. Every- 
one in turn duped him, wheedled him out of a pot of wine. 
And little by little the good man was ruined. | 

His mission had naturally been useless. The Council 
learned this through a gracious letter addressed to them 
by the new Spanish governor at the end of the summer of 
1765. His name was Don Antonio de Ulloa. Another seven 
months went by before he finally arrived. Possibly he sus- 
pected the reception that was awaiting him. 
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x ik ship captain Antonio de Ulloa was a sa- 

vant of distinguished merits, whose knowledge 
x and talent were highly valued by every acad- 
emy in Europe. 

In the beginning of his career he had been chosen by 
the Spanish government to accompany Condamine and 
Godin to the French mission of Bougner, in Peru, with the 
object of measuring a meridianal arc. An astronomer, he dis- 
covered the “ hole” in the moon to which he gave his name. 
In his own country he had managed a factory of woollens, 
and had directed the construction of the port of Cartagena. 
He founded in Madrid the first natural history collection 
and the first metallurgical laboratory. He was a man there- 
fore with a very wide range of knowledge. He was also a 
man of zeal and honesty. But it was a peculiar idea on the 
part of his Catholic Majesty to appoint as governor of 
Louisiana a person of his disposition, at once arrogant and 
timid, punctilious and absent-minded, lacking in character, 
in willingness and in diplomacy, who in brief possessed none 
of the qualities which the position at that moment demanded 
and who had all the defects most calculated to militate 
against his success. 

Even his appearance, suggestive of a mean and crafty soul, 
was against him. Ulloa was almost absurdly small and thin. 
He had a disagreeable expression. He kept his large suspi- 
cious eyes always cast downwards, with a hypocritical air. 
His voice was as unpleasant as his appearance, thin and sour, 
with an unbearable forced laugh. There was nothing about 
him that could inspire affection; in fact he very quickly 
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alienated it. To crown his misfortunes this fifty-year-old 
whippersnapper was desperately in love. His fiancée was to 
rejoin him in Louisiana. The strength of his passion led him 
into several stupidities which, on top of all the others, were 
destined to cost him dear. 


On March 5, 1766, under a pouring rain, the governor 
landed at New Orleans by the packet-boat Le Volant, to- 
gether with two grave-looking gentlemen, the accountant 
Estevan Gayarré and the commissary of war, Joseph de 
Loyola, and a small suite of employees and domestics. This 
same vessel and a frigate brought also ninety-six soldiers 
of unprepossessing appearance. The whole arrival lacked 
brilliance. Their reception by the populace was cold 
and respectful. The new régime began under depressing 
auspices, 

The members of the Council were the first to be disillu- 
sioned. Possibly they had been a little hasty in wishing to ap- 
proach the governor as power to power. Without absolutely 
ignoring them he made it plain that he intended to recog- 
nize only M. Aubry. The point of view was defensible. None 
the less Ulloa’s manner roused unnecessary ill-feeling among 
those whom a more genial man would have been able to 
manage tactfully. 

The director, whom nothing would have pleased better 
than such brevity, since his only desire was to resign his 
position and return to France, was soon tired out with this 
twaddler, who would quibble till the cows came home and 
who, come to take possession of the colony, dawdled for 
days, for weeks and for months over fulfilling his mission. 
He considered, and rightly, that he had not the forces neces- 
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sary to accomplish his task. The garrison, in consideration 
of good pay, would not have been at all unwilling to enter 
the service of the King of Spain, so this question could have 
been settled off-hand. But he went about it in such a stupid 
way that he failed to come to any arrangement. He there- 
fore had to remain in his absurd position until reinforce- 
ments could arrive. He was prepared to wait as long as was 
necessary. He was quite patient. 

Not so the merchants. They were anxious to know whether 
his Catholic Majesty intended to redeem their paper money 
or not. These sly speculators wanted to exchange at par for 
good piastres. Ulloa protested loudly. The said money had 
lost seventy-five per cent of its face value and he knew that 
everyone would have been delighted to see it taken up by 
the King of France at a reduction of sixty per cent. The 
Spaniard therefore quashed the suggestion and thus en- 
raged the settlers who, after having discovered a convenient 
_ method of making money, were now in dread of finding 
themselves really ruined. There was already some murmur- 
ing and excitement. 

While all this was going on they received an unexpected 
blow. The State Council of his Most Christian Majesty had 
passed a decree suspending payment of bills of exchange of 
the years 1763, 1764 and 1765. The King logically refused to 
assume the expenses of Louisiana from the date of its ces- 
sion. But although the colony no longer belonged to France 
it did not yet belong to Spain. 

The situation became inextricable. There had to be an end 
to it. Aubry insisted again to Ulloa that he should take pos- 
session without further delay. The scholarly man could not 
make up his mind. He had not yet received the desired rein- 
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forcements and his troops were diminishing instead of in- 
creasing. Death and desertion had reduced his ninety sol- 
diers to seventy-nine. 

Foucault on his side harried this governor who governed 
nothing. The wretched administrator, at his wits’ end with 
only bills of exchange to offer, racked his brains as to how 
he could meet the expenses of the service unless this disas- 
trous decree were repealed. He begged Ulloa to reassure the 
traders and business men with his own mouth, and dissipate 
the alarm that was spreading everywhere. He must write to 
his Catholic Majesty asking him to use his influence with 
his Most Christian Majesty. The minds of the people must 
somehow be pacified. 

A new ordinance, on the contrary, this time coming from 
Madrid, exasperated them still more. It accorded the in- 
habitants of Louisiana permission to trade with San Do- 
mingo, Martinique and even their own former metropolis 
on express condition that the French boats be furnished with 
a Spanish passport. 

The dissatisfaction was general. The tradespeople and the 
ships’ captains protested; the Council was stirred. Everyone 
insisted that the privilege of free trade be confirmed. Had 
not the King of France in his letter announcing the cession 
expressly promised the maintenance of statu quo? It was only 
the expression of a desire, but the inhabitants construed it as 
a right. Opposition arose. It obeyed the two great motives 
which had always guided the people of this country: regard 
for their own interests and love of independence. 

Versailles tried with amiable weakness to support the 
claims of her former subjects. But Spain, bound by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, which prohibited any foreign nation from com- 
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merce with her American possessions, could not listen to 


her complaints. 

An unforeseen and apparently harmless decision on the 
part of Ulloa, coinciding with the publication of this or- 
dinance, wounded the Bele of the sensitive population, al- 
ready provoked with him. He left New Orleans and took 
up his residence at La Balise under the pretext of superin- 
tending the execution of certain works, but actually in order 
the sooner to have a glimpse of his dear fiancée, the de- 
moiselle de Larredo, Marquise d’Abrado, when she finally 
deigned to appear. 

It was during this sad sojourn that he finally made up 
his mind, in the beginning of 1767, to take possession of the 
colony. Aubry, hastening to the rescue, tried vainly to con- 
vince his successor that a ceremony of this kind should take 
place in the capital; the other stuck to his idea. The French- 
man graciously agreed to everything. The act was drawn 
up on the spot and signed the same evening. But the next day 
this incredible man confessed to Aubry that, on due reflec- 
tion, he would prefer to postpone the said act of possession 
until the arrival of the troops. The act was not annulled but 
they agreed to consider it for the present as without effect. 
Briefly, there was no change except that the French stand- 
ard displayed on the flag-staff at La Balise was hauled down 
and replaced by the Spanish standard. Was this with the idea 
of pleasing Antonio’s fiancée? The marquise arrived in the 
spring. A chaplain married the couple immediately and the 
delighted governor, accompanied by his bride, re-invested 
New Orleans with his presence. 

Foucault was waiting for him. He pounced on the gov- 
ernor, regardless of the honeymoon. He had nothing left in 
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the treasury. Ulloa advanced him 20,000 piastres. He breathed 
more freely, though realizing that it was impossible to try 
and obtain, as his Majesty had instructed him, the redemp- 
tion of the notes. 

Meanwhile the two Courts were engaged in settling their 
financial difficulties. They came to a vague agreement. Spain 
defrayed the expenses incurred since the arrival of M. de 
Ulloa “although his Catholic Majesty was under no obliga- 
tion to do so until such time as the governor had taken 
possession of the country.” 

Versailles, that had not answered Aubry’s letters for the 
last two years, immediately sent him net instructions, which 
reached him in the month of January 1768. The director was 
ordered to effect the transfer of the colony to the Spanish as 
quickly as possible and to evacuate the troops. The recent 
desertion of forty of Ulloa’s men made this double operation 
impossible. The governor, whose forces were now reduced to 
twenty soldiers, once more refused to take possession, and 
Aubry judged it dangerous to remove the French forces from 
the country. The situation was rapidly becoming a farce and 
the director, who was not lacking in good sense, admitted 
as much to the minister. 

“ My position,” he wrote, “is a most peculiar one. I com- 
mand in the name of the King of France and at the same 
time govern the colony as though it belonged to the King 
of Spain. A French authority is molding French people to 
Spanish domination; the Spanish governor is continually 
begging me to issue ordinances concerning the police and 
commerce which are a surprise to everyone, considering that 
they are by no means accustomed to all these novelties. It is 
a machine which must be entirely taken to pieces in order 
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to give it a Spanish tone. The Spanish standard is now at 
_ the two extremities of the colony. It is at La Balise, at Mis- 
souri, at the Iberville River and opposite Natchez. . . . The 
English standard is at the Iberville River, at Natchez and in 
Illinois. Their detachments are incessantly coming for pro- 
visions which one cannot refuse them without marked dis. 
courtesy, the more so as we ourselves subsist only by means 
of the flour coming from New York. 

“In spite of the confusion of standards of all colors and 
of different nations we would still enjoy a tolerable tran- 
quillity if the savages did not perplex and distress us by their 
importunities. They are perpetually coming to the French, 
English and Spanish posts to ask for presents and drinks; 
they try to make mischief in every way, circulate a thousand 
_ false reports and sometimes threats, and, as we have not the 
power to enforce respect from these undisciplined savages 
we are obliged to treat them well, above all as the English 
along the river try to win them over by giving them presents 
and all the drink they want, and often speak very badly to 
them of the Spanish. 

“To establish a form of government such as exists today, 
which to the best of my belief has never existed before and 
will perhaps never exist again, has required much prudence 
and circumspection on my part.” 

This circumspection infuriated Foucault who, according to 
immutable rule, detested Aubry and declared that the di- 
rector had put himself under Ulloa’s orders just as though 
he were Spanish himself. 

From the month of January 1768 the governor, although 
he still had not taken possession, began to give himself the 
airs of a master. One of his first acts of authority was to re- 
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lieve the administrator of his functions, replacing him by 
Estevan Gayarré who, by way of simplyfying matters, did 
not understand a word of French. Madame de Pradel’s 
friend, Foucault, who had just missed becoming his mistress’ 
son-in-law, was furious at this decision. 

With the idea of providing for the future of her dear 
Nicholas this lady had contemplated marrying him to one 
of her two daughters, the charming Marie-Louise or Ma- 
nette, who was living in a French convent. But the young 
lady refused; the family rebelled against such an infamous 
match and the far-sighted Alexandrine had been forced te 
give up her delightful project to the great joy of Manette, 
who married the young officer of the Vexin regiment with 
whom she was deeply in love. Madame de Pradel gave 
Nicholas a magnificent clock by way of consolation. She in- 
dulged him in every way. But though the nights of the 
former administrator were well employed he was at a loss 
to fill in his days. 

The redemption of notes, to which his labors were con- 
fined, gave him a great deal of leisure. His strong-box was 
empty; his employees had deserted, and he could on longer 
even buy paper on credit. With the laudable desire of finding 
some occupation he set about burning the old archives re- 
lating to the administration of the colony since its founda- 
tion, those at least that had been spared by the rats. 

Foucault was furious at his disgrace. His only desire was 
revenge. While caressing Alexandrine he inveighed against 
the terrible Ulloa and the cowardly Aubry. He brought all 
the principal malcontents now to his mistress’ house. They 
gathered sometimes at Monplaisir, sometimes in the apart- 
ment which the lady owned in the capital near the public 
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ground. In the shade of the garden, they drank excellent cof- 
fee while each cursed at his ease. Angry exclamations al- 
ternated with bursts of laughter. The ship captains amused 
themselves by omitting to deliver his letters to the so-called 
governor. It was a great trick. Ulloa had forbidden the flog- 
ging of negroes under his wife’s windows. What an affected 
woman! The so-called governor had engaged a Spanish wet- 
nurse for his child. Was it possible? What a scandal! 

“I£ one were to tell everything! ” sighed La Freniére, at- 
torney general of the Council, the backbone of this gather- 
ing and the most enraged of all, forgetful of nothing. 

This handsome and majestic Creole — he was nicknamed 
Louis XV in the little circle— had begun life as a journey- 
man miller. He could barely read or write, but he expressed 
himself emphatically. 

~ His Majesty treats us,” he cried, “as Sparta, Athens and 
Rome treated their zealous citizens! ” 

A native of Louisiana by birth, he was offended by the 
secret marriage of the so-called governor. 

“Does he take us for savages from Peru or Mexico? Is 
this Fez or Morocco? ” 

Jean Milhet, returned from France, his brother the sieur 
Caresse, Marquis, former officer of the Swiss, all applauded 
these strong words. 

The conversation often took a more serious tone. They 
discussed Ulloa’s unspeakable conduct with respect to the 
Acadian emigrants, whom this rascal wanted to treat like 
slaves. The vile imposter trampled the rights of the Council 
underfoot. 

“We will revolt!” shouted Foucault, while Madame de 
Pradel swooned away. 
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“Why not turn ourselves into a republic, like that of my 
own country?” suggested Marquis. 

The malcontents became conspirators; the public spirit 
was corrupted and Ulloa’s persistent stupidity was helpless 
to avert the danger that began to take definite form. 

The ordinance signed at Madrid on March 3, 1768, which 
reached New Orleans at the end of the summer was the 
spark to the powder. The despatch defined the rules and con- 
ditions of commerce between Spain and Louisiana. No ship 
might cast anchor in the ports of the peninsula; maritime re- 
lations with France were definitely broken off; free trade 
no longer existed. One detail infuriated everyone: the inter- 
diction of the importation of foreign wines into the colony. 

“What!” exclaimed the crowd. “So we can’t drink Bor- 
deaux any more! We shall have to put up with that poison 
from Catalonia! ” 

It was too much! The tyranny of Madrid passed all bounds. 
Such was the almost unanimous opinion. The habitués of 
Madame de Pradel’s garden knew enough to take advantage 
of the real anger of the people. They now decided to take 
action. They collected funds, gathered arms, and in the 
greatest secrecy prepared a revolution, sure that the entire 
country would side with them. 

La Freniére and Caresse, the merchants’ advocate, had 
drawn up a petition which already bore one hundred and 
thirty signatures, demanding the immediate recall of the so- 
called governor, considered as an infringer and a usurper, 
the maintenance of ancient privileges and the admission to 
Louisiana of the ships of all flags. 

Towards five o’clock on the twenty-seventh of October 
1768 La Frenicre went openly to Foucault, with whom he 
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was in perfect agreement, and assured him that a request 
from the inhabitants would be brought to him that same 
evening. The former administrator replied that he would 
in consequence call a meeting of the Council at eight o’clock 
at his house. But he refrained from notifying Aubry, of 
whom these gentlemen were mistrustful. 

The director nevertheless understood that something seri- 
ous was afoot. Unless he had been blind he was bound to 
have suspected something. He had seen the Acadians arriv- 
ing in the capital, all armed and commanded by Noyan, one 
of Bienville’s nephews and son-in-law of La Freniére. On 
the day following he saw three hundred Germans enter- 
ing the town headed by Villeré, grandson-in-law of the 
chevalier d’Arensbourg. So both young and old Louisiana, 
it seemed, were involved in the movement. Could anything 
be done to stop it? Aubry distributed cartridges to his hun- 
dred and ten soldiers and sent for Foucault, Ulloa and La 
Frenicre separately at the government house. His idea was 
to settle the trouble by arbitration. As representative of the 
King of France his first discussion, logically, was with the 
man who had shared the power with him. He begged Fou- 
cault to support him in opposing the rebellion. Foucault’s 
reply was ambiguous; he withdrew, making no promises. 

The Spanish governor, unable to oppose force to force, 
declared himself willing to abide by the decision of the 
Council, and agreed, for fear of reprisal, to go on board the 
packet-boat which had brought him and which was still 
anchored in the harbor. 

The attorney general refused to be intimidated by Aubry’s 
speech. He was prepared to appeal to the whole world if nec- 
essary, and would keep his word. Whereupon he asked 
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Aubry a very embarrassing question. Had M. de Ulloa taken 
possession of the colony or had he not? He had taken com- 
mand, but had he the right to do so? Did the act passed at 
La Balise constitute a formal act of possession? Aubry was 
forced to admit that, in his belief, it did not. The question 
would be decided by the Council. 

The commissioners having considered the petition of the 
settlers, the assembly entered into deliberation on the morn- 
ing of the 29th, while a crowd of a thousand people waved 
a white flag on the public square, shouting: 

“ Long live the King of France! We want no other king!” 

Aubry tried to pacify them. His efforts being of no avail, 
he went in to the Council. Here his threats and appeals were 
alike useless. Each member drew his speech from his pocket 
and read it. Many of them argued that his Majesty had no 
right to voluntarily divide his realm or to give up a province 
unless “forced by military reverses.” “The cession,” they 
proposed, “should therefore be annulled.” The majority 
lacked the courage to approve this. The question was in their 
opinion beyond the power of the Council. Foucault then 
rose and made a very brilliant speech. His idea was that 
without anyone being expelled Louisiana should continue 
to be governed exactly as it had been under the French 
king. The Spanish would regulate the expenditure and the 
Council would assume full direction. 

La Frenicre showed greater firmness, and his conclusions 
were adopted. The decree finally pronounced ordered M. de 
Ulloa to leave the colony within three days, called upon 
Aubry and Foucault to continue their government and ad- 
ministration, and ordained that the entry into possession of 
his Catholic Majesty could be neither proposed nor at- 
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tempted without new orders from his Most Christian Maj- 
esty. M. Gayarré and M. Loyola were authorized to remain 
and continue to keep their accounts until the arrival of these 
new orders. 

The Council, in short, desired the annulment of the treaty 
of cession and the return to France. The session rose at mid- 
day, and the gentlemen of the Council returned with Fou- 
cault who had invited them to dinner. At the dining-table 
Garic, the registrar, finished drawing up the decree, which 
would be communicated to the so-called governor by one of 
the court officers. The repast then began. At five o’clock, 
after coffee had been served, Foucault and La Freniére, on 
Noyan’s advice, repaired to the public square where they 
were acclaimed by the waiting crowd. 

On the appearance of the administrator shouts arose of: 
“Long live the Father of the People! Long live the King!” 

Mingled with these were cries of: “ Hurrah for Bordeaux 
wine! Down with the Catalonia poison! ” 

The Council presented themselves in a body before Aubry, 
begging and calling upon him to assume command in the 
name of the King of France. The director made a strong 
verbal protest, followed by one in writing. This was declared 
void two days later by the Council, who ordered this extract 
from its resolutions to be officially posted in the town. 

Meantime Ulloa was still on board the Volant, which had 
not yet left harbor. Was his delay intentional? Did he know 
that the long-looked-for troops had reached Havana, or was 
he merely following his own leisurely instincts? On the 
morning of November ist a practical joker, the sieur Petit, 
cut the ship’s cable and set it adrift. The same day Marquis 
decided to go to La Balise with fifty militia to prevent the 
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possible embarkation of the Spanish troops. But Aubry for- 
bade him, threatening him with a volley of grapeshot if he 
made the attempt. A few days later Noyan went to La Balise 
to force the packet-boat, which was still waiting at the mouth 
of the river, to set sail. 

The operation was successful. The first objective was 
gained. It now remained for the members of the Council to 
justify their actions and to obtain from His Most Christian 
Majesty the promise of taking back Louisiana. This latter de- 
sire revealed great naiveté on the part of the intriguers, who 
had put themselves in a much worse position than that of 
Ulloa. 

The avocat Doucet was charged with drawing up the 
Memoir of the Inhabitants and Merchants on the Events of 
the Twenty-Ninth of October. But the hand of Foucault and 
above all that of La Freniére were also apparent in it. The 
pamphlet was addressed to “The Universe.” The style fre- 
quently resembles that of the attorney general, whose sim- 
plicity was not his strong point. The introduction is his. 

“Our magistrates have authorized a suffering people to 
lay their prayers and supplications at the foot of the throne, 
feeling confident that their respectful love for their monarch 
will not be rejected by his Benevolent Majesty, who repre- 
sents for his people the earthly image of the Guardian Being.” 

Following is a long accusation of Ulloa. A generous mer- 
chant, Poupet the elder, treasurer of the revolution, paid out 
of his own pocket for an edition of the Memoir to be printed 
by Braud, the first and only printer in the capital. 

The Council, actually master of the colony, had mean- 
time appointed the deputies entrusted with pleading its 
cause at Versailles. Owing to continual delays, however, they 
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did not reach La Rochelle until April 1769. Choiseul would 
receive them only as private citizens, and in the coldest man- 
ner. The two Courts were by now in possession of all the 
facts concerning the revolution. Ulloa had arrived in Madrid 
on the fourteenth of the preceding February, and Aubry’s 
messenger had given all details to the French minister. His 
Most Christian Majesty refused to have anything more to 
do with Louisiana at any price, and his Catholic Majesty, 
who retained the colony with no great enthusiasm, had al- 
ready decreed due measures for repression, appointing for 
their execution an Irishman, a stern soldier of fortune who 
had once saved the life of Charles III and had been re- 
cently promoted lieutenant general on his return from a 
voyage of inspection to the Antilles. This Irishman’s name 
was O'Reilly. He was ordered to take quick action and, 
unlike Ulloa, knew how to obey orders. 

The leaders of the revolution, once their first ardor had 
cooled off, seemed to have suspected beforehand what the 
decision of France would be. La Freniére had therefore at- 
tempted, together with Marquis, to found a republican party 
at the very moment when the delegates of the Council were 
still on the high seas, which at first sight would appear both 
illogical and in direct contradiction to the decision of the 
Assembly. But the spirit of independence so innate in the in- 
habitants of Louisiana forced them to this extremity. The 
Swiss set to work. He drew up a draft of the constitution 
and considered the creation of a council composed of forty 
members elected by the people. 

The attorney general, ambitious and highly exalted, mean- 
time sounded the more prominent people in the country, 
who were not at all seduced by the new idea. These mer- 
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chants were practical men. They looked upon it as a fan- 
tastic dream, and the general public opinion was well ex- 
pressed in the Memorandum against the Republicans printed 
by Braud. 

“In order to form a Republic,” wrote the anonymous 
author, “it is necessary that the State in question has suffi- 
cient resources of its own and enough allies interested in 
the change of government to enable it to escape from the 
tyrannical domination from which it seeks deliverance. 

“This colony has no money and no metal. Certain per- 
sons have suggested the issue of paper money, but such an 
absurdity cannot be taken seriously. Such paper could have 
no worth unless there existed some fund of specie or of metal 
corresponding to the value of the paper; no one would ac- 
cept it.” 

The intelligent inhabitants of Louisiana began to realize 
the disastrous consequences of the revolution. The country, 
in its present condition, needed some powerful support. 
They would have preferred that this came from France. 
They had already consented implicitly, in case of the refusal 
of their native country, to submit to the Spanish. Briefly, 
the present situation could not last much longer. The treas- 
ury was empty and the colony on the brink of ruin. 

The idea of La Freniére, Marquis and Caresse of establish- 
ing a so-called loan bank cheered everyone more or less. 
On what security did these enterprising gentlemen propose 
to issue their notes? Probably on their debts, as someone 
sarcastically suggested. 

Aubry was reduced to appealing to the charity of the 
governor of Havana. This exposure of poverty struck a fatal 
blow to the popularity of the leaders of the revolution. Their 
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prestige had lasted barely six months. Foucault was already 
breaking away from those whom he, quick enough in chang- 
ing his opinion, began now to condemn. 

The tide had turned. It was with scarcely a shock that 
the bewildered people realized, on the news of O’Reilly’s 
arrival, that their last hope of remaining under French rule 
had vanished. 

The general was mistaken, therefore, in feeling any un- 
easiness. On July 20, when he touched at La Balise, he sent 
a confidential note to Aubry begging him to exaggerate the 
strength of the Spanish forces. He had actually only two 
battalions. In his speech to the crowd the docile director 
spoke of several regiments, and forbade the inhabitants to 
draw arms. The order seemed rather superfluous. La Freni- 
ére and his friends had no longer any idea of stirring up 
trouble. They were on the contrary extremely frightened. 
The attorney general’s only thought was to go and pay his 
_ respects to O’Reilly on the spot, together with Milhet and 
Marquis, to assure him of the complete submission of the 
residents and merchants and to intercede in their favor with 
his Catholic Majesty whose mercy they implored. 

The interview took place. The kindness which the gen- 
eral showed toward them calmed everyone’s fears. La 
Freni¢re went about lauding the choice of such a worthy 
man. Had he not answered Marquis gently, when he pro- 
tested against their questioner’s use of the word “ sedition” : 
“Don’t worry; I will listen to you when the time comes. 
I am convinced that things which seem very black from 
a distance often appear white when you examine them 
close to.” 

On August 18 O'Reilly, who lost no time, took possession 
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of the colony and on the twenty-first he had the following 
proclamation posted, which was printed by Braud and bore 
his own signature. 

“In virtue of the Orders and Powers with which we are 
armed by his Catholic Majesty we hereby declare to all the 
inhabitants of the province of Louisiana that, past Events 
having given certain just cause for his Majesty to display 
His indignation towards them, his Majesty’s sole desire 
today is to show clemency towards the Public; convinced that 
their only sin lies in having allowed themselves to be seduced 
by the intrigues of certain ambitious, fanatical persons of 
evil intent who have boldly abused their ignorance and over- 
credulity; these persons only shall be made answerable for 
their crimes and shall be judged according to the Law. 

“ Such generous action should assure his Majesty that his 
new subjects will endeavor every day of their lives to merit, 
through their fidelity, zeal and obedience, the indulgence 
he shows toward them and the protection which he accords 
them from this moment.” 

The benevolent tone which O'Reilly had adopted toward 
La Freniére and Marquis the month before had abruptly 
changed. The fact was that at eleven o’clock that morning 
this just and clear-sighted man, who could also on occasion 
show himself very hard, spiteful and vindictive, had arrested 
nearly all the factionists whom he had summoned to his own 
chambers under various pretexts. 

The day after the taking of possession the governor had 
written to Aubry asking him to point out the leaders and 
agents of the rising. The director, with unpardonable base- 
ness, had denounced them all. Three only were still at 
liberty: Foucault, whose former functions prevented O'Reilly 
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from carrying out his arrest, and who would be tried in 
France, Villeré and Noyan. The leader of the Germans, 
lured unaware to the capital, defended himself so" energeti- 
cally against the myrmidons ordered to arrest him that he 
died three days later of his wounds. Noyan, nephew of the 
Father of Louisiana, who, out of regard for the illustrious 
memory of Bienville the governor would have willingly 
allowed to escape, had the rare courage to give himself up. 

The trial, which began immediately, lasted for two 
months. Never for one instant did Aubry attempt to save 
his fellow-countrymen. Never for one instant did he protest 
against the proceedings, which were on the whole illegal. 
Nevertheless it would have been very easy for him, Ulloa 
never having taken official possession of the colony, to have 
tried to have the accused at least handed over to the French 
courts. The director preferred to watch, unmoved, a per- 
formance which was in every way detestable and absolutely 
_ contrary to O’Reilly’s early promises. 

On October 24, 1769, sentence was pronounced. La Freni- 
ére, Noyan, Marquis, Caresse, and even the deceased Villeré 
were condemned to death. Petit was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Doucet and Poupet to six years, together with 
others such as the good Le Page of Pratz, various officers and 
merchants. One person only escaped the vengeance of the 
insatiable dictator, Braud, who had printed the Memoir 
of the Inhabitants, whose innocence was established on the 
grounds that he had acted only under Foucault’s orders. 

On the 25th, at three o’clock, the condemned men were 
led, with bound arms, to the Champ de Mars. All, with the 
exception of the attorney general, wore the uniforms of 
French officers. 
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Marquis with great calmness asked for a pinch of snuff, 
and declared proudly: 

“We will die, since we must, but let us die like men. 
Although I am a foreigner I glory in the fact that it is my 
love for Louis the Well-Beloved that has brought me to my 
death?” 

“To die for the King, to die French, what could be more 
glorious! My soul is so uplifted at the thought that I would 
refuse life at this moment, if it were at the cost of becoming 
Spanish,” said La Frenicre. 

Noyan, his eye flashing, merely called out to the troops: 

“If I do not give the order to fire, it is because you are 
assassins, not soldiers! ” 

In the afternoon the Memoir of the Inhabitants was 
thrown into the Mississippi, and other papers connected with 
the rebellion were burned on the parade ground. The prison- 
ers were shortly despatched to Havana, where they were to 
be confined in Fort Moro. Foucault who was luckier, ob- 
tained after a brief imprisonment in the Bastille the post of 
honorary commissioner of the Navy. As he could not take 
the beautiful clock which his mistress had given him to 
France, Madame de Pradel took it back again. Sitting at 
home, listening as it chimed away the sad hours of old age, 
the gentle lady recalled those sweet moments of long ago 
when its silvery tones had disturbed their loving communion. 

Though France had witnessed without a sigh the death 
of those men whose last words had been dedicated to her, 
she intervened to secure the freedom of the prisoners in Fort 
Moro. And Spain, generous at the last, consented. This was 
the last thought bestowed by the Old Régime on the charm- 
ing province of Louisiana. 
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Very few of the former French citizens, apart from the 
fifty-eight soldiers, embarked on the brigantine Pére de 
Famille which, on November 23, 1769, brought the director 
Aubry back to France. 

O'Reilly, after his first display of cruelty in crushing the 
spirit of intrigue in the colony, had managed adroitly to win 
the sympathy. of the settlers. Weary and melancholy, they 
tried to accustom themselves to the Spanish rule. It seemed 
to them that they would never forget their first fatherland. 
At the same time they could not bring themselves to leave 
this country which they themselves had built. Some day, 
perhaps, the beautiful white flag would float once more over 
their land. This hope alone consoled them. 

Aubry ended tragically. A thick fog prevented the captain 
of the Pere de Famille from seeing the beams of the light- 
house at Cordian; the vessel struck the reef which surrounds 
the tower and was broken in two. 

_ The last representative of His Most Christian Majesty in 
Louisiana, together with the greater part of his companions, 
perished in the surf. 

The news of the director’s death caused no regret in the 
colony. The Frenchman born, even though he may lose the 
right to call himself French, has always despised a coward. 
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Ag sh: Spanish dominion in Louisiana lasted for 
thirty years. Inaugurated in blood, it soon as- 
K sumed a milder and even kindly aspect. 

The oppressive decree which had caused the revolu- 
tion proved itself almost immediately impracticable and 
soon fell into disuse. The products of the country, concen- 
trated on the peninsula ports which were already receiv- 
ing the same produce at lower cost from the tropical colonies, 
caused congestion there and had to be re-exported, with the 
added burden of useless freightage, to France and Great 
Britain. So the outcome proved the settlers right. His Catho- 
lic Majesty willingly abandoned the burdensome policy 
which would have ended by ruining Louisiana without en- 
riching the metropolis, and made up his mind to consider his 
new possession merely as a stronghold to protect Mexico 
against the invasion of the English. Her powerful neighbor 
was therefore charged —a responsibility which she always 
carried out most generously — with the expenses of the 
province which, during the entire period of its ownership by 
Spain, cost her a great deal and brought her practically 
nothing in return. 

The government of Madrid at first closed its eyes to 
contraband trade. In 1776 it did more. It authorized Louisi- 
ana to sell her wood, grain and tobacco to the French colonies 
under certain restrictions which were lifted little by little. 
Two commissioners of his Most Christian Majesty, Villars, 
an infantry major, and Favre d’Aunoy, captain of artillery, 
installed themselves at New Orleans in the function of privi- 
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~ leged consuls. In 1781 the settlers won a decisive victory. 
The governor Bernardo de Galvez who had replaced Don 
Luiz de Unzago, O’Reilly’s successor, accorded the colony 
the free trade for which it had so unceasingly clamored, for 
a period of ten years. 

At this time Louisiana had almost recovered her old 
frontiers. Spain, allied with France, who was supporting the 
American revolutionists, had in 1779 declared war with 
Great Britain and had taken possession of Fort Manchac, 
of Baton Rouge, Natchez, Pensacola, Mobile and finally of 
Illinois. Galvez, his successor Estevan Miro, a less able ad- 
munistrator though of French sympathy, and the baron de 
Carondelet, who was of French origin, all clung to the dream 
of annexing Kentucky and Tennessee, which were later to 
become re-attached to the young republic. The Treaty of 
Paris, signed in 1795, definitely established the frontiers of 
Louisiana and of the United States which obtained, in addi- 
tion to the post of Natchez, the right of free navigation of 
the river and the confirmation of permission to establish a 
commercial depot at New Orleans. The Americans could 
make good use of the Mississippi, which was the only means 
of communication between their western provinces and the 
sea. It was not until February 24, 1799, that the United States 
took possession of Natchez, Carondelet having done his best 
to delay the execution of the treaty as long as possible. In 
the same year the republicans built Fort Adam, at Roche 
Davion. The Spanish began to find their new neighbors very 
intrusive. Little by little the Americans were penetrating the 
colony. 

They already formed a majority in the government of 
Baton Rouge, which was largely peopled by the Acadians, an 
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honest and simple folk, though somewhat rough. They were 
very numerous in New Madrid, founded some years previ- | 
ously at the junction of the Ohio River and the Mississippi. 
In Arkansas, on the contrary, and at Natchitoches, the chief 
town of a charming and prosperous province, there were 
scarcely any. In both these spots the majority of the settlers 
were of French blood, as in Illinois. These latter won the 
admiration of all travellers by their virtue and integrity. 
The Jesuits, under whose guidance they had first developed, 
had left an imprint which was transmitted from father to 
son. They respected marriage and despised debauchery. They 
were orderly, honest and clean. They drew a large income 
from their lead mines, raised wheat and tobacco, bred horses 
and cultivated their vineyards skilfully. They looked forward 
confidently to providing Louisiana and the United States 
one day with wine which would equal that of Bordeaux. 

New Orleans, although it had been twice burned down, 
in 1788 and in 1792, still kept its original aspect. The Cathe- 
dral of St. Louis at the end of the parade ground and the 
hospital had been re-built, but the majority of the public 
buildings dated from the time of the French. Among the 
new buildings were a bank, two theatres, a college and 
a leper-hospital. The capital was now the seat of a bishopric. 
The population had increased enormously. It now num- 
bered twelve thousand inhabitants, of whom only one fourth 
were Spaniards from Catalonia who, being naturally very 
dirty, had contributed largely to the disgusting condition 
of the town. The quays were strewn with dead fish and the 
public squares with the carcases of animals which no one 
troubled to remove. As a result yellow fever raged almost 
continually. 
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The river was bordered by a levee which extended from 
the détour des Anglais to some twenty leagues above the 
city, thus passing the stretch of shore belonging to the Ger- 
mans, which was still peopled by the descendants of the emi- 
grant families who had come over in Law’s time and by the 
catholics from Alsace and Lorraine who had come here 
twenty-five years ago from Maryland to escape from protes- 
tant persecution. The baron de Carondelet, whose name was 
associated with many useful works executed in the country, 
had originally planted beautiful trees along the levee, which 
was as level as a table-top and would, had it been better kept 
up, have made a very delightful promenade. But they had 
nearly all been destroyed through the indulgence of the 
magistrates, who allowed them to be used as mooring-posts 
for the vessels. 

One saw quite a number of English and Americans in 
New Orleans. But the enormous majority of Creoles were of 
_ French origin and persisted in speaking the language of their 
fathers. In spite of the Spanish flag floating above the gover- 
nor’s palace one had the sensation of being in a colony which 
would always belong to the nation that had founded it and 
named it after the greatest of its kings. 

The character of the inhabitants had not changed. They 
were still the sons of those bold adventurers, gamblers 
and débauchés who had founded Louisiana. Handsome and 
well-built, supple of body, incomparable on horseback and 
in the handling of arms, cherishing their uniforms, ador- 
ing cards and dancing, feasts and women, they all had an 
air of luxury and display beyond their means. Devoted to 
every form of pleasure, they were usually ignorant, indif- 
ferent to education and even to reading. The Monitor of 
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Louisiana, founded by M. de Carondelet, which published all 
notices relative to trade and agriculture and devoted a para- 
graph to political news, never had more than eighty sub- 
scribers, although the population now amounted to fifty 
thousand, including the negroes and the remnants of the 
native races. 

The Creole ladies did not take kindly to literature either. 
They preferred to spend their time in backbiting. They 
never ceased insulting and finding fault with one another. 
There were few places on the globe where people quarrelled 
and made friends again as easily as in New Orleans. Most 
of the women were goodlooking. Their coloring was bright 
and animated, they had graceful figures, beautiful eyes, fine 
teeth and magnificent hair. They dressed with taste and 
their equipages were superb. The only criticism one could 
make of them was they over-loaded themselves, on all occa- 
sions, with expensive earrings, necklaces, bracelets and 
jewels. 

In spite of their shallow souls these Creoles, both men and 
women, still treasured deep in their hearts the memory of 
their early fatherland. This sincere sentiment found public 
expression, for the first time since the cession, in 1790. 

The fear that Spain would not renew the privilege of free 
trade, which arrived the year after its expiration, drove the 
inhabitants, always keen on their own interests, to beg the 
Constituent Assembly, through the mediation of Odouart- 
Fantin, to be reunited to the mother-country. If this step 
had no immediate result it at least drew the attention of 
France to Louisiana. 

The Monarchy, faithfully allied up to its last day with 
the government of Madrid, had never hoped to do more 
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than maintain useful commercial relations with its former 
colony. 

The revolutionary government, events being favorable, 
soon endeavored to re-annex it. In January 1793 the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety sent Volney, under pretext of a scien- 
tific mission, to investigate the situation of the Mississippi 
colonist. At the same time there was formed at New Orleans 
a Jacobin society who posted revolutionary placards and 
held meetings for the singing of the Marseillaise. An unsuc- 
cessful rising was attempted by this party in the hope of 
throwing off the Spanish yoke, the Convention having de- 
clared war with Spain in March. A certain restlessness began 
to make itself felt. Fifteen hundred inhabitants signed a 
petition to be incorporated with the French republic and 
charged sieur Malhberger, captain of artillery, to present 
it to the Committee of Public Safety, who rejected the propo- 
sition made by this officer of seizing Louisiana, but asked to 
see the correspondence of commissioner Villars. Carnot was 


the first to consider the acquisition of the colony, which he 


called a necessary outlet and where he proposed to deport 
the political enemies of the Revolution. Barthélemy claimed 
it back from Spain during the negotiations which led to 
the treaty of Bale, but was only able to obtain the cession of 
the Spanish portion of San Domingo. 

The Directoire also still clung to the hope of some day 
recovering Louisiana. General Collot made an investigation 
there, but so indiscreetly that he ended by being expelled. 
In 1797 the French minister in Philadelphia, Genest, con- 
ferred with the Americans in Kentucky with the idea of 
invading the province. Washington, engaged in securing 
new privileges on the-Mississippi from his Catholic Majesty, 
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insisted on the recall of this over-active diplomat. There were 
other intrigues which seemed of an even less serious nature. 
A certain Milford, French by birth, chief of the Creek In- 
dians inhabiting the region between Louisiana and the 
United States and promoted to the rank of General of Bri- 
gade by the Committee of Public Safety in Year III, offered 
his co-operation in the conquest of the Mississippi region. He 
engaged to undertake the operation if he had ten thousand 
men placed at his disposition. 

Louisiana attracted everyone, the emigrés as well as the 
revolutionists. There one saw the chevalier de Maison-Rouge 
and the Comte de Bastrop, with their dreams of colonizing 
the Red River, and in 1798 the Duc d’Orleans, the Duc de 
Montpensier and the comte de Provence were all staying in 
New Orleans. 

In 1800 Bonaparte again took up the project which the 
Directoire had attempted so unsuccessfully. The First Consul 
applied to a Creole of the colony, M. de Pontalba, colonel of 
militia and relative of the late chevalier de Pradel, who had 
declared his willingness to enter the service of France, for a 
report on the country. At the same time he ordered Alquier, 
ambassador at Madrid, to secure from Charles IV the relin- 
quishment of Louisiana to the Republic. In exchange he 
would give the son-in-law of his Catholic Majesty the king- 
dom of Etruria, composed of the Duchy of Parma and the 
remains of Tuscany. The victory of Marengo thus gave 
France once more the entry to America. Charles IV, a mon- 
arch of no great brilliance and a staunch admirer of Bona- 
parte agreed to this extraordinary bargain, which benefited 
only his own family. Berthier, who followed Alquier, tried 
also to lay hand on the two Floridas, but without success. 
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On October 1, 1800, a secret treaty was signed at St. 
Ildefonse by which his Catholic Majesty promised and en- 
gaged to restore to the French Republic, six months after 
the full and complete execution of the conditions and stipu- 
lations relative to his Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, 
the colony or province of Louisiana with the same extent of 
territory that it included under the present Spanish posses- 
sion and that it had included under the former ownership 
of France, and such as it should be after the treaties con- 
cluded between Spain and the other States. 

At the request of the First Consul it was stipulated that the 
Republic might delay the act of possession according to its 
own convenience. 

There would in fact have been danger in attempting to 
occupy the country immediately. France was at the moment 
at war with England and on the worst possible terms with 
the United States. Some American vessels had been seized 
by French privateers under the Directoire and the deputies 
sent to Paris by Congress in 1797 to claim the just damages 
due to their government had not yet received any satisfaction. 
They had barely been given a hearing. To take possession of 
the Spanish shore of the Mississippi at such a moment would 
have been to risk an outbreak of hostilities between the two 
nations. Everything combined to dictate prudence. Jefferson 
had written to his minister in Paris, Robert Livingston: 
“There is one spot on earth and one only, of which the 
master must be constantly and inevitably our enemy. I refer 
to New Orleans. It is through this spot that the products of 
three-eighths of our territory must pass in order to find an 
outlet.” 


The First Consul, although already fully informed by 
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M. de Pontalba’s report of the ambitions of his future neigh- 
bors, still pursued his dream of restoring to France one of the 
most beautiful portions of the Monarchy’s early American 
possessions which Choiseul had so lightly sacrificed. 

On March 21, 1801 his brother Lucien definitely ratified the 
treaty at Madrid. The London cabinet only learned the con- 
tent, which was immediately communicated to Washington, 
a fortnight later. The peace of Amiens was already concluded 
and Bonaparte was in haste to take possession regardless of 
the public feeling that would be aroused in England and 
more especially in the United States, who resented the pros- 
pect of seeing another nation, as powerful and active in other 
ways as were the Spanish, established in such close proximity 
to them. 

Bonaparte requested Decrés, Minister of the Navy, to pre- 
pare him a plan of military and administrative organization. 
His idea was to deport to Louisiana all the vagrants infesting 
the French highways. He appointed Bernadotte head of the 
expeditionary corps whose ostensible destination was San 
Domingo. The ambitious general accepted his mission with 
an ill grace and raised so many difficulties that he was re- 
placed by Victor, commander of the Batavian army. It was 
actually the Scheldt troops, numbering 3,392 men, that were 
sent to Louisiana. Twelve vessels were placed under requisi- 
tion and the expedition was to embark at Helvoett Sluyg, 
thirty kilometres from Rotterdam. Cannon, arms, munitions 
and merchandise for the savages had been amassed in prepa- 
ration. There was also included a stock of medals for the red 
chiefs, bearing the effigy of the First Consul on one side and 
on the other the words: “A la Fidélité.” 

General Collot had impressed upon the engraver, Andrieu, 
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that there must be only one figure, the natives refusing those 
which showed two. “We have only one heart,” they said. 
~ We can only love one person.” 

In spite of official zeal the preparations hung fire. Bona- 
parte, impatient, dispatched the prefect Laussat in advance by 
the Surveillant, which set sail on January 10, 1803. Laussat, 
former member of the Council of Five Hundred and of the 
Tribunat, was a man of thirty-six, intelligent, grandiloquent 
and honest, rather unsophisticated, who had never set foot 
off dry land and apparently, from his own admission, had 
never even set eyes on a ship before he reached La Rochelle. 
When the vessel put in at Santander he narrowly escaped 
drowning himself to the alarmed shrieks of his wife and 
three daughters. He was accompanied by a very small staff: 
some ofhicers of the artillery and engineering corps, his secre- 
tary Daugerot, Doctor Blanquet-Duchayla, professor of 
chemistry and the adjutant general Burthe, head of Victor’s 
_ general staff. The two representatives of the civil and mili- 
tary powers were already at daggers drawn. “I shall have 
charge of the officers and troops and you of the supplies,” 
the officer announced to Laussat, who replied curtly: “ You 
will have charge of nothing, except under my orders! ” 

On March 11 the captain announced that the tower of La 
Balise had been sighted, but that unfavorable winds would 
prevent his entering the river. It was not until four o’clock 
on the afternoon of March 26 that the prefect landed at New 
Orleans, to the salutes of cannon. His first visit was to the 
governor, who received him in his palace surrounded by his 
general staff, various military commanders and the heads of 
the administrative and judiciary authorities of the colony. 

M. de Salcedo, brigadier of the Spanish Army, was a dull, 
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impotent, superstitious and almost senile old man, com- 
pletely under the thumb of his callow, mischief-making, 
greedy and uneducated son. The real soul of the government 
was a certain Don Andrés Lopez de Armesto, a semi-scholar 
who had grown old in his secretarial functions. He showed 
an extraordinary tact with his superiors and great arrogance 
towards the rest of the world. He was intimate with all the 
underhand dealings of the colony for the past twenty years 
and had his catspaws in every district to keep close watch on 
his own interests, and for good reason. Judge Don Maria 
Nicolas Vidal, known as the Auditor, a shameless roué with 
a face like a monkey, was an old hand who knew all the 
legal ropes and took bribes openly for his decisions. As for 
the intendant, M. de Morales, he was said to be incorruptible, 
but had a spiteful character, took pleasure in doing injury 
and detested the French. 

It was not until later that Laussac discovered the real truth 
about all these people. In the beginning he found them all 
charming. The governor was full of zeal and loyalty, the 
intendant could not do enough for him. He was delighted 
with the mansion in which he stayed. M. de Marigny sup- 
plied him with furniture, M. de Livaudan with linen and 
slaves; M. Charpin and the Pontalbas welcomed him and his 
family like old friends. The prefect was in a seventh heaven. 
He was overjoyed to find one of his Béarnese countrymen, 
the sieur Lanusse, at the head of the Cadildo or Municipal 
Council. He found only French, or more strictly speaking, 
Bonapartist hearts on every side. In every conversation, din- 
ner or toast French feeling ran high. He wrote to the Citizen 
Minister. This democrat knew how to pay his addresses. He 
had still the easy optimism of the well-stocked member of 
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parliament, the frank good-humor of the féted traveller who 
allows himself to be taken in by appearances. 

On March 27, 6 Germinal, year XII, he made a pompous 
and sentimental address to the public. “ Your separation from 
France,” he declared to the colonist, “the result of a shame- 
ful peace following on an ignominious war, marks one of 
the most disgraceful epochs of a weak and corrupted govern- 
ment.” He evoked the vain attempts made by the Revolution 
for the recovery of the colony and added: 

“The time was not yet ripe. It needed a Man, to whom no 
great, national or magnanimous idea was foreign or impos- 
sible; who combined the highest talent for victory with the 
rarer talent of turning such victory to the greatest and hap- 
piest account; who inspired faith by his strength of charac- 
ter, terror in his enemies and confidence in his allies; who 
with his penetrating genius perceived the true interests of his 
country and embraced them with unshakeable determina- 
- tion; in short, who was born to reinstate France on her true 
foundation, restore her boundaries to their utmost limits and 
wash every stain from her Annals. 

“ This Man today presides over our destinies, and from this 
moment will be responsible for the destinies of the inhabit- 
ants of Louisiana.” 

After this Bonapartist eulogy Laussat, full of his subject, 
gave a brief account of the battle of Marengo and ended by 
an allusion to the repressions of O’Reilly which he called, 
without omitting to cast bouquets at Spain, “the mistake of 
an agent unworthy of this noble nation.” 

M. de Salcedo, who took the prefect for a drive that after- 
noon to Bayou St. John, a popular resort much frequented 
by both men and women, where there were numerous dance- 
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halls, cafés and billiard-rooms, did not disguise his displeas- 
ure at the speech. The Frenchman laughed in his sleeve. He 
knew that his phrase was calculated to deepen the national 
devotion of the colonists. But though his face betrayed no 
sign, the old fool’s criticism worried him ; the fashionable 
promenade, which he had enjoyed up to that moment, began 
to lose its attraction. 

This first bad impression was soon effaced. On April 6, 
16 Germinal, eight residents of the German Coast sent him 
an address which touched him to the point of tears. Its pom- 
pous terms were worthy of the late La Freniére. 

“ Citizen Prefect,” they wrote, “ your proclamation of the 
6 Germinal, in its absolute assurance of our reunion with the 
French Republic has intoxicated our souls with supreme 
happiness; it was the goal of our most ardent desires. On 
every side the old men exclaim: ‘ We can now die in peace; 
we are Frenchmen!’ and the young declare ‘The dawn of 
happiness has risen for us!’ Their young hearts are already 
burning with the sentiments of true Republicans. Our com- 
mon mother, in sending us a body of soldiers who have con- 
quered liberty, may rest assured that we shall follow their 
example when the time comes for its defence. In the foot- 
steps of a warrior of Marengo we can admit only victory or 
Deathieaee 

The prefect sent this address and another, no less enthusj- 
astic, which was presented to him by a hundred residents of 
the capital on April 9, to the Citizen Minister, assuring him 
that only the difficulties of communication, the scattered po- 
sitions of the homesteads and the distances dividing them 
prevented him from sending many more of the same order. 

Nothing could shake Laussat’s confidence. He referred to 
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the rumored intentions regarding slaves and taxes which one 
or two busybodies attributed to the Republican government 
as “absurd lies” —his own phrase. He wasted few words 
on this, preferring to extol the excellent breeding and charm- 
ing appearance of the women, the brilliancy of the men, the 
universal luxury and elegance of attire, equal to that of 

Paris, the delightfulness of the Creole dinners, enlivened with 
- toasts and the singing of old songs. His tendency was to re- 
gard everything from the spectator’s point of view. He was 
soon disillusioned. : 

The truth was that although the population, malcontent 
by nature, enjoyed his arrival in the light of a bad trick 
played on the Spanish, his proclamations, calculated to de- 
light only the lovers of rhetoric, “were listened to by some 
with sadness, and by the majority with the same indifference 
with which they would listen to the drum-roll announcing 
the escape of a slave or a public auction.” A more subtle ob- 
server would have already noticed this coldness, which the 
inhabitants made no attempt even to disguise. 

The Louisiana settlers, who were first and foremost prac- 
tical people, felt some uneasiness. They were frightened by 
the new principles which France had adopted. They knew 
only too well what had happened at San Domingo and had 
no mind to run the risk of finding themselves with a revolu- 
tion on their hands. Their first thought, as usual, being for 
their own interests, they were further terrified lest the Con- 
sulate should introduce into the country, under another 
name, in exchange for the jingling Spanish piastres, those 
detestable assignats which had ruined Paris and the colonies, 
They had learned through experience to mistrust every form 
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whose intentions they were by no means clear, would revoke 
their free trade and overwhelm them with taxes. The reli- 
gious question, in addition to everything else, worried the 
catholics. | 

Poor Laussat tried to reassure everyone, but satisfied no- 
body. He declared that there would be no change in the 
laws regarding slavery. Was this really to be relied on? He 
swore, according to the decree of the 12 Frimaire, that the 
monasteries and religious communities of both sexes would 
be preserved, and imagined in good faith that this promise 
was the cause of a certain notable increase of public opti- 
mism. None the less the inhabitants watched the departure 
of the Ursuline nuns, who had always been so popular in the 
capital, with marked distress. Their exodus was entirely vol- 
untary. They refused to remain under a government which 
had expelled their order from France. The public noted the 
fact without inquiring into the cause. 

The prefect was unsuccessful in rallying the catholics, al- 
though his wife attended mass faithfully. The royalists and 
emigrés, who were fairly numerous in the colony, were also 
opposed to him, considering him as a revolutionist. The 
revolutionists in their turn were unable to stand him before 
very long. One of the most influential of them, a certain 
Frette, had on one occasion burst into his cabinet and begun 
in a ridiculous tone to declaim: “ Citizen, I have come to tell 
you that the Jacobins of New Orleans had resolved . . .” 
whereupon the representative of the Republic had the im- 
prudence to call out to his secretary: “ Who is this idiot?” 
Frette, justly annoyed, had cut short his discourse and has- 
tened to spread the alarm among the purists of the colony. 
Last but not least the prefect had one terrible enemy among 
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the French in the person of Burthe, Victor’s staff commander, 
who was furious at having no personal importance himself 
and out of sheer malice exerted himself to discredit Laussat’s 
_ influence wherever possible. This influence was now reduced 
to very little. Bonaparte had entrusted Victor alone with the 
necessary authority for taking possession of the colony. As 
the arrival of the general and his troops was still delayed 
Laussat, entirely in the dark, began to play the same ridicu- 
lous rdle that Ulloa had formerly done. His compatriots 
either supported him very badly or paid no attention to him 
at all, and he began to feel himself more and more an object 
of ridicule to the Spanish. His position was by no means 
an enviable one. Enraged, soured and discouraged, he 
wrapped himself in an offended dignity which delighted the 
public. 

On May 10 the Marquis de Casa Calvo arrived from Ha- 
vana under the title of Commisioner of the King to assist 
the governor in the transfer of the colony. From that deplor- 
able day everything changed aspect. Old M. de Salcedo was 
a man of easy approach, excusable in the light of his growing 
senility. This new arrival, sane in mind, was a positive devil. 
At the age of eighteen he had accompanied the unspeakable 
O’Reilly to the colony, and his niece had married the Irish- 
man’s son; this was enough in itself! The official attitude 
toward the prefect, thanks to him became immediately un- 
accommodating and almost haughty. He was avoided, iso- 
lated, spied upon and stupidly contradicted. The timid mob 
no longer dared to approach him and the settlers in country 
districts sent word secretly to ask him whether they would 
have to give up the idea of becoming French. 

He complained to the Citizen Minister, who had not 
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deigned to honor him with a single letter since his arrival. 
It was through a Jamaica newspaper that he learned, in July, 
that war had been declared between France and Great 
Britain, the news reaching him just at the moment when he 
was beginning his convalescence, for, on top of everything 
else, he had fallen victim to yellow fever. Thanks to Doctor 
Blanquet-Duchayla and the ministrations of nature, which 
saved his life by a violent and opportune nose-bleed, he was 
now out of danger. But enough of him! What were the First 
Consul’s intentions? Would he wait for the termination of 
hostilities before taking possession of the colony ? This would 
not be, in his opinion, the best solution. The simplest plan 
would be to send from San Domingo eighteen to twenty-one 
hundred picked men under a good brigade-general of tem- 
perate, conciliatory and determined character. He would un- 
dertake on his side to restore the public spirit as rapidly as 
possible, to kindle the emulation of the colonists, induce even 
the Spanish to become French, and ensure the respect of the 
natives, while keeping close watch on the Americans. De- 
pend upon him for that! Though he had come across a good 
many unpleasant people in this country he knew none more 
exasperating than they were. They were always seeking and 
making trouble. 

When he first landed he had found them in an uproar 
because that old idiot Salcedo had on October 16 denounced, 
on his own authority, the treaty of 1795 relative to the rights 
of the United States to establish a trading center at New 
Orleans. The Marquis de Casa Calvo had restored it to them 
on the seventeenth of last May. But the Kazntock, as the Cre- 
oles called the inhabitants of Kentucky, a nickname which 
had been extended to all Americans inclusively, were not 
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yet satisfied. One should hear the recriminations and threats 
of their political agitators! What a people! and how con- 
ceited! The authorities at the Natchez post, which had a 
population of only 8,000 souls, gave themselves the airs of a 
State and always referred to themselves in al] public matters 
as “ The General Assembly of Representatives of the Missis- 
sippi Territory.” They made one die of laughing! One would 
almost think that they believed they would rule the entire 
country one of these days. Laussat spoke of them both with 
mockery and admiration. Those which amazed him the most 
were the Black Settlers. He had gathered information about 
the pioneers in new regions and made notes on the subject 
in his journal. 

“ They set up their huts, cut and burn the timber, kill the 
_ Savages or are killed by them, and disappear from the coun- 
try either by dying or by ceding to some more steadfast cul- 
tivator the land they have already begun to clear. When a 
score of new colonists are thus gathered in a certain spot, 
they are followed by two printers, one a federalist, the other 
an anti-federalist, then by doctors, lawyers and adventurers; 
they propose toasts and nominate a speaker; they erect a 
city; they beget children without end; they vainly advertise 
vast territories for sale; they attract and deceive as many 
buyers as possible; they increase the figures of the popula- 
tion till they reach a total of 60,000 souls, at which they are 
able to form an independent State and send a representative 
to Congress . . . and there is one more star in the United 
States flag. | 

~ Under the Spanish or the French a district is begun, dis- 
continued, begun again, lost once more, and so forth until 
its fate is definitely cast either for existence or non-existence; 
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under the Americans a new-born state may advance with 
more or less prosperity, but one can be sure that it will never 
lose ground, but will tend always to increase and consolidate 
itself. 

“Imagination can scarcely conceive that these immense 
stretches of land, from the Mississippi to the Alleghanies 
which, forty years ago, had not a single man to cultivate 
them, are today sending by the Mississippi to New Orleans 
those abundant fruits of their harvest with which her mar- 
kets are loaded.” 

These people, Laussat pointed out, full of intelligence and 
enterprise, were a real danger to their neighbors. They both 
used and abused the free navigation of the river. In the capi- 
ta! one saw fifty-five American vessels as against ten of the 
French and Spanish. The prefect asked the Citizen Minister 
to advise him as to his line of conduct. “Under pretext of 
looking after their settlements on the east bank they flood the 
west bank with smuggled goods.” What was the best way to 
act with such people? 

What wounded the representative of the Republic most 
deeply was their unheard-of insolence. They already acted 
as if New Orleans belonged to them. On the Fourth of July 
they had the impertinence to propose the toast: “To our 
celebration of the Fourth of July here, next year, on Ameri- 
can soil!” Having doubtless realized, on reflection, the 
absurdity of this toast, they added that if the news 
were not true it ought to be. They talked of nothing but 
invasion. 

On August 8, 1803, 20 Thermidor year XI, the prefect, at 
the end of his patience, seized a sheet of his beautiful vi- 
gnetted paper, which bore a picture of a large ship, with a 
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very décolletée lady seated upon some casks in the fore- 
ground clasping in one hand a caduceus and in the other the 
branch of a tree, and wrote to the Citizen Minister: 

* The land mail from Washington City (United States) 
brought the day before yesterday the enclosed printed bul- 
letin, which is the official news of the cession of Louisiana 
to the United States by treaty signed at Paris the (30 April) 
10 Floral last. 

~ The bulletin widely spread and accompanied by letters 
giving the conditions and other details of this transaction has 
produced considerable sensation here; the Anglo-Americans 
are extravagantly overjoyed; the Spanish, between their de- 
light at seeing this colony escape French dominion and their 
regret at losing it themselves, are for the most part stupid 
enough to show their satisfaction; the French, that is to say, 
nine-tenths of the population, are amazed and distressed and 
talk of selling their property and leaving the country. 

~ For my part, I calm them and tell them, as I think, that 
this news, under whatever character it may be presented, is 
an incredible and impudent lie. I see in it only a piece of 
intrigue on the part of some party who, at the present 
election time in the United States and on the eve of the 
expiration of Jefferson’s presidency, conceive the idea of 
springing this news suddenly upon the electioneering 
gatherings in order to gain favor for the partisans of the 
present president. 

“The resulting effect is to excite the Anglo-Americans 
more and more for the possession of Louisiana and to dis- 
courage the French affections. 

“From this point of view these falsehoods have done a 
great deal of harm.” 
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IV. THE SALE OF LOUISIANA TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


x () N MARCH 8, 1803, while the Surveillant was 

nearing the coast of Louisiana and while Laus- 
x sat and his companions were preparing them- 
selves for the discovery of America, his Majesty the King of 
England addressed a message to Parliament in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“Tam informed of extensive preparations which are being 
made in the ports of Holland and France, and though I am 
informed that their objective is the French colonies, I have 
been obliged to take precautions for the safety of my do- 
minions, the honor of my crown and the interests of my 
people.” 

On March 10, before this threatening statement, pointing 
clearly to the expedition from Helvoett Sluys, had reached 

Paris, Decrés, Minister of the Navy, wrote to General Victor: 
~ Iam in constant expectation of receiving the news of your 
departure.” This departure was immediately countermanded 
temporarily by the First Consul, in order to demonstrate his 
peaceful intentions to the English government. But England 
refusing to evacuate Malta and to carry out the conditions 
of the Treaty of Amiens, this seemed somewhat precarious. 
The assurance given to the English cabinet was therefore 
purely a matter of form, for if war were declared between 
the two powers, as there seemed every reason to fear, it 
would be absolutely impossible to get the convoy through. 

Possibly Bonaparte had at this moment already given up 
his great plans for the colonies. He had no encouragement 
to pursue them. The news of the death of his brother-in-law 
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Leclerq at San Domingo, which reached him in January, 
had been the first blow. The disturbances which were rife 
in the island, and of which it was impossible to foresee the 
end, upset his previous plans; Louisiana, to his mind, would 
have to serve as a reservoir for this other valuable possession. 
He had also to take into account the open hostility of the 
Americans. The despatches sent by Citizen Pinchon, his 
minister at Washington, were far from reassuring. 

There was already a great deal of ill-feeling towards 
France, ever since the regrettable attacks of the French pri- 
vateers under the Directoire. Salcedo’s stupid decision to 
suspend the privilege accorded to the United States of es- 
tablishing a commercial base at New Orleans, which was 
said to have been taken at the instigation of the Consular 
government, had raised public indignation to its utmost 
height. Beginning with Kentucky and Tennessee feeling had 
spread unanimously throughout the country. The western 
states, who were most affected by the measure, spoke of 
seizing, even in opposition to Congress, the port from which 
they claimed that they had been unjustly expelled. Their 
newspapers declared incessantly that “the Mississippi is ours 
by all the laws of nature. We do not prevent the French and 
Spanish from ascending as far as our own towns; they must 
allow us the same right to descend.” 

Citizen Pinchon had every reason to be uneasy. President 
Jefferson, whose dominant qualities were firmness, modera- 
tion and composure, had not hesitated to refer to the Spanish 
governor’s action before the House of Representatives as an 
offence against national rights. 

One delegate, Roos, had proposed, amid the applause of a 
large part of the assembly, that the militia of the West should 
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take New Orleans by force of arms in retaliation for the 
violation of treaty. “Never,” he added, “shall we find a 
more favorable occasion for annexing a territory without 
which a number of our States will be unable to exist.” 
American covetousness grew day by day. Robert Livingstone, 
United States Ambassador in Paris, intimately convinced 
though he was that it would be impossible to obtain any- 
thing from France except by force, had the audacity to de- 
mand the cession of Louisiana as far as Arkansas, though 
Talleyrand did not deign to make any reply. 

Jefferson, wiser and more modest, limited his ambitions 
to the possession of the capital and its environs. But on this 
last point he would make no compromise. In haste to bring 
matters to an end and to calm the general ferment he 
charged his friend Monroe to conduct the negotiations with 
the Consular government. He could not have made a more 
appropriate choice. This former governor of Virginia had 
in 1785 published a pamphlet defending the rights of the 
western districts to the navigation of the Mississippi. 

On March 8, a doubly memorable date in the history of 
Louisiana, Monroe sailed for Paris, where he had already 
gone once before in the time of the Directoire to discuss the 
indemnities due to his government in the famous matter of 
the privateers. If he failed in this delicate mission the next 
step —at least in the opinion of most people —would be 
war. 

The First Consul considered the situation coldly. War 
seemed more and more probable with Great Britain and 
absolutely certain with the United States if he insisted in re- 
fusing to give them up New Orleans. He could not carry on 
a war with both these powers at the same time, and there 
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was always the prospect, moreover, that they would form an 
alliance between themselves. This was a most reasonable 
supposition. The English cabinet some few weeks later pro- 
posed to the American Ambassador, Rufus King, to seize 
Louisiana and deliver it to his government on the conclu- 
sion of peace. It was as a matter of fact extremely easy for 
England to take possession of the country at that moment, 
when it was very poorly defended by the Spanish and when 
no one there knew when the French contingents would 
arrive. 

The truth was that Bonaparte had given up any idea of 
sending anyone at all to America. He would have plenty 
of need for his soldiers in Europe and he had no intention of 
risking their being taken prisoner by the English en route. 
He was willing enough now to give up the far-off posses- 
sion which he had so eagerly coveted the year before. 
From henceforth the continent would be enough for him. 
This new policy was doubtless influenced by circum- 
stances. It was also in keeping with his growing personal 
ambitions. In his masterly mind everything fitted logically 
together. 

He considered that the vast inferiority of the French navy 
to that of the over-seas powers would always constitute a 
risk for colonial possessions, and he told his brother Lucien 
that their national glory would never depend upon the navy. 
It was rather that naval successes would not contribute di- 
rectly to his own personal glory. He admitted with ingenu- 
ous pride: “ You must know that I have not the slightest in- 
tention of fighting England on the open seas because there I 
should not be in the position to assume personal command, 
and while I have great faith in French valor, the equal faith 
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that I have in my own lucky star, if not in myself, ordains 
that I can only count definitely upon victory when I myself 
am in command.” 

This fairly recent trend of thought, for Bonaparte had 
formerly devoted considerable care to the navy before his at- 
tentions were distracted, prevented any regrets he might have 
had in being forced to abandon Louisiana. His only concern 
now was in the choice of her future masters. As he hated to 
see his powerful enemy, England, in possession there he fell 
in with the demands of the Americans. The United States 
only claimed New Orleans, but he offered them the entire 
colony. “It is better,” he argued, “ to sell something in good 
time if you are fairly sure of not being able to keep it.” The 
transaction had to his mind every advantage: it would en- 
sure him the friendship of the Union; it would provide the 
necessary funds for the war for which he was now preparing 
and which the two Houses, divining his lust for conquest, 
_ would possibly refuse him. He also had an eye to the future. 
Fle took great satisfaction in indirectly weakening England 
by strengthening the United States through this new terri- 
torial acquisition. His intention was very clearly revealed. 
“In order to free the world from the commercial tyranny 
of this nation,” he said, “it must be counterbalanced by 
a naval power that will one day equal its own.” He there- 
fore abandoned in advance to America, the only power 
capable in his opinion of maintaining this future réle, that 
dominion of the seas which he realized that he himself 
could never possess. Hatred of Great Britain was his ruling 
motive in the whole transaction, which he meant to settle 
promptly. 

On April 10 Bonaparte convoked Barbé-Marbois, Minister 
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of the Treasury, and Decrés, Minister of the Navy, at Saint- 
Cloud and imparted to them his project, of which no one was 
as yet aware, asking them their opinion of it. | 

The former, who had been at one time consul-general at 
Washington, fully approved of the First Consul’s plan. 

“ There should be no hesitation,” he said, “ about sacrific- 
ing that which would in any case be taken from us, for war 
with England is inevitable . . . Louisiana, both on the 
North and the South, is open to the English. Its conquest 
would be still easier for the Americans; they have access to 
the Mississippi by several navigable rivers, and once they 
enter it they would have mastery of the country. . . . Noth- 
ing could be more uncertain than the future fate of European 
colonies in America. The inhabitants are in a way humili- 
ated by the position of being in a small possession dependent 
upon Europe, and will free themselves just as soon as they 
begin to feel their own strength. ... The reduction of 
Louisiana to a state of slavery would entail more expense 
than profit... . Can you hope to re-establish an exclusive 
tariff in a country adjoining one where there is complete free 
trade? The reign of prohibitive laws is over once a nation 
has determined to throw off the yoke. . . . There will be no 
one who will not agree that you have yielded only to neces- 
sity, and our merchants themselves will soon recognize that 
a free Louisiana offers them more chances of profit than 
a Louisiana subject to monopoly. Stores today are preferable 
to colonies, and even in the absence of stores we must let com- 
merce have a free field.” 

Decrés, less resigned by nature, expressed a different opin- 
ion. This big man reasoned with sturdy good sense. War was 
inevitable, but supposing that peace should be preserved? He 
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considered it very foolish definitely to give up such a superb 
settlement on account of a doubtful danger. 

“No navy without colonies,” he proclaimed, “and no colo- 
nies without a powerful navy.” 

The minister, without malice, passionately contradicted all 
Bonaparte’s most secret ideas. Was he going to decree that 
England should be mistress of the sea, that she was invin- 
cible and that one could not possess colonies except at her 
good pleasure? 

“Without her navy and her colonies,’ he exclaimed 
indignantly, “France would be stripped of half her splen- 
dor and a great part of her glory. There is not another 
port or city on the whole globe as capable of developing 
importance as New Orleans. The vicinity of the United 
States makes it one of the most commercial centres in the 
world.” 

This discourse, to which the First Consul listened in si- 
~ lence, was not calculated to change his opinion. He remained 
deaf even to the adjurations of his brothers, Joseph and 
Lucien, who were scandalized to see the “ General” as they 
called him, sell Louisiana with as scant ceremony as their 
father would have used in getting rid of his fine vineyard 
della sposa. The discussion continued with animation in Na- 
poleon’s private bath-room while the valet de chambre held 
a sheet ready to envelope his master and rub him down when 
he emerged from the water. 

Lucien was annoyed that his great work in Madrid, result- 
ing in such fabulous wealth, should be thus destroyed. Joseph, 
supported immediately by his younger brother, threatened to 
head the opposition when the proposal was brought before 
the Houses. The general sank back into his bath chuckling; 
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he was resolved to do without the approbation of these chat- 
_terboxes. Lucien returned to the charge. Asked by his brother 
what possible reasons he could bring to bear against the ces- 
sion he retorted wittily that he would confine himself to read- 
ing before the tribunal the instructions relative to the neces- 
sity for the recovery of Louisiana by France, remitted to him 
by Talleyrand not so long ago. 

Napoleon set his teeth. He was not going to take lessons 
from him. He would break him, if Necessity arose, just as 
easily as he broke this snuff-box on which Isabey had painted 
a miniature of Josephine, and which he hurled with an angry 
gesture across the room. 

Of what good, on the other hand, were all these useless 
recriminations? The opening discussions were under way 
and nothing could now stop them. 

The day following his interview with his two ministers 
the First Consul sent for Barbé-Marbois and instructed him 
to open negotiations immediately with the American am- 
bassador without waiting for the expected arrival of Mr. 
Monroe. 

"I shall be limited,” he said, “by the very fact that I am 
obliged to sell. But I will not enter into treaty for less than 
fifty millions. Rather than that I would still make some des- 
perate effort to keep the province.” 

Cold, precise and reserved, the minister raised only one 
single objection in accepting the mission with which he was 
charged: had he the right to sell the inhabitants ? 

~ There you have the ideology of the rights of nature and 
mankind in all its profundity,” laughed Bonaparte sarcasti- 
cally, and added, shaking him by the coat-button: “I must 
have money to make war on the nation that has the most! ” 
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Soon after the First Consul expressed himself publicly with 
regard to the inhabitants in more official terms: 

“The Louisianians must know,” he pronounced, “that we 
take leave of them with regret, that we have stipulated in 
their favor all that'they can desire, and at the dawn of their 
independence let them remember that they are French and 
that France, in ceding them, has assured them advantages 
that they could not have obtained under the government of 
a European nation, no matter how paternal it might be.” 

Livingstone — what strange people these Americans are, 
as Laussat would have said — received Barbé-Marbois’ frank 
overtures mistrustfully, believing there to be some trick about 
it, although he had known him for some long time. The two 
men had as a matter of fact met for the first time at the dawn 
of the Republic, at the time when the ambassador was chan- 
cellor of the State of New York and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. This cold interview took place on April 11. After the 
thirteenth things changed aspect. Monroe, another acquaint- 
ance, who had arrived in Paris the night before furnished 
with full powers, considered it an unhoped-for offer. And in 
less than eighteen days the treaty was drawn up. 

On April 30, 1803, France ceded Louisiana to the United 
States for 80 millions — the Minister of the Treasury having 
on his own authority raised the sum to this figure — the 
United States agreeing in addition to extend to all French 
vessels entering the former colony, for a period of twelve 
years, the same treatment accorded to the most favored 
nation. 

These 80 million, less the 20 million due to American com- 
merce as damages for the losses caused by the French pri- 
vateers under the Directoire, were further reduced by the 
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bank commission to 54. Intended originally to finance the 
excavation of five canals, they were employed instead to de- 
fray the expenses of the famous English invasion, that is to 
say, lost. 

On May 3, two days after the recall of the English am- 
bassador and the opening of the expected war, the plenipo- 
tentiaries exchanged signatures, and Robert Livingstone pro- 
nounced the following speech: 

“We have lived long, but this is the noblest work of our 
whole lives. The treaty we have just signed was neither ob- 
tained by subtlety nor dictated by force. Of equal advantage 
to both parties, it will transform vast solitudes into thriving 
districts. The United States rank today among the powers of 
the first order, and England’s exclusive influence over Ameri- 
can affairs has passed, never to return. Thus one of the prin- 
cipal causes of European rivalries and hatreds has disap- 
peared. But if wars are inevitable, France will one day have 
in the New World a friend who cannot fail to win power 
and respect on the seas throughout the entire globe. Through 
the United States will be established the maritime right of 
all the nations of the earth, today usurped by one alone. The 
instruments which we have just signed will cause no tears 
to be shed; they prepare ages of happiness for innumer- 
able generations of human creatures. The Mississippi 
and the Missouri will see them succeed one another and 
multiply, truly worthy of the regard and care of Provi- 
dence, in the bosom of equality, under just laws, freed 
from the errors of superstition and the scourges of bad 
government.” 

The agreement, which reached Washington on July 14, 
1803, raised a protest from the ambassador of his Catholic 
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Majesty, who declared it tainted by nullity, the treaty of St. 
Ildefonse providing that in case of sale the preference should 
be given to Spain. 

This proceeding, which led to no difficulties, the docile 
Charles IV accepting the accomplished fact seven months 
later, left Jefferson indifferent. The president hastened to 
convoke Congress on October 17, and the agreement was 
ratified with a large majority by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

France meantime was engaged in taking official posses- 
sion of Louisiana before transferring it to the United States. 
Laussat seemed the person best indicated to replace General 
Victor in this matter. Such was certainly the opinion of 
Talleyrand and Decrés. But, “in case he should be dead,” 
the Minister of the Navy with due foresight sent to New 
Orleans from New York “some other officer,” this being 
Captain Landais, who landed at the capital on November 23 
furnished with all necessary powers. 

The prefect had already received his instructions from 
Paris. He read them in no good humor, for these latest de- 
velopments had ended by making his position altogether 
ridiculous. On the twenty-sixth he had a conference with the 
Spanish governor Salcedo, whose age and infirmities had by 
now reduced him to complete nonentity, and with the Mar- 
quis de Casa Calvo, who was in charge of the entire affair. 
It was agreed that the formal taking of possession be fixed 
for Wednesday, November 30, at midday. 

During the four days still left to him Laussat first of all 
set about finding a good French commander for the militia. 
Luck favored him. He met with an officer who had twenty- 
four years of service to his credit, who had a personal grudge 
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against the Marquis de Casa Calvo on account of an insuffi- 
cient pension, and who moreover was very popular and had 
an excellent reputation in the country. Having succeeded in — 
winning him over, he next began to look about for a mayor. 
He fixed choice on M. Borée, a Creole of estimable family, an 
old French musketeer renowned for his patriotism and his 
steadfast independence of character. 

With the help of this good citizen the prefect then re- 
cruited the other members of his council, among whom he 
included with real joy M. Villeré, son of one of O’Reilly’s 
most prominent victims. 

These gentlemen found the season unfavorable to their 
task. It was the time of the sugar-crushing, and the inhabit- 
ants were with difficulty dragged from their fields and fac- 
tories. By nine o’clock on the Tuesday morning Laussat had 
gathered what he could of Louisiana virtue, talent, influence 
and fortune within a radius of ten leagues. 

In his present destitute condition, without troops and al- 
most without money, it was indispensable for him to create 
an imposing moral force which, as soon as the authority 
passed into his hands, would of itself become an irresistible 
political power. This he possessed in this town council, com- 
posed in a manner calculated to do him honor and to defend 
his ground with dignity before the Americans, both on 
their arrival and after they entered into possession. 

He was now, at the last moment, all prepared for tomor- 
row’s ceremony. While he carefully brushed his fine uni- 
form and plumed hat, which had been lying by for so many 
months in the wardrobe, he re-read his proclamations, one 
to the tri-color flag, “beloved emblem of our rallying,” the 
other announcing the cession. The latter one had been the 
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hardest to draw up. The laborious style of the opening reveals 
the author’s difficulties. } 

“The mission,” he wrote, “ which brought me across two 
_ thousand five hundred leagues of ocean to your midst, this 
mission in which I have long placed so many honorable 
hopes and so many wishes for your happiness, is today 
changed ; that of which I am today the minister and executor, 
less agreeable though equally flattering to myself, offers me 
one consolation, which is that it is in general far more ad- 
vantageous to you.” 

Still ponderous, he went on to extol the Americans, whom 
he could not stand, and ended by one fairly happy phrase. 

“I have pleasure, Louisianians, in holding up this picture 
as compensation for the touching reproaches of abandon- 
ment and the tender regrets which the ineffaceable attach- 
ment of an infinite number of you to the fatherland of your 
ancestors has called forth.” 


At midday on November 30 the old governor, senile and 
tottering with age, took his place on the platform erected in 
the Council Chamber of the Cadildo, with the prefect on his 
right hand and the Marquis de Casa Calvo on his left. As 
soon as the reading of his Catholic Majesty’s order of re- 
nunciation was over, Salcedo presented the keys of the for- 
tresses of St. Charles and St. Louis to Laussat on a silver 
salver, and resigned to him the chair of honor. After the 
signing of the procés-verbal they watched from the balcony 
while the Spanish flags were hauled down from the flag- 
staffs and immediately replaced by the French flags. The 
representative of the Republican government then went 
down to the square, where the militia were handed over to 
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him. He returned afterwards to the Aétel de ville to estab- 
lish his town council. 

That same day the officers of the artillery and engineering 
corps which he had brought with him from France, with 
the help of the militia and several old soldiers settled in the 
colony, took possession of the various posts of Lower Louisi- 
ana. The occupation of Illinois and the districts higher up the 
river was relegated to a later date. 

On the following day the prefect gave a great fete “in 
honor of the French Flag,” when dinner was served to 
seventy-five guests, Spanish, French and American. Three 
toasts were proposed during the repast: the first, in white 
champagne, to Bonaparte and the Republic; the second, in 
pink champagne, to Charles IV and to Spain; the third in 
white champagne to the United States and Jefferson. A last 
boisterous toast was drunk to the ladies, and the guests 
rose. 

Just as the coffee was being finished there entered the vari- 
ous rooms of the prefecture, from which the doors had been 
removed, a hundred charming, and for the most part beau- 
tiful women, all graceful, elegant and brilliantly adorned, 
and one hundred and fifty cavaliers. The Marquis de Casa 
Calvo opened the ball with Madame Almonaster while the 
card-tables were being set out. Dancing, with an interlude 
for supper, continued until seven in the morning. The last 
of the players remained until eight. 

Good humor had reigned. Laussat, changeable soul, now 
found the Spanish thoroughly delightful and seemed alto- 
gether charmed by the Americans, who had altered their 
tone about France. 

Féte followed féte during the fortnight that the French 
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occupation lasted. One of the most successful of all was given 
by the marquis on December 8, at which Madame Laussat 
was present in a screened loge attended by two grenadiers. 
The superb decorations were illuminated by a dazzling dis- 
play of candies; the evening was divided between music and 
dancing and the supper was of the utmost magnificence. On 
the 11th the Citizen Prefect once more entertained the more 
prominent members of the community. This time the fes- 
tivities lasted for twelve hours. Twenty-four different kinds 
of gumbo, the national soup of the Creoles, of which six or 
eight were composed of green turtle, were served on caterers’ 
tables to the dancers. The buffet was abundantly stocked 
with sweet punches, tea, coffee, chocolate and consommé. 


The following day being a Sunday, Laussat attended high 


_ mass. He was received solemnly at the door of the church 


by the clergy, singing the Domine salvam fac Republicam 
and the Domine salvos fac Consules. 

_ Meanwhile the representative of the French Republic had 
already entered into arrangement with the two commissaries 
appointed by the United States government to take posses- 
sion of Louisiana: General Wilkinson, an old veteran from 
the Florida frontier, and the governor of Natchez, Claiborne, 
who was thirty years old, tall, characteristically American 
in looks and bearing, with a pleasant expression and meas- 
ured manner of speech. 

On December 20 took place the official transfer of the 
colony, following the same ceremonials that had been ob- 
served with the Spanish. 

At eleven o’clock in the morning the American troops, 
which had been billeted at Point Marigny since the 17th, fell 
out in platoons, beating a salute along the river front, and 
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formed in ranks on the parade ground opposite the militia 
who were drawn up in front of the Hotel de Ville, the eleven 
balconies of which, together with the balconies of all the 
neighboring buildings and houses, were thronged with the 
beauty and elegance of New Orleans. Never had been seen 
such a multitude of spectators. The plumed hats of the 
French and Spanish officers dominated the crowd. 

When the signatures had been exchanged and Wilkinson 
and Claiborne, wearing their official sashes, and Laussat in 
uniform appeared on the steps, some Americans in one of 
the near-by groups shouted “ Hurrah! ” and waved their hats. 

Otherwise there reigned, under the clear blue wintry sky, 
a complete and impressive silence. The ex-prefect had turned 
suddenly pale. His raised voice could be heard distinctly 
by all. 

“ Militiamen of New Orleans and of Louisiana,” he said, 
“in these last few days you have given proof of your great 
zeal and your filial devotion to the French flag during the 
brief time that it has waved above your shores. This I shall 
convey to France and to her government, and in their name 
I thank you. ’ 

“'T'o the commissaries of the United States, here present, I 
now transmit your commandment; obey them henceforth as 
the representatives of your legitimate sovereign.” 

Laussat having taken his place beside the flag of the Re- 
public, Claiborne, calm and serious, stepped forward. 

“The cession confers upon you and your descendants the 
full heritage of liberty; the benefit of fixed laws and of magis- 
trates whom you yourselves will elect.” 

Meantime the French flag was being slowly lowered while 
little by little the American flag rose in its place. 
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The naval ensign Dusseuil was the first to receive the flag, 
and gathering it about him bore it in silence through the 
ranks and handed it to the sergeant-major Legrand, who 
wrapped it about his body and thus carried it past the 
American ranks, who presented arms and saluted the flag 
to the rolling of drums, amid deep and universal emotion. 
An escort of sixty young men accompanied it to the pre- 
fecture. 

“Tt was our desire,” said an officer to Laussat, “ to render 
this fresh homage to the French Republic and to yourself 
while we are still wearing our cockades, emblems of the brief 
occasion that has bound us to France and of the devotion 
we shall always preserve towards her.” 

“French citizens,” replied the ex-prefect in a trembling 
voice, “I shall inform the French government of the patri- 
otic feeling with which you have today, two thousand five 
hundred leagues from her shores, fulfilled a religious duty 
towards this flag. I ask your commander to give me your 
names that I may place them before the First Consul.” 

Tears prevented him from further speech, and he retired 
hastily to his room. » 

In the afternoon Laussat invited four hundred and fifty 
guests to dinner. Four toasts were proposed: the first in 
Madeira, to the United States and to Jefferson; the second in 
Malaga and Canary wine to Charles IV and to Spain; the 
third in pink and white champagne to the French Republic 
and to Bonaparte, and the last to the eternal happiness of 
Louisiana. The day ended in a formal tea and a ball, and at 
two in the morning supper was served to all the guests. The 
centre of the principal table was occupied by a superb speci- 
men of the pastrycook’s art, representing the Temple of Sin- 
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cerity surrounded by columns and surmounted by a dome 
beneath which was set the statue of the allegorical goddess. 

On January 3 the municipality, maintained in function by 
Claiborne, closed this wonderful series of fetes by giving a 
grand ball in honor of Madame Laussat. At the end of the 
repast a trained dove appeared, bearing to the lady in his 
beak the following verses, which were read aloud to the 
delight of the audience: 


On voit réunis en elle 

Les vertus et les attraits 

On voit le portrait fidele 

De son ame dans ses traits. 
Affable, sensible et bonne, 
Vertueuse sans fierté 

Et belle sans vanité, 

Tout charme en sa personne.’ 


The ex-prefect remained another four months in the capi- 
tal, occupied in finishing his inventories, selling the property 
that belonged to France, settling his own debts and once 
more beginning to inveigh against the lies that were told 
about the Americans. His love for them did not last very 
long. He found Wilkinson a drunkard, a wet-blanket, and 
impertinent to boot; Claiborne a fool who despised the 
inhabitants. 


1 Combined in her we see 
Every virtue and grace, 
The candor of her soul 
Is mirrored in her face; 
Gracious, tender and kind, 
All charms in her reside, 
Beauty that knows no vanity, 
Virtue that knows no pride. 
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The sudden introduction of the English language, which 
no one understood, and its use in the daily exercise of 
authority and in the most important matters of everyday life 
seemed to him, and quite justly, a mistake; and a news- 
paper article, stating that there was general rejoicing over 
the lowering of the French flag, he considered PN 
offensive. 

A decision of Claiborne’s regulating the order of dances — 
two French quadrilles, one English quadrille and one valse 
— provoked a positive riot in the public dance-hall, at the 
precise moment when Casa Calvo, Wilkinson and Claiborne 
himself happened to be gathered there. The marquis, who 
was engaged in playing cards and eating gumbo in company 
with two or three ladies, laughed in his sleeve; the general 
struck up Hail Columbia, accompanied by his  staff- 
officers; the French retorted by singing Enfants de la Patrie 
and shouting “ Vive la Republique!” The turmoil increased; 

the women escaped and there was a terrific uproar. A 
few days later the more prominent Americans invited the 
Creoles to a banquet of reconciliation, which after much 
persuasion they consented to attend. Thus ended this 
comic-opera episode, which Laussat called a “war of 
amour-propre.” 

In small things as in great, it was difficult for two charac- 
ters of opposite taste and origin, two different habits of mind, 
to agree immediately. 

“The natives of Louisiana,” the ex-prefect justly observed, 
“have preserved the adventurous spirit of their fathers. They 
buy and sell on credit and on long terms; this comes from the 
ingrained custom of people who were used to arriving in 
the country and beginning life with no resources, prospering 
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and in the end managing to meet the debts they contracted 
on credit. This habit has resulted on the one hand in a gen- 
eral slackness about keeping their engagements and on the 
other, an admirable tolerance in according one delay after 
another. 

“The Americans, on the contrary, introduce here the 
severity of their laws and the exactitude of their habits, 
bring actions after two months, seize, and imprison; peo- 
ple find this behavior intolerable and there is real conster- 
nation everywhere.” 

The bills organized by Congress abolishing all at once the 
importation of negroes touched the inhabitants on a very 
sensitive spot; they were annoyed and uneasy at the capacity 
of exercising any kind of public function accorded to any- 
one who has resided one year in the territory, which would 
lead to the majority of such positions being given to the 
American emigrants. Was this, they asked ironically, the 
preservation of liberty that had been promised to Louisiana? 
In April placards parodying the Idyll des Moutons of Mme. 
Deshouliéres were posted on every street corner; they 
preached insurrection. The Creole malcontent went about 
maintaining, in order to provoke the new-comers, that the 
First Consul would retract the cession as soon as he had 
humbled the insolence of Great Britain. Certain turbulent 
spirits even approached Laussat about this hope, but he dis- 
suaded them in all honesty from nursing their rancor. He 
was under no illusion; the germ of animosity against the 
United States government which smouldered for the mo- 
ment would die out of its own volition. The constitution and 
situation of the Union offered advantages which would 
inevitably make themselves felt throughout the coun- 
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try and of which the good influence would very soon be 
recognized. 

Louisiana, according to him, was irremediably lost to 
France and to Europe. But he added, in his last letter to the 
Citizen Minister: “If ever our government should again 
consider the acquisition of this country it could only be, in 
my opinion, with the object of completely severing the 
western states from the United States Federation; far from 
being a wild enterprise, it would on the contrary have in- 
numerable chances in its favor; time alone will one day 
bring about this severance, but the essential point for the 
French Republic would be if the severance took place under 
its protection and while the French race and French spirit 
are still dominant on these shores. The consequences would 
then turn infallibly to the profit of our nation, and Louisiana, 
in such conditions of political independence and _ filial 
alliance, would be of more inestimable value to France than 


_ the most brilliant colony.” 


They were only empty dreams! 

The inexorable law which so rarely permits any nation to 
repair the errors it has committed in the past, has forever 
prevented the fundamental French strain from coloring, as 
deeply as it should have done, the young soul of America. 

The fatherland of Marquette, of Jolliet, of Cavelier de la 
Salle, Iberville and Bienville, which opened up to the future 
United States the valley of the Mississippi and the path to the 
Pacific, has lost the benefit of the austerity of its conceptions, 
the expanse of its discoveries and the heroism of its pioneers 
through the mistake of over-feeble and badly organized 
colonization. The more practical English chose to multiply 


rather than to spread. They began by taking her provinces 
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lasting memory of the race who built it. 


Before taking leave of a sient which will always be near 
to his heart the author would quote, as an echo of the ris 
love which has inspired him, the parting words of Laussat, 
the last representative of his country, when he bade farewell 
to the capital of Louisiana on April 21, 1804: | 

“Tt is a hard thing for me, having once known this land, 
to part from it.” 
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